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SOLEMN REVIEW, 


SECTION L 
“ Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


We regard with horror the custom of the ancient hea- 
thens in offering their children in sacrifice to idols. We are 
shocked with the customs of the Hindoos, in prostrating them- 
selves before the car of an idol to be crushed to death ; in 
burning women alive on the funeral piles of their husbands ; 
in offering a monthly sacrifice, by casting living children 
into the Ganges to be drowned. We read with astonishment 
of the sacrifices made in the papal crusades, and in the Ma- 
hometan and Hindoo pilgrimages. We wonder at the blind- 
ness of christian nations, who have esteemed it right and hom- 
orable to buy and sell Africans as property, and reduce them 
to bondage for life. But that which is fashionable and popu- 
lar in a country is esteemed right and honorable, whatever 
may be its nature in the views of men better informed, 

But while we look back with a mix‘are of wonder, indig- 
nation and pity, on many of the customs of former ages, are 
we careful to inquire, whether some customs, which we deem 
honorable, are not the effect of popular delusion ? and wheth- 
er they will not be so regarded by future generations ? Is it 
not a fact, that one of the most horrid customs of savage mens 
is now popular in every nation in Christendom? Whatcus- 
tom of the most barbarous nations is more repugnant to the 
feelings of picty, humanity and justice, than that of deciding 
controversies between nations by the edge of the sword, by 
powder and ball, or the point of the bayonet? What other 
savage custom has occasional half the desolation and misery 
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to the human race? And what but the grossest. infatuation, 
could render such a custom popular among rational beings ? 

When we consider how great a part of mankind have per- 
ished by the hands of each other, and how large a portion of 
human calamity has resulted from war ; it surely cannot ap- 
pew indifferent, whether this custom is or is not the effect of 
delusion. Certainly there is no custom which deserves a 
more thorough,examination, than that which has occasioned 
more slaughter and misery, than all the other abominable 
customs of the heathen world. 

War has been so long fashionable among all nations, that 
its enormity is but little regarded ;-or when thought of at all, it 
is usually considered as an evil necessary and unavoidable. 
Perhaps it is really so in the present state of society, and the 
present views of mankind. But the question fo be consider- 
ed is this ; cannot the state of society and the views of civiliz- 
ed men be so changed as to abolish a barbarous custom, and 
render wars unnecessary and avoidable ? 

If this question may be answered inthe affirmative, then 
we may hope « the sword will not devour forever.” 

Some may be ready toexclaim, none but God can produce 
such an effect as the abolition of war; and we must wait for 
the millenhialday. We admit that God only can produce the 
necessary Change in the state of society, and the views of men ; 
but God works by human agency and human means. God 
only could have overthrown tbe empire of Napoleon ; but this 
he did by granting success to the efforts of the allied powers. 
He only could have produced such a change in the views of 
the British nation, as to abolish the slave trade ; yet the event 
was brought about by a long course of persevering and honor- 
able exertions of benevolent men. 

When the thing was first proposed, it probably appear- 
ed to the majority ofthe people, as an unavailing and chimer- 
ical project. But God raised up powerful advocates, gave 
them the spirit of perseverance, and finally crowned their ef- 
forts with glorious success, Now, it is probable, thousands 
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of people are wondering how such an abominable traffic ever 
had existence in a nation which had the least pretensions to 
christianity or civilization. Ina similar manner God can 
put an end to war, and fill the world with astonishment, that 
rational beings ever thought of such a mode of settling con- 
troversies. 

As to waiting for the millennium to put an end:to war, 
without any exertions on our own part; this is like the sin- 
ner’s waiting God’s time for conversion, while he pursues his 
course of vice and impiety. If ever , there shall be a millen- 
nium, in which the sword will cease to devour, it will proba- 
bly be effected by the blessing of God on the benevolent exer- 
tions of enlightened men. Perhaps no one thing is now a 
greater obstacle in the way of the wished for state of the 
charch, than the spirit and custom of war, which is maintained 
by christians themselves. Is it not thentime, that efforts should 
be made to enlighten the minds of christians on a subject of 
such infinite importance to the happiness of the human race ? 

It is not the present object to prove, that a nation may not 
defend their lives, their liberties and their property against an 
invading foe ; but to inquire whether itis not possible to effect 
such a change in the views of men, that there shall be no occa- 
sion for defensive war. That such a state of things is desira- 
ble, no enlightened christian can deny. That it can be pro- 
duced without expensive and persevering efforts is not imag- 


‘ined. But are not such efforts to exclude the miseries of war 


from the world, as laudable, as those which have for their ob- 
ject the support of such a malignant and desolating custom ? 

The whole amount of property in the United States is prob- 
ably of far less value, than what has been expended and de- 
stroyed within two centuries by wars in Christendom, Sup- 
pose, then. that one fifth of this amount had been judiciously 
laid out by peace associations in the different states and na- 
tions, in cultivating the spirit and art of peace, and in excit- 
ing a just abhorrence of war ; would not the other four fifths 
have been in a great measure saved, besides many millions of 













































































































6 
lives, and an immense portion of misery ? Had the whole val- 
ue of what has been expended in wars, been appropriated to 


the purpose of peace, how laudable would have been the ap- 
propriation, and how blessed the consequences ! 


SECTION II. 
*¢ Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


That it is possible to produce such a state of society, as to 
exclude national wars, may appear probable from the follow- 
ing facts. 

4. It is impossible for the rulers of any one nation to do 
much in carrying on a war with another, without the aid of 
subjects, or the common people. 

2. A war between two nations is generally produced by 
the influence of a small number of ambitious and unprincipled 
individuals ; while the greater part of the nation has no hand 
in the business until war is proclaimed. 

5. A vast majority of every civilized nation have an aver- 
sion to war; such an aversion that it requires much effort and 
management, to work up their passions so far, that they are 
willing personally to engage in such hazardous and bloody 
conflicts. ‘The more any people are civilized and christian- 
ized, the greater is their aversion to war ; and the more pow- 
erful exertions are necessary to excite what is called the war 
spirit. Were it not for the influence of a few ambitious or re- 
vengefal men, an offensive war could not be undertaken with 
any prospect of success, except when the mass of the people 
are either uncivilized, or slaves. If then, as great exertions 
should be made to excite a just abhorrence of war, as have of- 

ten been made to excite a war spirit, we may be very certain 
that rulers would find little encouragement to engage in any 
war, which is not strictly defensive. And as soon as offensive 
wars shall cease, defensive wars will of course be unknown. 

4. It is an affront to common sense, to pretend that milita- 
ry officers and soldiers have no right to inquire whether a war 
be just or unjust ; and that all they have to do is to obey the 
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onlers of government. Such a doctrine is fit to be taught on- 
ly to slaves ‘without souls. Ifa man is called to fight, he 
should be faithtully informed, and fully satisfied, that he is not 
to act the part of a murderer, that the blood of men may not 
be required at hishands. Every soldier ought to be impress- 
ed with the idea, that offensive war is murderous, and that no 
government on earth has any right to compel him to shed blood 
in a wanton and aggressive war. Yet in the present state of 
general delusion, the soldiers and most of the citizens are trea- 
ted as having no more right to judge of the justice or the in- 
justice of a war, than the horses employed in military service. 
On one side a war is certainly unjust and murderous. Yet on 
both sides it is considered as the duty of soldiers to submit to 
the orders of government, and fight, whether it be murder or 
not murder! With the same propriety it might be consider- 
ed as the duty of a citizen, to obey an order of government 
for murdering an individual of his own nation. 

' §. National wars often originate from such petty offences, 
as would not justify the taking of a single life, and from false 
principles of honor, which every christian should abhor. 
What can be more perfect delusion, than to suppose the hon« 
or ofa nation requires a declaration of war, for such offences 
as would not justify one individual in taking the life of anoth- 
er? Or what can be more absurd than to suppose the honor 
of a nation requires going to war, while there is not even the 
prospect of advantage ? Is such petulance, as would disgrace 
a common citizen, or such a revengeful spirit, as would dis+ 
grace a savage, becoming the dignity of a national govern- 
ment, or the ruler of a ehristian people ? 

To sacrifice human beings to false notions of national hou; 
or, or to the ambition or avarice of rulers, is no better than 
to offer them to Moloch, or any other heathen deity. As soon 
as the eyes of people can be opened to see that war is the ef- 
fect of delusion, it will then become as unpopular as any oth- 
er heathenish mode of offering human sacrifices. 

it is enough to fill the mind of any reflecting man with hor. 











ror, to think of the millions of his fellow men, who have been 
sacrificed to the ambition, the avarice, the petulance, or the 
profligacy of ungodly rulers. How shocking the thought, of 
armies meeting under the influence of enmity, artificially ex- 
cited, to plunge their bayonets into the breasts of each other ; 
and thus fo offer human sacrifices by thousands, to some idol- 
ized phantom of ambitious or revengeful men! In every war 
that has taken place, the soldiers, on one side or the other, 
have been either the slaves or the dupes of deluded or unprin- 
cipled rulers. The soldiers on each side often meet without 
ever having experienced the least injury from each other ; 
with no enmity but what has been artificially excited, and with- 
out having the least ground to be offended with each other, any 
more than they had in a time of perfect peace. Yet those who 
never had any provocation from one another, nor any hand in 
proclaiming the war, are by art inspired with enmity, and 
made to thirst for each other’s blood, and to perish by each 
other’s hands. A more barbarous mode of offering human 
sacrifices was never practised by the most savage nations ; 
nor one, it is believed, more abhorrent in the eyes of Heaven. 

Public wars and private duels seem to be practised on sim- 
ilar principles. Gentlemen may fight and kill for petty offen- 
ces ; but if common people do the same, they are hanged as 
murderers. Gentlemen of the sword cannot wait the slow 
operation of law, for the redress of supposed wrongs, but must 
show themselves men of spirit, that is, ready to kill for an of- 
fensive word. What is deemed honorable virtue in them, is 
shameful vice in other people. That benevolent, forbearing 
spirit, which is the glory of good people, is thought beneath 
the dignity ofa gentleman of honor. First to give a challenge, 
and thus notify a man of a wish to kill him, is supposed to ex- 
clude the sin of murder. So in regard to war makers, that 
magnanimity and forbearance, which would adorn the char- 
acter of a private christian, is despised by the ambitious ruler, 
in relation to himself. And that petulance, rashness, and dis- 
regard to the lives of others, which would render a private 
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citizen the object of jast and general abhorrence, are regarded 
by many, as honorable traits in the character of one, who is 
exalted torule over men. If in the exercise of this haughty, 
unfeeling and vindictive temper he declares war, this declara- 
tion, he fancies, will secure him from the guilt of murder. Thus 
thousands after thousands are sacrificed on the altar of his un- 
godly ambition; and every means, which ingenuity can invent, 
is employed to delude the unfortunate victims, and make them 
believe, that with such sacrifiees God is well pleased. 

There is, however, one circumstance usually attending 
public wars, which renders them more detestable than private 
duels. The duellist usually has the generosity to do his own 
fighting ; but war makers usually have the meanness to avoid 
the dangers which they create, and tv call on other peopleto 
fight their battles. 

Duelling is indeed a horrible custom ; but war is a#much 
more horrible, as it is more desolating andruinous. As to the 
principles on which war is practised, it has no advantage of 
duelling. It is in fact national duelling, attended generally with 
this dishonorable circumstance, that those who give and ac- 
cept the challenge, call together a multitude of seconds, and 
then have not the magnanimity, first to risk their own lives, 
but they involve their seconds in a bloody contest, while they 
themselves stand remote from danger,.as spectators, or at most 
as directors of the awful combat. Or perhaps more commen- 
ly, after issuing their bloody mandate, they indulge in pleas- 
ure, regardless of the suffering of others. So “ the king and 
Haman sat down to drink ; but the city Shushan was perplex- 
ed.” 


SECTION Tl. 
* Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


In favor of war several pleas will probably be made. 
First. Some will plead that the Isra . were permitted, 
and even commanded to make war on the ithabitants of Ca 
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iman. To this it may be answered, that the Giver and Arbi- 
ter of life had a right, if he pleased, to make use of the savage 
customs of the age, for punishing guilty nations. Ifany gov- 
ernment of the present day should receive a commission to 
make war, as the Israelites did, let the order be obeyed. But 
until they have such a commission, let it not be imagined that 
they can innocently make war. 

As a farther answer to this plea, we have to observe, that 
God has given encouragement, that under the reign of the . 
Messiah, there shall be such a time of peace, « that nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learm 
war any more.” Micah iv. 3. If this prediction shall ever be 
fulfilled, the present delusion in favor of war must be done 
away. How then are we to expect the way will be prepared 
for the accomplishment of the prediction ? Probably this is not 
to be done by miraculous agency, but by the blessing of God 
on the benevolent exertions of individuals to open the eyes of 
their fellow mortals, in respect to the evils and delusions of 
war, and the blessings of peace. Those who shall be the in- 
struments of producing so important a change in the views 
of men, will be in an eminent sense * peace makers,” and 
will be entitled to the appellation and privileges of « the sons 
of God.” How much more glorious the achievement, to con- 
quer the prejudices and delusions of men on this subject by 
Kindness and reason, than to conquer the world by the edge 
of the sword ! 

A second plea in favor ofthe custom of war may be this— 
that war is an advantagé to a nation, as it usually takes off 
many vicious and dangerous characters. But does not war 
make two such charaeters for every one it removes? Is it 
not in fact the greatest school of depravity, and the greatest 
source of mischievous and dangerous characters that ever ex- 
isted among men? goes nota state of war lower down the 
standard of morality in a nation, so that a vast portion of com- 
mon vice is scarcely observed asevil? Let any ane who was 
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#10 enous,a to observe the state of morals prior to our revolu- 
tion, ask himself, What was the effect of that war on the mor~ 
als of New England? 

Besides, is it not awful to think of sending vicious men be- 
yond the means of reformation, and the hope of repentance ! 
When they are sent into the army, what is this but consigning 
them to a state where they will rapidly fill upthe measure of 
their iniquity, and Lecome « fitted te destruction !” 

Thirdly. It will be pleaded, that no substitute for war can 
be devised, which will insure toa nation a redress of wrongs: 
In reply we may ask, Is it common for a.nation to obtain a re- 
dress of wrongs by war? As to redress, do not the wars of 
nations resemble boxing at a tavern, when both the combatants 
receive a terrible bruising, then drink a mug of flip together 
and make peace ; each, however, bearing for a long time the 
marks of his folly and madness? A redress of wrongs by 
‘war is so uncommon, that unless revenge is redress, and mul- 
tiplied injuries satisfaction, we should suppose that none bat 
madmen would run the bazard. 

But if the eyes of people could be opened in regard to the 
evils and delusions of war, would it not be easy to form a con- 
federacy of nations, and organize a high court of equity, to de- 
cide national controversies? Why might not such a court be 
composed of some of the most eminent characters from eack 
nation ; and a compliance with. the decision of the court be 
made a point of national honor, to prevent the effusion of blood, 
and to preserve the blessings of peace ? Can any considerate 
person say, that the probability of obtaining right in such a 
court, would be less than by an appeal to arms? When an 
individual appeals to acourt of justice for the redress of wrongs, 
it is not always the case that he obtains his right. Still such 
an appeal is more honorable, more safe, and more certain, as 
well as more benevolent, than for the individual to attempt te 
obtain a redress by his pistol or his sword. And are not the 
reasons for avoiding an appeal to the sword, for the redress 
of wrongs, always great in proportion to the calamities, which 
such an appeal must naturally involve? If this be a fact, they 
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there is infinitely greater reason, why two nations should 


’ avoid an appeai to arms, than usually exists against a bloody 


combat between two contending individuals. 

In the fourth place it may be urged, that a spirit of for- 
bearance on the part of a national government, would operate 
as an invitation to repeated insult and aggression. 

But is this plea founded on facts and experience ? Does 


“it accord with what is well known of human nature?) Who 


are the persons in society that most frequently receive insult 
and abuse? Are they the meek, the benevolent, and the for- 
bearing? Do these more commonly have reason to complain, 
than persons of quick resentment, who are ne to fight on 
the least provocation ? 

There are two sects of professed christians in this country, 
which, as sects, are peculiar in their opinions respecting the 
Jawfulness of war, and the right of repelling injury by violence. 
These are the Quakers and the Shakers. ‘They are remar- 
kably pacific. Now we ask, does it appear from experience 
that their forbearing spirit brings on them a greater portion 
of injury and insult than what is experienced by people of oth- 
er sects? Is not the reverse of this true infact? There may 
indeed be some instances of such gross depravity, as a per- 
son’s taking advantage of their pacific chavacter, to do them 
injury, with the hope of impunity. But in general, it is be. 
lieved, their pacific principles and spirit command the esteem 
evenof the vicious, and operate as a shield from insult and 
abuse. 

The question may be brought home to every society, 
How seldom do children of a mild, forbearing temper experi- 
ence insult or injury, compared with the waspish, who will 
sting iftouched? The same inquiry may be made in respect 
to persons of these opposite descriptions of every age, and in 
every situation of life ; and the result will be favorable to the 
point in question. 

Should any dery the applicability of these examples to na- 
tional rulers, we have the pleasure of being able to produce 
one example, which is undeniably applicable. 
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When William Penn took the government of Pennsylvania, 
he distinctly avowed to the Indians his forbearing and pacific 
principles, and his benevolent wishes for uninterrupted peace 
with them. On these principles the government was adminis- 
tered, while it remained in the hands of the Quakers. What 
then was the effect ? Did this pacific character in government 
invite aggression and insult? Let the answer be given in the 
language of the Edinburgh Review of the Life of William Penn. 
Speaking of the treaty made by Penn with the Indians, the 
Reviewer says :— 

«* Such indeed was the spirit in which the negotiation was 
entered into, and the corresponding settlement conducted, that 
for the space of more than seventy years—and so long indeed 
as the quakers retained the chief power in the government, 
the peace and amity, which had been thus solemnly promised 
and concluded, never was violated ; and a Pe per soli- 
tary example afforded, of the facility with which they, who are 
really sincere and friendly in their views, may live in harmo- 


ny with those who are supposed to be peculiarly aa and 
-faithless.” 


Shall then this « solitary” but successful « example” never 
be imitated? « Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


SECTION IV. 


Some of the evils of war have already been mentioned, but 
the field is almost boundless. ‘The demoralizing and deprav- 
ing effects of war cannot be too seriously considered, We 
have heard much of the corrupting tendency of some of the 
rites and customs of the heathen ; but what custom of the hea- 
then nations had a greatereffectin depraving the human chatr+ 
acter than the custom of war? What is that feeling usually 
called a war spirit, but a deleterious compound of enthusias- 
tic ardor, ambition, malignity and revenge? a compound, 
which as really endangers the soul of the possessor, as the 
life of his enemy ! Who, but a person deranged or deluded, 
would think it safe to rush into the presence of his Judge 
with his heart boiling with enmity, and his brother’s blood drip- 
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ping from his hands! Yet in time of war, how much pains is 
taken to excite and maintain this bloodthirsty disposition, as 
essential to success ! 

The profession of a soldier exposes him to sudden and un- 
timely death, and at the same time hardens his heart, renders 
and him regardless of his final account. Whena person goes 
into the army, it is expected of him, that he will rise above the 
fear of death. In doing this he too commonly rises above the 
fear of God, and all serious concern for his soul. It is not 
denied that some men sustain virtuous characters amidst the 
contaminating vapors of a camp ; and some may be reformed 
by asense of the dangers to which they are exposed ; but 
these are uncommon occurrences. 

The depravity, occasioned by war, is not confined to the 
army. Every species of vice gains ground in a sation dur- 
ing a war. And when a war is brought to a close, seldom, 
perhaps, dots a community return to its former standard of 
morals. In time of peace, vice and irreligion generally re- 
tain the ground they acquired by war. As every war atg- 
ments the amount of national depravity, so it proportionably 
increases the dangers and miseries of society.* 


* It has been suggested by a friend that there is an exception to this ac- 
eount—that Great Britain has been engaged ‘in war the greater part of the 
time for a century, and that probably the moral and religious character of 
the nation has been improved during that period. 

Admitting the correctness of this statement, it amounts to no more than 
one exception from a general rule; and this one may be accounted for, on 
the ground of singular facts. 

1. The Island of Great Britain bas not been the seat of war for a tong 
course of years. The wars of thatnation have been carried on abroad ; and 
their army and navy have had little intercourse with the population at 
home. This mode of warfare has tended to remove from their own country 
the corrupting influence of military camps. Had their Island been the 
seat of war for eighty years out of a hundred, the effects would, in a great 
measure, have been reversed. But 

3. There have been within 20 years, singular efforts in that nation, which 
have had a tendency to counteract the moral influence of war. Their Mis- 
sionary Societies, their Bible Societies, and a vast number of religious» 
moral, and charitable institutions, must have had a powerful and favorable 
influence on the character of the nation. By these, and mot by wars, the 
moral state of the nation has been improverl, 
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Among the evil effects of war, a wanton undervaluing of 
human life ought to be mentioned. This effect may appear iz 
various forms. When a war is declared forthe redress of 
some wrong, in regard to property, if nothing but property be 
taken into consideration, the result is not commonly better, 
than spending five hundred dollars in a law suit, to recover a 
debt of ten. But when we come to estimate humar lives 
against dollars and cents, how are we confounded! « All 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” Yet, by the custom 
of war men are so deluded, that a ruler may give fifty or a 
huadred thonsand lives, when only a trifling amount of proper- 
ty is in question, and when the probabilities are as ten to one 
against him, that even that small amount will not be secured 
by the contest. It must however again be remarked, that war 
makers do not usually give their own lives, but the lives of 
others. How often has a war been declared with the pros- 
pect that not less than 50,000 lives must be sacrificed ; and 
while the chief agent in making the war would not have giv- 
en his own life, to secure to his nation every thing that he 
claimed from the other? And are rulers to be upheld in thus 
gambling away the lives of others, while they are careful to 
secure their own? If people in geneyal could obtain just views 
of this species of gambling, rulers would not make offensive 
wars with impunity. How little do they consider the misery 
and wretchedness which they bring on those, for whom they 
should exercise the kindness and care ofa father Does if 
not appear that they regard the lives of soldiers as mere prop- 
erty, which they may sacrifice, or barter away at pleasure ? 
War is in truth the most dreadful species of gambling. Ru- 
lers are the gamblers. ‘he lives and property of their sub- 
jects are the things they put to hazard in the game ; and he 
that is most suocessful in doing mischief, is considered as the 
best gamester. 


After all, we are perhaps not very adequate judges of the present de- 
pravity in that nation. ‘Their army and navy may still be considered in es 
timating the amount of national depravity, as well as of population, Let 
these return home, be disbanded, and mixed with the general mass of cit- 
izens ; what then weuld he the moral state of society in Great Britair 
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if by the custom of war, rulers learn to undervalue the 
lives of their own subjects, how much more do they undervalue 
the lives of their enemies! As they learn to hear of the loss of 
five hundred, or a thousand of their own men, with perhaps 
less feeling than they would hear of the death of a favorite 
horse or dog ; so they learn to hear of the death of thousands 
after thousands on the side of the enemy, with joy and exulta- 
tion. If their own men have succeeded in taking an unimpor- 
tant fortress, or a frigate, with the loss of fifty lives on their 
own side, and fifty-one on the other, this is a matter of joy and 
triumph. This time they have got the game, But alas! at 
what expense to otbers ! This expense, however, does not in- 
terrupt the joy of war makers. They leave it to the wound- 
ed and the friends of the dead to feel and to mourn, 

This dreadful depravity of feeling is not confined to rul- 
ers in time of war. The army becomes abandoned to such de- 
pravity.. They learn to undervalue not only the lives of their 
enemies, but even their own ; and will’often wantonly rush 
into the arms of death, for the sake of military glory. And 
more or less of the same want of feeling, and the same under- 
valuing of human life, extends through the nation, in propor- 
tion to the frequency of battles, and the duration of war. 

If any thing be done by the army of one nation, which is 
deemed by the other as contrary to the modern usages in war ; 
how soon do we hear the exclainations, of Goths and Vandals ! 
Yet what are christians at war, better than those barbarous 
tribes? and what is the war spirit in them, better than the 
spirit of Goths and Vandals? When the war spirit is excited, 
it is not always to be circumscribed in its operations, by the 
refinements of civilization. It is at best a bloody and deso- 
lating spirit. 

What is our boast of civilization, or christianization, while 
we tolerate, as popular and justifiable, the most horrid custom 
which ever resulted from human wickedness! Should a pe- 
riod arrive when the nations“ shall learn war no more ;”” what 
will posterity think of our claims, as christians and civilized 
men? The custom of sacrificing men by war, may appear te 
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them as the blackest of ali heathen superstitions. Its present 
popularity may appear as wonderful to ages to come, as the 
past popularity of any ancient custom now does to us. What * 
they may exclaim, could those be Christians, who would sac- 
rifice men by thousands to a point of honor, falsely so called j 
or to obtain a redress of a trifling wrong in regard to proper- 
ty ! If such were the customs of christians, what were they 
better than the heathens oftheir own time ? 

Perhaps some apologist may rise up in that day, and plead, 
that it appears from the history of our times, that it was sup- 
posed necessary to the safety of a nation, that its government 
should be quick to assume a warlike tone and attitude, upon 
every infringement of their rights ; that magnanimous forbear- 
ance was considered as pusillanimity, and that christian meek- 
ness was thought intolerable in the character of a ruler. 

To this others may reply —Could these professed christians 
imagine, that their safety depended on displaying a spirit the 
reverse of their Master’s? Could they suppose such a tem- 
per best calculated to insure the protection of him, who held 
their destiny inhis hands? Didthey not know that wars were 
of a demoralizing tendency, and that the greatest danger of a 
nation resulted from its corruption and depravity? Did they 
not also know, that a haughty spirit of resentment in one gov- 
ernment, was very sure to provoke a similar spirit in another ? 
that one war usually paved the way for a repetition of similar 
calamities, by depraving each of the contending parties, and by 
fixing enmities and jealousies, which would be ready to break 
forth on the most frivolous occasions ? 


SECTION VY. 


That we may obtain a still clearer view of the delusions of 
war, let us look back to the origin of society. Suppose a fam- 
ily, like that of Noah, to commence the settlement of a country. 
They multiply into a number of distinct families. Then in the 
course of years they become so numerous as to form distinct 
governments. In any stage of their progresg, unfortunate dis- 
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puites might arise by the imprudence, the avarice, or the am-- 
bition of individuals. 

Now at what period would it be proper to introduce the 
custom of deciding controversies by the edge of the sword, or 
an appeal toarms? Might this be done when the families had 
increased to ten?) Who would not be shocked at the madness 
of introducing such a custom under such circumstances? 
Might it then with more propriety be done when the families 
had multiplied to fifty, or to a hundred, or a thousand, of ten 
thousand? The greater the number, the greater the danger, 
the greater the carnage and calamity. Besides, what reason 
can be given, why this mode of deciding controversies would 
not be as proper when there were but ten families, as when 
there were ten thousand. And why might not two individuals 
thus decide disputes, as well as two nations ? 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not be hon- 
orably introduced, until they separated, and formed two or more 
distinct governments. But would this change of circumstan- 
ces dissolve their ties as brethren, and their obligations as ac- 
countable beings? Would the organization of (istinct gov- 
ernments confer a right on rulers to appeal to arms for the se‘. 
tlement of controversies? Is it not manifest, that no period 
can be assigned, at which the introduction of such a custom 
would not be absolute murdea? And shall a custom, which 
must have been murderous at its commencement, be now up- 
held as necessary and honorable ! 

But, says the objector, in determining the question, whether 
war is now the effect of delusion, we must consider what man- 
kind are, and not what they would have been, had wars never 
been introduced. 

To this we reply : We shoult consider both ; and by what 
ought to have been the state, of society, we may discover the 
present delusion, and the need of light and reformation. If it 
would have been to the honor of the human race, lad the cus- 
tom of war never commenced, it must’ be desirable to dispel 
the present darkness, and exterminate the desolating scourge. 
The same objection might kave been made to the proposition 
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in the British Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade : 
the same may now be made against any attempt to abolish the 
custom of human sacrifices among the Hindoos ; yea, the same 
may be urged against every attempt to root out pernicious 
and immoral customs of long standing. 

Let it then be seriously considered, how abominably mur- 
derous the custom must have been in its or.gin ; how preca- 
rious the mode of obtaining redress ; low oftep the aggressor 
is successful ; how small a part even of the successful nation is 
ever benefitted by the war ; how a nation is almost uniformly 
impoverished by the contest ; how many individuals are abso- 
lutely ruined as to property, or morals, or both; and what a 
multitude of fellow creatures are hurricd into eternity in an une 
timely manner, and an unprepared state. And who can hesi- 
tate a moment to denounce war as the effect of pépular delu- 
sion ? / Seict 

Letewery christian seriously consider the malignant nature 
of that spirit, which war makers evidently wish to excite, and 
compare it with the temper of Jesus, and where is the christian 
who would not shudder atthe thought of dying in the exercise 
of the common war spirit, and also at the thought of being the 
instrument of exciting such a spirit in his fellow men? Any 
custom which cannot be supported but by exciting in men the 
very temper of the devil, ought surely to be banished from the 
christian world. 

The impression, that aggressive war is murderous, is gen~ 
eral among christiaus, if not universal. The justness of this 
impression seems to be admitted by almost every government 
in going to war. For this reason each of two governments 
endeavours to fix on the other the charge of aggression, and to 
assume to itse’! the ground of defending some right, or aveng- 
ing some wrong. ‘Thus each excuses itself, and charges the 
other with all the blood and misery, which result from the 
contest. 

These facts, however, are so far from affording a plea in 
faver of the custem of war, that they afford a weighty reason 

for its abolition. If in the view ef conscience, the aggressor 
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is a murderer, and answerable for the blood shed in war ; it 
one or the other must be viewed by God as the aggressor ; and 
if such is the delusion attending war, that each party is liable 
tocon ider the other as the aggressor ; surely there must be 
serious danger of a nation’s being involved in the guilt of mur- 
der, while they imagine they have a cause which may be jus- 
tified. | 

So prone are men to ve blinded by their passions, their 
prejudices and their interests, that in most private quarrels, 
each of two individuals persuades himself that he is in the right, 
and his neighbour in the wrong. Hence the propriety of ar- 
bitrations, references, and appeals to courts of jastice, that per- 
sons more disinterested may judge; and prevent that injustice 
and desolation, which would result from deciding private dis- 
putes by single combat or acts of violence. 

But rulers of nations are as liable to be misled by their pas- 
sions and interests as other men ; and when misled, they are 
very sure to mislead those of their subjects, who have confi- 
dence in their wisdom and integrity. Hence it is highly im- 
portant that the custom of war should be abolished, and some 
other mode adopted, to settle disputes between nations. In 
private disputes there may be cause of complaint on each side, 
while neither has reason to shed the blood of the other ; much 
less to shed the blood of innocent family connexions, neigh- 
bours and friends, So of two nations, each may have cause of 
complaint, while neither can be justified in making war ; and 
much less in shedding the blood of innocent people, who have 
had no hand in giving the offence. 

It is an awful feature in the character of war, and a strong 
reason why it should not be countenanced, that it involves the 
innocent with the guilty in the calamities it inflicts ; and often 
falls with the greatest vengeance on those, who bave had no 
concern in the management of national affairs. It surely is 
not a crime to be born ina country, which is afterwards inva- 
ded ; yet in how many instanges do war makers punish or de- 
stroy, for no other crime than being a native or resident of an 
invaded territory. A mode of revenge or redress, which 
makes no distinction between the innocent and the guilty, 
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ought to be discountenanced by every friend to justice and hu- 
manity. 

Besides, as the rulers of a nation are as liable as other peo- 
ple, to be governed by passion and prejudice, there is as little 
prospect of justice in permitting war for the decision of nation- 
al disputes, as there would be in permitting an incensed indi- 
vidual to be, in his own cause, complainant, witness, judge, 
jury and executioner. In what point of view, then, is war 
not to be regarded with horror ? 


SECTION VI. 
“‘ Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


That wars have been so over-ruled by God, as to be the oe- 
easion of some benefits to mankind, will not be denied ; for 
the same may be said of every fashion or custom that ever was 
popular among men. War may have been the occasion of ad- 
vancing useful arts and sciences, and even of the spread of the 
gospel. But we are not to do evil that good may come, nor 
to countenance evil because God may over-rule it for good. 

One advantage of war, which has often been mentioned, 
is this—it gives opportunity for the display of extraordinary 
talents, of daring enterprize and intrepidity. Butlet robbery 
and piracy become as popular as war has been, and will not 
these customs give as great opportunity for the display of the 
same talents and qualities of mind ? ‘Shall we therefore en- 
courage robbery and piracy ? Indeed, it may be asked, do we 
not encourage these crimes? For what ig modern warfare 
but a popular, refined and legalized mode of robbery, piracy, 
and murder, preceded by a proclamation, giving notice of the 
purpose of the war maker ? But whether such a proclamation 
changes the character of the following cnormities, is a ques- 
tion to be decided at a higher court than that of any earthly 
sovereign, and by a law superior to the law of nations. 

The auswer of a pirate to Aicxander the Great, was as 
just as it was severe: “ By what right,” said the king, «do 
you infest the seas?” The pirate-replied, « By the same 
that you infest the universe. But because I do it ina small 











ship, Iam called a robber ; and because you do the same 
acts with a great fleet, you are called a conqueror.” 

Equally just was the language of the Scythian ambassa- 
dors to the same.deluded ménarch : « Thou boastest that the 
only design of thy marches is to extirpate robbers. Thou thy- 
self art the greatest robber in the world.” 

May we then plead for thecustom of war, because it pro- 
duces such mighty robbers as Alexander? Or if once in an 
age it should produce such a character as Washington, will 
this make amends for the slaughter of twenty millions of hu- 
man beings, and all the other concomitant evils of war? 

If the characters of such men as Alexander had been held 
in just abhorrence by mankind, this single circumstance would 
probably have saved many millions from untimely death. 
But the celebrity which delusion has given to that desolating 
robber, and the renown attached to his splendid crimes, have 
excited the ambition of others, in every succeeding age- and 
filled the world with misery and blood. 

Is it not then time for christians to learn not to attach glo- 
ry to guilt, or to praise actions which God will condemn? 
That Alexander possessed talents worthy of admiration, will 
be admitted. But when such talents are prostituted to the 
vile purpose of military fame, by spreading destruction and 
misery through the world, a character is formed, which should 
be branded with everlasting infamy. And nothing perhaps 
short of the commission of such atrocious deeds, can more en- 
danger the welfare of community, than the applause given te 
successful military desperadoes. Murder and robbery are 
not the less criminal for being perpetrated by a king, or amigh- 
ty warrior. Nor will the applause of deluded mortals secure 
such monsters from the vengeance of Heaven. 

Dr. Prideaux states, that jin the fifty battles fought by Ca- 
ear, he slew one million, one hundred and ninety two thousand 
of his enemies. If to this number we add the loss of troops on 
his own side, and the slaughter of women and children on both 
sides, we shall probably have a total of Two MrL.ions of hn- 
man beings, sacrificed to the ambition of one man. . 


If we assign an equal number to Alexander, and the sazig, 
to Napoleon, which we probably may do with justice, then te 
three military butchers, we may ascribe the untimely death of 
six ‘millions of the human family : a number equal to the 
whole population of the United States, in the year 1800. Is 
it not then reasonable to believe, that a greater number of hu- 
man beings have been slain by the murdervus custom of war, 
than the whole amount of the present population of the world ? 
To what heathen deity was there ever offered such a multitude 
of human sacrifices, as have been offered to human ambition ? 

Shall then the christian world remain silent in regard to 
the enormity of this custom, and even applaud the deeds of 
men, who were a curse to the age in which they lived ? men, 
whose talents were employed, not in advancing the happiness of 
the human race, but in spreading desolation and misery through 
the world! On the same principle that such men are applaud- 
ed, we may applaud the chief of a band of robbers and pirates 
in proportion to his ingenuity, intrepidity, and address, in do- 
ing mischief. If the chief displays these energies of mind in 
a high degree in a successful course of plundering and murder, 
then he is a“ mighty hunter,” a man of great renown. 

But if we attach glory to such exploits, do we not encour- 
age others to adopt the same road to fame? Besides, would 
not such applause betray a most depraved taste ; a taste which 
makes no proper distinction between virtue and vice, or doing 
good and doing mischief ; a taste to be captivated with the 
glare of bold exploits, but regardless of the end to which they 
were directed, the means by which they were accomplished, 
the misery which they occasioned to others, and the light in 
which they must be viewed by a benevolent God ? 


SECTION VII. 


An important question now occurs. By what means is it 
possible to produce such a change in the state of society, and 
the views of christian nations, that every ruler shall-feel that 
his uwn honor, safety and happiness, depend on his displaying’ 
& pacific spirit, and forbearing to engage in offensive ware? Fs 
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at not possible to form powerful peace societies, in every nation 
of Christendom, whose object shall be, te support government 
and secure the nation from war ? ; 

In such societies we may hope to engage every true minis- 
ter of the Prince of peace, and every christian who possesses 
the temper of his Master. In this number would be included 
a large portion of important civil characters. 

Having formed societies for this purpose, let the contribu- 
tions be liberal, in some measure corresponding with the mag- 
nitude and importance of the object. Let these be judiciously 
appropriated to the purpose of diffusing light, and the spirit of 
peace in every direction, and for exciting a just abhorrence of 
war in every breast. 

Let printing presses be established in sufficient numbers to 
fill every land with news papers, tracts and periedical works, 
adapted to the pacific design of the societies. Let these all be 
calculated for the support and encouragement of good rulers, 
and forthe cultivation of a mild and pacific temper among ev- 
ery class of citizens. 

The object would be so perfectly harmonious with the spir- 
it, the design, and the glory of the gospel, that it might be fre- 
quently the subject of discussion in the pulpit ; the subject of 
sabbath and every day conversation, and be introduced inte 
our daily prayers to God, whether in public or private. 

Another means of advancing the object, deserves particu- 
lar consideration ; namely, early education. This grand ob- 
ject should have a place in every plan of education, in families, 
common schools, academies and universities. 

« Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” The power of education 
has been tried, to make children of a ferocious, blood-thirsty 
character. Let it now have a fair chance, to see what it will 
do towards making mild, friendly and peaceful citizens, 

Asthere is an aversion to war in the breast of a large ma- 
jority of people in every civilized community ; and as its evils 
have been recently felt in every christian nation ; is there not 
" ground to hope, that it would be as easy to excite a disposition 
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for peace, as a disposition for war? If then, peace societies 
should be formed, and such means be put in operation, as have 
been suggested, is it not very certain, that the most beneficial 
effects would result? Would they not gradually produce an 
important change in the views and state of society, and give a 
new character to christian nations? What institution or pro- 
ject would more naturally unite all pious and virtuous men ? 
And on what efforts could we more reasonably hope for the 
blessing of the God of peace ? 

Should prudent, vigorous, and well conducted efforts be 
made, in a century from this time, the nations of christendom 
may consider human sacrifices, made by war, in the same light 
they now view the ancient sacrifices to Moloch ; or in the light 
of wanton and deliberate murder. And such a change in the 
views of men must conduce to the security and stability of hu- 
man governments, and to the felicity of the world. As soon 
as christian nations are impressed with the importance of this 
ehange, they may find access to the heathen, But while chris- 
tians indulge the custom of war, which is in truth the very 
worst custom in the world, with what face can they reprove 
the heathen, or assume among them the office of instructors ! 
« Physician, heal thyself.” 

The Bible Societies, already formed in various parts of the 
world, must naturally, and even necessarily aid the object now 
proposed. Indeed, the two objects are so congenial, that what- 
ever promotes the one, will aid the other. Nor is it easy to 
see how any Bible Society could refrain from voluntarily afford- 
ing all possible encouragement to peace societies. The same 
may be said of all missionary societies, and societies for propa- 
gating the gospel. Should these all cordially cooperate, they 
must form a most powerful association. 

But our hopes and expectations are not limited here. The 
societies of Friends and Shakers will come in of course, and 
cordially contribute to the glorious object. May we not also 
expect a ready acquiescence from the particular churches of 
every denomination inthe land? And why may we not look 


to the various literary and political societies, fer aid in a plan, 
¥ 
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which has the seeurity, the peace andthe happiness of the 
world for its object. 

That there are obstacles and objections to be encountered 
we cannot deny; but it is confidently believed, that there are 
none insurmountable ; because God will aid in such a cause, 
and the time is at hand, whenhis prediction shall be fulfilled. 

As the object is not ofa party nature, and as party distinc- 
tions and party purposes have been excluded from the diseus- 
sion, it is hoped no objection will arise from the present state 
of political parties in thiscountry. The supposed delusion in 
respect to war, is confined to no nation, nor to any political sect 
in any country. What has been said on the subject has not 
been designed for the purpose of reproach against any class of 
men ; but with a desire to befriend and benefit all who have 
not examined the subject ; and to rouse christians to one 
united and vigorous effort to bless the world with peace. 

An eloquent speech, delivered by Mr. Wilberforce in the 
British Parliament, in favor of propagating christianity in In- 
dia, with a view to abolish human sacrifices in that country, 
contains some observations, which we hope he will a in 
the same house on the present subject : 

« It was,” said he, «formerly my task to plead the cause 
of a people, whose woes affected every heart, and who were fi- 
nally rescued from the situation in which they groaned, by 
the abolition of the slave trade. That cause was doubtless the 
cause of suffering humanity ; but I declare, that if we entirely 
exclude the consideration of religion, humanity appears to me 
to be still more concerned in the cause I am now pleading, 
than in that for which I was formerly the advocate.”—« I, for 
my part, consider it as absolute blasphemy to believe that 
that great Being, to whom we owe our existence, has doomed 
so large a portion of mankind to remain forever in that state 
in which we see the natives of India at this day. Iam confi- 
dent his providence has furnished remedies fitted to the case, 
and I hold it to be our duty te apply them. And I am satis- 
fied, that not ‘only may this be safely attempted, but that its 
accomplishment will be in the highest degree beneficial.” 
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May God grant that this powerful advocate for « suffering 
humanity” may have his heart fervently engaged for the abo- 
lition of the war trade. Here he may find a new and ample 
field for the display of his piety, his philanthropy and his el- 
oquence. With the greatest propriety he may state, that the 
miserics, occasioned by the uni¥ersal custom of war, are tar 
more dreadful, than those ocasioned by either of the limited 
customs, for the ‘abolition of which he has so honorably and 
successfully contended. 

If it would be blasphemy to believe that God has doomed 
so great a portion of his creatures, as the natives of India, to 
remain forever the subjects of their present delusions respect- 
ing human sacrifices ; can it be less than blasphemy to believe 
that he has doomed not only all Christendom, but all the na- 
tions of the earth, to be forever so deluded, as to support the 
most desolating custom, which ever resulted from human de- 
pravity, or which ever afflicted the race of Adam? Here with 
sincerity I can adopt the words of Mr. Wilberforce—*I am 
confident that his providence has furnished remedies fitted to 
the case ; and I hold it to be our duty to apply them.” 

I have till now avoided the mention of our present war, 
that nothing should appear calculated to excite party feelings. 
But as the present calamity is severely felt, 1 must be permit- 
ted to express my hope, that the affliction will favor the pres- 
ent object. Ifour distresses may be the occasion of opening the 
eyes of this people tosee the delusions of war in general, and 
of exciting them to suitable exertions to prevent a return of 
such a calamity, an important benefit may result not only to 
posterity, but to the world. For if suitable exertions should 
be made in this country, the influence will not be bounded by 
the Atlantic ; it will cross the ocean, and find its way into the 
Bible Socicties, and other religious societies in Great Britain, 
antl on the continents of Europe, Asia and Africa, Nor will 
it be many years before it will find access to the houses of 

legislation and the palaces of kings. 
© Here christians of every sect may find an object worthy of 
their attention, and in which they may cordially unité. For 
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this object they may with propriety leave behind all party zeal 
and party distinctions. and bury their animosities in one united 
effort, to give peace to the world. 

Let lawyers, politicians and divines, and men of every class 
who can write or speak, consecrate their talents to the diffu- 
sion of light, and love, and paace. Should there be an effort, 
such as the object demands, God will grant his blessing, pos- 
terity will be greatful, heaven will be filled with joy and praise, 
and « the sword shall not devour forever.” 


SECTION VIII. 


Let not the universality of the custom be regarded as an 
objection to making the attempt. If the custom be wicked 
and destructive, the more universal, the more important is a 
reforination. . If war is ever to be set aside, an effort must 
some time be made; and why not now, as well as at any future 
day ? What objection can now be stated, which may not be 
brought forward at any after period ? 

If men must have objects for the display of heroism, let 
their intrepidity be shown in firmly meeting the formidable 
prejudices of a world in favor of war. Here is an opportunity 
for the display of such heroism as will occasion no remorse on 
a dying bed, and such as God will approve at the final reckon- 
ing. In this cause, ardent zeal, genuine patriotism, undaunted 
fortitude, the spiritof enterprize, and every quality of mind 
worthy of a hero, may be gloriously displayed. Who ever dis- 
played a more heroic spirit than Saint Paul? For such hero- 
ism and love of country as he displayed, the object now propos- 
¢d will open the most ample field at home and abroad. 

That there is nothing in the nature of mankind, which ren- 
ders war necessary and unavoidable—nothing which inclines 
them to it, which may not be overcome by the power of educa- 
tion, may appear from what is discoverable in the two sects 
already mentioned. The Quakers and Shakers are of the 
same nature with other people, « men of like passions” with 
those who uphold the custom of war. All the difference bes 

tween them and others results from education and habit. The 
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principles of their teachers are diffused through their socie- 
ties, impressed on the minds of old and young; and an aver- 
sion to war and violence is excited, which becomes habitual, 
and has a governing influence on their hearts, their passions 
and their lives. 

If then it has been proved to be possible, by the force of 
education, to produce such an aversion to war, that people will 
not even defend their own lives by acts of violence ; shall it be 
thought impossible by similar means, to destroy the popularity 
of offensive war, and exclude the deadly custom from the a- 
bodes of men? 

The following things will perhaps be generally admitted ; 
that the christian religion has abolished the practice of enslav- 
ing captives, and in several respects mitigated the evils of war, 
by introducing milder usages ; that if the temper of our Sa- 
viour should universally prevail among men, wars must cease 
to the ends of theearth ; that the scriptures give reasonto hope 
such a time of peace will result from the influence of the chris« 
tian religion. 

If these views and expectations are well founded, does if 
not follow of course, that the spirit and custom of war is di- 
rectly opposed to the principles and spirit of the gospel; that 
in proportion as the gospel has its proper effect on the minds 
of men, an aversion to war must be excited ; and that it is the 
duty of every christian to do all in his power to bring the cus- 
tom into disrepute, and to effect its abolition ? 

Can it be consistent with due regard to the gospel, for 
christians to hold their peace, while they see a custom prevail- 
ing, which annually sweeps off myriads of their brethren, 
hurrying them into eternity by violence and murder? Can 
they forbear to exert themselves, to put an end to this volwn- 
tary plague? Can we feel a conviction that war is in its nature. 
opposed to the principles and spirit of our religion, and that it 
is the purpose of Géd to put an end to this scourge by the in- 
fluence of the gospel ; and still sleep on without any effort to 
produce the effect, which we believe is intended by our heav- 
enly Father ? 
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If the christian religiow is to put an end to war, it must be 
by the efforts of those who are under its influence. So long 
therefore as christians acquiesce in the custom, the desirable 
event will be delayed. 

Christianity is not itself a powerful intelligent agent. It 
is neither a God, an angel, ner a man. It is only a system of 
divine instructions, relating to duty and happiness ; to be used 
by men for their own benefit, the benefit of each other, and 
the honor of its Author. Like all other instructions, they are 

eof no use any farther than they are regarded and reduced to 
practice. 

In what way then is it possible that christianity should put 
an end to war, but by enlightening the minds of men, as to the 
evil of the custom, and exciting them to an opposite course of 
conduct? Is it possible that the custom of war should be abol. 
ished by the influence of religion, while christians themselves 
are its advocates ? 

If God has appointed that men shall be saved by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, the gospel must be preached, or the end will 
never be accomplished. Soif he has appointed that by the 
same gospel this world shall be delivered from war, this also 
must be effected by similar means. The tendency of the gos- 
pel to this effect must be illustrated and enforced ; its opposi- 
tion to war must be displayed in the lives of christians; and 
men must be influenced by gospel motives to cease from de- 
stroying one another. 

There are other effects, which we expect will be produced 
by christianity, namely, the abolition of heathen idolatry, and 
the various modes of offering human sacrifices. But how are 
these events to be brought about? Do we expect that our Bi- 
bles will spread their covers for wings, fly through the world, 

and convert the nations, without the agency of christians ? 
Should we expect the gospel would ever convert the heathen 
from their idolatry, if those, who profess to be its friends, 
should themselves generally encourage idolaters in their pre- 
sent courses, by a compliance with their customs? Such ex- 
pectations would be just as reasonable, as to expect the gospel 
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will occasion wars to cease, without the exertions of christians, 
and while they countenance the custom by their own examples. 

It will perhaps be pleaded, that mankind are not yet suffi- 
ciently enlightened, to apply the prineiples of the gospel for the 
abolition of war; and that we must wait for a more improved 
state of society. Improved in what ? in the science of blood? 
Are such improvements to prepare the way for peate?, Why 
not wait a few centuries, until the natives of India become 
more improved in their idolatrous customs, before we attempt 
to convert them to christianity? Do we expectthat by contin- 
uing in the practice of idolatry, their minds will be prepared to 
receive the gospel? If not, let us be consistent, and while we 
use means for the conversion of heathens, let means also be 
used for the conversion of christians. For war is in fact a 
heathenish and savage custom, of the most malignant, most 
desolating, and most horrible character. It is the greatest 
curse, and results from the grossest delusions that ever afflict- 
ed a guilty world. 


NOTE, 


After the preceding pages were chiefly in type, I saw for the first time 
“The comprarnt of peace” and “ antrretemon,” written by Erasmus. 
The coincidence of opinions and remarks must strike every reader, who 
shall.compare the writings of Erasmus with this Review. He will, how- 
ever, also peceive a disparity of eloquence not mach to the honor of the 
latter. But should the Review be only the occasion of exciting Christians 
to read the more important work of Erasmus, my labor will neither be ia 
vain nor regretted. In his discussion of the subject, there is a display of 
reason, religion and eloquence, calcu)ated to convince every mind, which is 
not strongly fortified by the delusions of prejudice, and te interest every 
heart which is less hardened than Pharaoh’s. It is indeed astonishing that 
even popish prejudices could resist the force of his reasoning against the 
eustom of war. Asa specimen of his spirit and style, we quote the follow. 
ing passages, in reference to the custom of using the symbol of the Cross 
for a standurd, partaking of the Lord’s Supper before guing to battle, and 
saying the Lord’s prayer. 

“ The absurdest circumstance of all those respecting the use of the 
€Rross a8 a standard is, that you see it glittering and waving high in air, in 
both the contending armies at once. Divine service is performed to the 
same Christ in both armies at the same time. What a shocking sight ! 
Lo! cagssrs dashing against cressxs, and cmarsT on this side firing bullets 





at emetst on the other; Cross against Cross, and Christiagainst Christ !” 
He adds :— 

Let us now imagine we hear a soldier among these fighting Christians 
saying the Lord’s prayer. “ Over rataen,” sayshe: O, hardened wretch { 
ean you call um Father, when you are just going to cut your brother's 
throat ? “ Hallowed be thy name :”* how can the name of God be more im- 
piously unhallowed, than by mutual bloody murder among you, his sons ? 
“ Thy kingdom come .’* do you pray for the coming of his kingdom, while 
you are endeavoring to establish an earthly despotism, by the spilling of 
the blood of God’s sons and subjects? “Thy will be done on earth, as it ie 
in heaven 2” His will in heaven is for peace, but you are now meditating war- 
Dare you say to your Father in heaven, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
when you are going the next minute to burn your brother's cornfields ; and 
had rather lose the benefits of them yourself, than suffer him to enjoy them 
unmolested ? With what face can you say, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us,” when so far from forgiving your 
ewn brother, you are going, with all the haste you can, to murder him in 
eold blood, for an alleged trespass, which after all is but imaginary? De 
you presume to deprecate danger of “ temptation,” who, not without great 
danger to yourself, are doing all you can to force your 4rother intodanger ? 
Bo you deserve to be delivered from evil, that is, from the evr/ being to whose 
impulse you submit yourself, and by whose spirit you are guided, in contriv- 
ing the greatest possible evil to your brother 7?” 

It may be doubted whether a complete history of all the conduct of in- 


fernal spirits, would contain any thing more inconsistent, more abominable, 
er more to be deplored, than has appeared in the history of warring chris. 
tians. To behold two contending armies, from christian nations, so delud- 
ed as mutually to offer prayers to the same benevolent God, fof success in 
their attempts to butcher each other, is enough to fill the mind of any con- 
siderate person with amazement and horror. Yea, a sight like this might 
éause weeping in heaven, and triumph in hell! 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


= 


A SPECIAL INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT OP THE 
UNITED STATES AND OMAR, AN OFFICER DISMIS- 
SED FOR DUELLING. 


President. Your countenance, sir, I think I have seen be- 
fore, but your name I do not recollect. 

Omar. May it please your excellency, I am Omar, the man 
who was lately an officer in the military service, and who was 
dismissed for some concern in an affair of honor. I have for 
some time been desirous of an interview on that subject. 

P. It was painful to me, te issue the order for your removal. 
I had no personal animosity against you ; but I had become con- 
vinced, that unless something could be done to check that need- 
less and inhuman custom, many valuable men would lose their 
lives, without any service to their country. 

O. 1 was indeed offended, when I was informed of your deter- 
mination ; but afterwards I took the matter under serious consid- 
eration, and became fully convinced that duelling is a wicked, un- 
warrantable custom, which occasions the sacrifice of many lives, 
and the distress of many families, without any benefit to commu- 
nity. I therefore entirely approve your conduct in removing 
me from office, and thank you for your fidelity. 

P. I am much pleased to see in you a disposition so friendly 
and magnanimous. Your views of duelling are clearly correct. 
I sincerely wish they may become universal, that human lives 
may no more be sacrificed to false principles of honor. You, my 
good friend, now stand on fair ground to be eminently useful in 
preserving the lives of valuable members of society, by an effort 
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to open their eyes to the enormity of a cumom, which has made 
such deplorable inroads among men of rank. No one disputes 
your valor, and as you have become convinced of the evil of the 
custom, your influence may go far towards its abolition. Only 
render thecustom disreputable, and it will wither away like a weed 
pulled up by the roots and exposed to the heat of the sun. Pop- 
ularity is the only element in whieh such a murderous custom 
can thrive, or even live, among men of reflection. To save your 
fellow men from untimely death, is an object which your benevo- 
lent mind will pursue with ardor. And any aid which it may 
be proper for me to give, will not be withheld, 

O. I thank you, sir, for the kind sentiments you have expres- 
sed. I think I should be willing to exert myself to put an end 
to duelling, if I could see a fair prospect of success. But you 
are aware, sir, that the prepossessions of many gentlemen, espe- 
cially in the southern states, are very strong in favor of the cus- 
tom. Should I write or speak much on the subject, I shall prob- 
ably be dubbed with the title of puritan or fanatic, and bring on 
myself much reproach, without being able to do any considerable 
good. 


P. A man of pure mind and benevolent heart, has little to fear 
from being called a puritan. As to fanatics, | am not acquaint- 
ed with any persons more deserving that name, than those who 
will wantonly sacrifice their own lives, and the lives of others, to 
false principles of honor, without even the prospect of benefit to 
themselves, their families, or their country. 

QO. I feel the force of your remarks. I am disposed to do 
what I can to preserve men from untimely death ; but I must re- 
ly on your patronage. 

P. Of that you may feel assured, in so good a cause. I have 
long lamented the prevalence of duclling, but I never saw before 
so fair a prospect of opposing it with effect. 1 am determined to 
bear a decided testimony against it, while I hold the presidency, 
by dismissing every military officer in the army or the navy, who 
shall be guilty of giving or accepting a challenge, or of instigating 
ethers to such acombat. I indeed hope, that what has been al- 
ready done will prevent a repetition of such murderous folly, for 
} have po wish for an occasion to express my displeasure against 
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military men ; but my resolution is fixed. They must forbear, 
or be dismissed. 

OQ. Decision in this particular will, I think, make a powerful 
impression ; and it is-a fortunate circumstance, that the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain has adopted a similar course. This pla- 
ces the military officers under both governments on the same 
ground ; and the cooperation of different governments for the 
same benevolent object, will render the efforts doubly efficacious. 

P. You remember the impression which was made on the pub- 
lic mind, by the fatal duel between General Hamilton and Colo- 
nel Burr. I think a very great portion of gentlemen at that time 
would have been really glad to see the custom fairly set aside. 
Many, I am persuaded, feel as Hamilton did, as to the propriety 
and morality of the custom ; and would never comply with it, if 
any thing could be done, which, in their view, would free them 
from odium in a refusal. Now, as the custom wholly depends 
on a delusive opinion, like that which formerly prevailed of burn 
ing heretics, any measures which may be adopted to change the 
opinions of those who favor the custom, will tend to its aboli- 
tion. Would it not then be wise to form societies, in which the 
subject should be fully discussed, and whose object should be to 
effect a revolution in the opinions of that class of people who re- 
gard the custom as honorable ? 

O. Such a plan, I think, would have a happy tendency. I know 
of a number, who sincerely regret that the custom was ever adopt- 
ed; and who, I think, would cheerfully associate for the purpose 
you propose, could they only be headed by some powerful char- 
acter. The project would be greatly favored by this circum- 
stance, that the sentiments of serious people in general, and in- 
deed of a vast portion of community, are already so decidedly 
opposed to the custom, that they would rejoice in any effort to 
bring it into universal disrepute. In New Englaud the custom 
is generally regarded with abhorrence, as a privileged mode of 
murder, assumed by gentlemen, in violation of the laws of justice 
and reason, as well as the laws of the land. ‘Thousands, in per- 
haps every state, view the matter in the same light, and the more 
it. is examined, the more it will be abhorred. Could we only ob 
tain the concurrence of twenty persons, such as I could name, to 
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unite with the mass of people already prepared for the enter- 
prize, I think it would be possible in twenty years, to render the 
custom of duelling as perfectly odious, as that of horse stealing. 

P. “ The power of reasoning,” says Dr. Reid, “ in those who 
have it, may be abused in morals, as in other matters. Toa 
man who uses it with an upright heart, and a single eye to find 
what is his duty, it will be of great use; but when it is used to 
justify what a man has a strong inclination to do, it will only serve 
to deceive himself and others. When a man can reason, his pas- 
sions will reason, and they are the most cunning sophists we meet 
with.” It is by the reasoning of “ the passions,” these “ cun- 
ning sophists,” that gentlemen persuade themselves that they may 
be justified in exposing their own lives, and the lives of others, 
in the custom of duelling. If they would lay aside their passions, 
and reason impartially, they would easily see, that it would be as 
justifiable in any other class of citizens, even in women and chil- 
dren, to adopt a murderous mode of settling controversies, as it 
is in them. Yet they would now use their influence to have oth- 
er people hanged for imitating their own example. It is indeed 
amazing, that men of sense can be thus bewildered by the influ- 
ence of their passions, and the popularity of a barbarous custom, 
which had its origin in an age of savage manners. What securi- 
ty would be given to the lives of gentlemen, and from what anx- 
iety would their families be relieved, if this custom should be- 
come disreputable among that class of men! The fate of Hamil- 
ton and Burr is a solemn lesson to all men of reputation, who fa- 
vor the custom. Burr succeeded in killing the object of his 
envy, but what has been his own fate? What advantage has he 
gained? Before the duel he sustained a high rank in society, but 
since, like his predecessor Cain, he has been a vagabond in the 
earth. 

O. The public have no occasion to thank Colonel Burr; yet I 
am of opinion that his duel has had a favorable influence against 
the practice. Indeed I have believed that my dismissal was oc- 
casioned by the influence which that event had on your mind, and 
the minds of others. But still I rejoice in the issue. It has 
been useful to me, and I hope it will be so to others. Various 
circumstances concurred to make the duel of those men service- 
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able in the way I have mentioned. Hamilton was unquestiona- 
bly one of the most eminent men in the nation, in the view of 
both political parties. His fall occasioned a shock like that of an 
earthquake, and prepared the minds of the multitude to listen to 
whatever was said against the custom. The clergy availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, to express their abhorrence.of the 
practice, and to exhibit it in the most odious colors; and what 
they said was listened to with seriousness and gratification. The 
trivial nature, also, of the offence, which Burr made the ground 
of the challenge, was calculated to lead people to regard his con- 
duct with detestation. 

.-P. Another thing may be mentioned, which had great effect 
—the deliberate testimony which Hamilton gave in writing 
against the custom, as immoral and murderous. This testi- 
mony was evidently written with a kind of presentiment that the 
duel would cost him his life. That a man of his giant mind 
should be seduced by popular opinion, to comply with a custom, - 
' which he conscientiously believed to be wicked, was truly extra- 
ordinary. Judicious and reflecting persons could easily perceive 
by the writing which he left, that the convictions of his own 
mind were decidedly against the custom, as of a barbarous and 
immoral character ; and that his compliance was the effect of 
what he believed to be the popular opinion among gentlemen of 
honor. He evidently sacrificed his own life to an opinion which 
he belived to be erroneous, and to a custom which he regarded as 
abominable. 

The offence, on which the challenge was given, was indeed of a 
trivial nature, compared with the mode of obtaining redress. At 
a time when party spirit is prevalent in a community, as it then 
was and is now, if such things as Burr made the ground of the 
challenge, may be regarded as sufficient to justify a duel, fifty 
thousand may be fought in this country every years Andifeve- 
ry class of people may follow such examples, as surely they may 
if commendable, the custom would sweep the land of its inhab- 
itants like a general plague. No person would be secure from 
falling a victim to the prejudices and passions of some political 
opponent.. Men of rank should certainly consider what would 
be the consequences, if all other classes of community should 











































follow their example, in making thus light of human life. Indeed 
the offences in general, on the ground of which duels are fought, 
are hardly worthy of the notice of a man of a noble and magnan- 
imous mind. They are generally the ebullitions of passion and 
prejudice, to which all men are liable, and none more so than 
duellists. The custom is 60 far from being honorable, or a com- 
pliance with it an indication of a generous mind, that it is an in- 
dication of petalance and malignity unbecoming any man of honor. 
By a conformity to this custom, men do not even rise above the 
most petulant and ferocious of the brute creation. They fall far 
below the magnanimity of the mastiff, who can hear the barking 
of twenty snappish curs, without breaking his trot or being mov- 
ed so much as to turn his head to notice them. 

The custom of duelling cherishes and gives scope to the vilest 
passions of the human heart, renders men bloody and ferocious 
on principle, and tends to exterminate the kind affections, which 
are most essential to social happiness. 

To see men of rank thus trifle with human life, must naturally 
have considerable effect on the other classes of society. It must 
excite abhorrence, or inspire them with similar feelings and sen- 
timents. The more, therefore, this custom prevails, the greater 
must be the insecurity of human life, the greater the corruption 
of morals in society, and the more a blood thirsty disposition will 
prevail through the land. 

O. Your excellency will excuse my weakness—— 

P. You seem, sir, to be oppressed with grief, or some other 
emotion, for which { cannot account. 

O. Regret, shame, admiration, and astonishment, have all com- 
bined, and overcome me. I regret that I ever gave the least 
countenance to a custom so sanguinary. I am ashamed that Iso 
long remained blind to the obvious dictates of reason and reli- 
gion, and that I suffered my mind to be seduced by the sophistical 
reasoning of the passions. I was struck with admiration at your 
manner of expressing the reai sentiments of my own heart. I 


may truly say, as honest and illiterate individuals often say on — 


hearing an eloquent, intelligent man, “ you have expressed my 
views of the subject better than I could have expressed them my- 
self.” But I was also astonished. 
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P, What excited your astonishment ? 

O. I was astonished, that while you see so clearly the immoral 
nature, and the demoralizing and fatal tendency of duelling, you 
have not seemed aware how easily your remarks might be appli- 
ed to another custom, which has been still more popular, and 
more destructive. 

P. You mean probably the ancient custom of killing men for 
their religious opinions, when they happened to dissent from the 
creed of the majority. 

O. No, sir; that is not the custom I had in view, but one as 
unreasonable, and more destructive to the lives of men. Per- 
haps at an earlier moment of our interview I should have dis- 
closed more fully the result of those reflections, to which I was 
led by being removed trom office. But I have felt a delicacy in 
the affair, and some fears lest I should say something which 
would not be so acceptable to your excellency, as what I have 
said on a custom which we mutually abhor. 

P. The ingenuous and amiable spirit you have displayed, 
in regard to your removal from office, has gained my confidence 
and esteem. You may speak without reserve. I think I shall 
hear with patience, and I hope with impartiality. 

O. To be frank, sir, when I had reflected on the moral nature 
of duelling, and become fully convinced of its injustice and enor- 
mity, I was then led to compare this custom with that of war, 
for which also I had been an advocate. The more I pondered; 
the more I was struck with the similarity of the principles, on 
which the two customs have been supported. On the whole, I 
became fully convinced, that war has no advantage of duelling in 
respect to its being necessary, justifiable, or honorable; and that it 
is as much worse than duelling, as it is more destructive to the 
lives of innocent people. 

P. You surprize me, sir! Are you not aware that war has 
been admitted for the settlement of national controversies, in all 
ages and all countries, as far back as history extends? 

O. Tam, sir: But had duelling been as uniformly and univer+ 
sally admitted, as the best method of settling disputes between 


individuals, would that amount to proof of the propriety of the 
custom ? ; 
2 
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P. It would not. There is, however, a striking dissimilarity in 
the two cases. Duelling results from the folly and rashness of 
presumptuous individuals, who assume a right to expose their 
own lives, and to destroy one another. But war is made by 
lawful authority, by the deliberate counsels of the rulers of a na- 
tion. 

O. Suppose then, that the rulers of a civilized nation should 
deliberately authorize duels, as the best mode of deciding pri- 
vate controversies ; would this abate the malignant and odious 
nature of the custom? And would not such a set of rulers be 
justly considered as barbarians? 

P. Be this as it may ; you will admit that the offences, for 
which wars are declared, are of a more serious nature, than those 
for which duels are fought. 

@G. No, sir, not always. One half the wars in christendom 
have been declared without any real offence at all, or on as frivo- 
lous pretexts as challenges are given by duellists. Offences may 
be called either great or small only by comparison; and to make 
a fair estimate in the two cases, we should compare the offences 
with the probable consequences of an appeal toarms. The offen- 
ces for which duels are fought appear trifling, compared with the 
probable and the possible consequences of seeking redress by a 
challenge. When a duel is to be fought for the decision of a 
private dispute between two gentlemen,jit is probable that one, and 
possible that both the combatants will be killed ; and that one or 
both of their family connexions will be subjected to mourning and 
woe. Now certainly it must be an offence of a more serious na- 
ture than usually occurs, to justify an appeal to pistols or swords, 
with such awful prospects as the result ; and it is in this view of 
the matter that the usual pretexts for duels appear altogether in- 
sufficient and trifling. 

P. This is granted. 

O. Well, sir, in the present state of the civilized nations of 
christendon, when a war is declared, it must be done with a prob- 
ability that sixty thousand lives will be sacrificed, and a much 
greater number of families subjected to severe affliction ; and 
with a possibility that ten times this amount of suffering will be 
the consequence of making war. In what instance, then, has a 
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war been declared, when the offence was not trifling, compared 
with the probable and possible consequences of an appeal to 
arms? The challenge for a duel exposes but two lives; the de- 
claration of war as really exposes a hundred thousand. Are 
then the offences for which war is usually declared, a hundred 
thousand times greater, than those for which challenges are giv- 
en? If not, they are very insufficient to justify war. 

P. But the honor of a nation wili not allow a government to 
submit to insult or aggression. If they submit in one case they 
may in another; and every instance of submission is an invita- 
tion to renewed insult. It is of the highest importance to a na- 
tion, that its rulers should be ever ready to vindicate its honor, 
by an appeal to arms. 

O. And what, may it please your excellency, does all this 
amount to, but the plea of a duellist from the lips of aruler? You 
have admitted that duelling is practised in support of false prin- 
ciples of honor, and that the sacrifices thus made are wanton and 
needless. But an appeal to arms in vindication of honor, is no 
more necessary on the part of a nation, than on the part of a mil- 
itary officer, or any other gentleman. The delusion is the same 
in both cases—dishonorable and ruinous sacrifices are made to a 
phantom called honor, while TRUE HONOR is but little regarded. 

P. But what could the rulers of a nation do in a case like ours 
before the late war? We complained of wrongs, repeated and 
urged our complaints over and over again, but the British gov- 
ernment forbore redress, tili our patience was exhausted. 

O. What would you advise a gentleman of honor to do in a 
similar case? His brother has insulted him, or said something by 
which his honor is wounded. The complainant has repeatedly 
stated his grievances, but redress is delayed. Would you advise 
him to send a challenge, and then, if he can, blow a ball through 
his brother’s heart? Would you also advise him to kill off half'a 
score of his brother’s family, who never have done him, nor even 
wished him, the least injury ? 

P. Not so! this would be horrible ; but you have not given a 
direct answer to my question ; what could have been done to avoid 
the war ? 

O, "THe VERY SAME, SIR, THAT WAS DONE TO MAKE PEACE; 








Nothing more, I think, could have been necessary. Such a trea- 
ty as we now have, had it been made before the war, would have 
saved all the sacrifices of blood and treasure on both sides of the 
contest. And your excellency will not deny, that such a treaty 
might have been obtained before the war, at less expense than the 
support of one of our commissioners at Ghent. 

f. But the war has ratsed our national character, and evinced 
that other nations are not to injure us with impunity. 

9, May it please your excellency, I admit that the war has 
raised our national character just as a duellist raises his own char- 
acter when he gives a challenge, fights bravely, injures his antago- 
nist, receives » wound which must be a burden for life, and then 
makes peace without any other concession or recompense. 

#. I will not impute to you any unfriendly design, but your 
remarks ecem to have a bearing against me, as president of the 
nation. 

O. Be assured, sir, that nothing unfriendly or disrespectful has 
been or will be intended by me. I have been myself an advocate 
both for war and duelling. The measures you adopted to check 
‘duelling, were the occasion of my present views on both subjects. 
On the subject of duelling we are now perfectly agreed. 1 wish 
torecompense your favor to me, by convincing you that war and 
duelling are equally unjustifiable. 

P. It would be awful to me, to think of the havoc of lives 
during the late war, should I become of your opinion. I think, 
however, no person acquainted with me can say, that I am natur- 
ally of a malignant and sanguinary character. Some circumstan- 
ees had influence to induce me to consent to the war, which it 
may not be proper to name. But of this you may rest assured, 
that I did not consent to the war under a conviction, that the cus- 
tom of war was murderous and unjustifiable, as General Hamil- 
ton consented to a duel with Burr. 

Q. By what he supposed to be the popular opinion, General 
Hamilton was induced to think that, all things considered, it was 
better for him to comply with a custom, which he believed to be 
immoral, than to refuse. And although your excellency had not 
been convinced that the custom of war was unjustifiable, yet some 

-zespectable characters have been of the opinion, that you consent- 
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ed to the war, not so much from a conviction of its justice, as 
from a desire to gratify some others, and to give scope to what 
you thought was the popular feeling. But whether this appre- 
hension be correct, I pretend not to say. I believe that your 
friends in general do not impute to you a sanguinary character. 

P. I verily thought, and still think, that we had received inju- 
ries from Great Britain ; I supposed the custom of war to be jus- 
tifiable ; and I had reason to think that the war would be popular 
with that part of the nation which raised me to the presidency. 
The war has not, indeed, produced all the benefits I hoped for ; 
but peace is again restored, and I regard it as a bl. ssing. ; 

Your remarks on war have made some impression on my 
mind. If I have been in an error, it is of a serious nature, and 
I wish to know the truth. But the evening is farspent. If you 
wish to make any farther communications to me on the subject 
of war, will it not be best to doit by letter? In this way you will 
have opportunity to set your arguments in the strongest light, 
and I shall have opportunity to examine them with greater atten- 
tion and advantage. Whatever may be the result, I will read 
with care, and endeavor to weigh your reasoning in an even bal- 

ance. 

Q. Both your candor and your proposal strike my mind agree- 
ably. I shall reflect on them with pleasure, and I think I shall 
write, for my heart is filled with the subject, and from the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaks, and the pen moves with ease. 
You may probably think me an enthusiast; but my enthusiasm 
leads me to endeavor to save men’s lives, and not to destroy them. 
Such enthusiasm I would gladly diffuse through the land, and 
through the world. Should it become as general and as ardent, 

as has been the destructive enthusiasm for war and violence, our 
present peace will never be interrupted. Without the least hesi- 
tation, I submit to the good sense of your excellency one ques- 
tion, and with that shall close, un my part, the present agreeable 
interview— Which is the most to be commended and encouraged, 
an enthusiasm to save, or an enthusiasm to destroy ? 

P. You do me justice in believing, that I cannot hesitate in so 
‘plain a case. Farewel, my very good friend, farewel, 
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‘SIX LETTERS FROM OMAR TO THE PRESIDENT. 


—-—— 


LETTER I. 


imoemne cand by your generous proposal, I now take my 
pen to express to you more fully my convictions and my views 
relating to war. 

Your excellency is aware, that ardor of mind leads to the use 
of strong language, in expressing opinions, and in making remarks 
on what is believed to be inhuman and unjustifiable. But what- 
ever language my enthusiasm to save the lives of men may lead 
me to adopt, I beg you would consider my letters as written with 
the same feelings of friendship and respect, which you observed 
in me during the late interview. I donot consider you, or any of 
the rulers of our nation, as under any greater mistake on the sub- 
ject of war,than what has been common to the rulers of other na- 
tions, and to people in general; and whatever bearing my remarks 
may have on the late war, they will not proceed from enmity to 
any person concerned in that lamentable affair. My object is, if 
possible, to prevent a recurrence of a similar calamity, by expos- 
ing what I believe to be the misapprehensions from which wars 
have originated. I do not pretend to say, that we had not as 
good ground for declaring war against Great Britain, as has been 
generally found by war-makers in past ages, and other countries. 
By examining history I have become fully convinced, that the 
pretexts for war have generally been of a very trivial character ; 
and that the real objects of war have commonly been concealed 
under a huge proclamation of pretended injuries, or of some real 
injuries artfully and wantonly exaggerated. Having premised 
these things I now proceed to the intended remarks. 

Your excellency removed me from office, because you had be- 
come convinced, that unless a check could be given to the custom 
of duelling, many valuable men would lose their lives, without any 
service to their country. This I admitted as a sufficient reason 
against duelling, and for your treatment of me. But for asimilar 
reason I object to wars, and wish the custom abolished. Let us, 
sir, examine the subject fairly, and inquire whether the lives lost 
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in war are not sacrificed ‘ without any service to their country.” 
We will look at some of the most celebrated wars. 

Alexander the Great was a wonderful war-maker. In his wars 
a vast multitude of men lost their lives. But what advantage to 
Macedon, or to any other country, were the sacrifices made to the 
ambition of that celebrated conqueror? Did he not distress his 
own country, as well as every country he invaded? Were not 
more lives lost in his wars, than have been lost in all the duels 
since the day that “ Cain slew his brother?” And what more ad- 
vantage resulted to any nation from the loss of lives in the wars 
of Alexander, than from those which have been sacrificed in du- 
elling ? 

Not needlessly to multiply examples, we will now come down 
to our own times. No nation probably im our day has sacrificed 
more lives in war than the Freachs Napoleon was another Al- 
exander, and he kept a large portion of the French nation dressed 
in mourning, or oppressed with grief during his reign. Has 
France, sir, been benefitted by this immense sacrifice? That peo- 
ple have indeed obtained the name of being brave te fight. But is 
not this nearly the sum of their gain ? Let this be compared with 
the Joss. Will the credit of fighting bravely cancel the debt of 
millions of lives sacrificed, and the distress of more millions of 
mourners? If not, it may be presumed that France is no gainer 
by the wars of Napoleon. ‘Then add to the loss, the misery he 
occasioned in the countries he invaded, and what shall we say of 
that destroyer? Was he not truly “ the scourge of God,” and the 
greatest curse Europe ever endured in one man? 

We will now, sir, come nearer home. In the late war. with 
Great Britain, we have probably lost a hundred fold more lives 
than have ever been lost by duelling in our country, since its first 
settlement. And, pray sir, have not these lives been lost “ with- 
eut any service to their country,” except such Aonor as.a duellist 
acquires by fighting bravely, after he has given a challenge? But 
is this honor an equivalent for the loss of thirty thousand of our 
countrymen, and the destruction of as many more on the part 
of Great Britain? Does this honor heal the breaches made ia 
thirty thousand families? Does it dry up the tears of mourning 
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parents, widows, and orphans? Does it cancel the debts contract- 
ed by the war, and relieve the people from the burden of taxes? 


Does it place the thousands in comfortable circumstances, who _ 


were made bankrupts by the war? Does it insure the bliss of 
heaven to those who have died in battle? 

One question more in this connexion. Would your excellen- 
cy have given your own life to have secured to the nation every 
benefit that has been obtained by the war? If mot, at what rate do 
you value the lives of those who have perished, if you say the 
war has been a benefit to the nation? 

Yet, sir, I will not say, that no benefits are likely to result 
from the war. As the war between Hamilton and Burr was the 
otcasion of exciting abhorrence to the custom of duelling; so I 
believe the late war will serve to open many eyes, and be the oc- 
casion of bringing this “needless, inhuman custom” into disre- 
pute. Some farther remarks may be expected in future letters. 

In the mean time, I'am, &c. 


- 
—— 


LETTER II. 


ate think the custom of duelling is so far from being hon- 
erable, that by complying with it, men do not “rise above the 
most petulant and ferocious animals,” and that they “fall far be- 
low the magnanimity of the mastiff.” This perfectly corresponds 
with my views of the conduct of rulers in making war. You 
will then permit me to ask, Should not the rulers of a nation dis- 
play as much magnanimity as you wish to see in military officers 
and private gentlemen? Ought they not to equal the mastiff in 
magnanimity ? Shall we then censure the duellist for a private 
combat, and justify a ruler in plunging a whole nation into the 
miseries of war? 

“You speak of the honor of a nation as of vast importance. I 
admit that it is so; but in what does the honor of a nation con- 
sist? Does it consist in being guick to resent and brave to fight ? 
If honor be composed of such ingredients, why do you discoun- 
tenance duelling ? Why do you not rather wislfthe whole nation 
to be trained up to that mode of displaying valor? A nation edu- 
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cated as duellists would unquestionably be quick to resent and 
brave in battle. 

But, sir, does not the honor of a nation result from the display 
of intelligence, prudence, integrity, justice, benevolence, magna- 
nimity, forbearance, prosperity and happiness? ‘Let these ingredi- 
ents of national character be displayed before the world, and the 
revengeful, fighting character will soon be abhorred. 

If such things as I have named be the principal things which 
render a nation truly honorable, is it not manifestly as false a no- 
tion of honor which hurries a nation to make war, ag that which 
disposes a duellist to give a challenge? And is not making war, in 
effect, making a sacrifice of almost every thing which properly 
belongs to national honor? Are the rulers of a nation acting an 
honorable part, while manuring the earth with the blood of its in- 
habitants? Yea, with innocent bloed? Is it truly honorable for 
them to offer human sacrifices to their own ambition, or to the 
savage phantom, called honor? Is it honorable for rulers to cor- 
rupt the morals of community, and fill their country with pover- 
ty, distress, lamentation and woe? If this be honorable, what 
could be dishonorable ? 

You justly object to duelling, that it is of a demoralizing ten. 
dency. I object the same to war ; and I may boldly affirm, that 
in this respect, it is far worse than duelling. 

You think duellists ought to consider what would be the conse- 
quences, if all the people of other classes should imitate their ex- 
ample in making light of human life. But are duellists more 
chargeable with making light of human life, than rulers who make 
war? You can be at no loss for the proper answer to this question. 

“If duellists were not deluded by the reasoning of their pas- 
sions,” you think “they would see that all other classes of com- 
munity have as good a right as they have, to adopt a murderous 
mode of deciding controversies.” This was well said, and it 
may with propriety be repeated, with only changing the word du- 
ellists for rulers—“ If rulers were not deluded by the reasoning 
of their passions they would see, that every other class of citizens 
have as good a right as they have, to adopt a murderous mode of 
deciding controversies.” 

If we take a moral view of the subject, and examine it apart 
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from passion, prejudice, and custom, it will not be easy to see, 
why a murderous mode of deciding controversies would be more 
criminal in any other case, than in the contentions of rulers of 
different nations. Why may not different towns in the same 
state, or different families in the same town, or two individuals 
of the same family, follow the example of their rulers in this par- 
ticular? Only let a custom become popular in either of the other 
cases, and it will puzzle a Jesuit to tell, why it is more immoral, 
or more inhuman, or more offensive to God, than for the rulers 
of nations to adopt the same mode. 

It may indeed be said, that in civilized communities the laws 
provide for the settlement of controversies between towns, fami- 
lies, and individuals, so as to preclude the necessity of an appeal 
to arms. This is true; but it is equally true, that the laws of rea- 
son and religion provide for the settlement of disputes between 
mations. Will you plead that these laws do not insure that a na- 
tion shall, in all cases, obtain its rights without an appeal to arms? 
The same, sir, is true of civil laws in relation to the other cases. 
May I not safely add, that of all modes for obtaining rights, 
which were ever invented by men, there is not one more uncer- 
tain than that of war? To decide a question of right by lot, or 
_ the cast of a die, would be as sure of doing justice, as a decision 
by war, and infinitely less expensive, and more honorable. 

It is easy to see that if it should become fashionable for tewns 
and families to settle their disputes by war ; force, and violence, and 
fraud, and skill in the use of arms, would become a substitute 
for reason and justice, and be made the standard of right and 
wrong. No certainty could exist that right would be obtained, 
or wrongs redressed, by such decisions. It would, however, be 
very certain, that wrongs would be multiplied without number, 
and that the weak and the innocent would fall a prey to violence 
and injustice. But as awful as it may be to think of, every par- 
ticular in this description is strictly true, when applied to wars 
between nations, as a mode of deciding controversies, or of ob- 
taining rights. 

In truth, sir, 1am not acquainted with any species of violence, 
or fraud, or injustice, or robbery, or piracy, by which the laws of 
rectitude are more wantonly violated, than they are by the usages 
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of war. If the laws of rectitude and the rights of humanity are 
not violated by the custom and usages of war, then robbers, pi- 
rates and murderers may safely plead, “ not guilty.” For what 
species of violence or villainy is committed by these hardened 
wretches, which is not authorized by rulers in making war? Kil- 
ling the innccent, and violently taking or destroying property, are 
in fact the employ ments appointed for military men by war-making 
rulers. 

Your excellency observed that duellists would “ use their influ- 
ence to have people of other classes hanged for imitating their 
own example, in adopting a murderous mode of deciding contro- 
versies.” May not this remark be emphatically applied to rulers 
who make war? Do they not cause private citizens to be hanged 
for deciding quarrels by slaughter and violence? And yet, is not 
this the mode in which they decide their own quarrels? While 
they authorize and justify the violent slaughter of the innocent, 
in their own disputes with the rulers of other nations, they will 
punish with death similar acts of violence in the private quarrels 
of their subjects or fellow citizens! 

“To see” rulers “thus trifle with human life,” in their own 
quarrels, “‘ must naturally have considerable effect on the other 
classes of community.” To this influence, sir, in my opinion, is 
to be ascribed the far greater part of all the private murders and 
robberies which take place in the world. Men who are trained 
up to robbery and murder by the custom of war, may be expected 
to follow their trade, and not always to wait for the word of com- 
mand from those in authority. It requires more skill in the sci- 
ence of jesuitism, than such men generally possess, to see why it 
is more criminal for them to kill in their own quarrels, than to 
do the same acts in the quarrels of their rulers ; or to see why 
they may not rob and plunder the innocent for their own benefit, 
with the same propriety as to rob and plunder for the benefit of 
others. When, therefore, by the custom of war, men have be+ 
come hardened in vice, inured to crime, and habituated to acts of 
public authorized butchery and robbery ; can it be wonderful if 
their own wants and inclinations should lead them sometimes to 
commit similar acts in a more private and unauthorized manner? 
Indeed, sir, when it shall be duly considered, how much is done 
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by the custom of war, to corrupt the morals of community, and 
how many men are trained up to bloody and desperate enter- 
prizes; the greater wonder will be, that private robberies and 
murders are not ten times more frequent than they are now known 
to bein the world. It is, however, to be observed, that men who 
are accustomed to the violence of war and to military discipline 
very well know, that rulers will applaud acts of vielence and in- 
humanity in one case, and punish them with death in another ; and 
that there is no safety in robbing and murdering, except when it 
is done in obedience to the orders of government. 


—_——— 


LETTER III. 
SIR. 


Witn great propriety your excellency observed of duelling, 
that “ popularity is the only element in which such a murderous 
custom can thrive, or even live, among men of reflection ;” and 
that “ only let the custom become disreputable, and it will wither 
away like a weed pulled up by the roots, and exposed to the heat 
of the sun.” 

The very same, sir, may be as truly affirmed of the more des- 
tructive custom of war. It is popularity which keeps this cus- 
tom aiive ; it is this which produces the barbarous enthusiasm, to 
revenge, and to destroy. Let war become disreputable, let an en- 
thusiasm to save the lives of men be excited, and the custom will 
soon be abhorred, as “a privileged mode of murder,” under which 
rulers have assumed the right of exposing the lives of their own 
subjects, and of slaughtering the subjects of another nation. 

Suppose, sir, that prior to the late war, the people of this coun- 
try had viewed the custom of war with the same abhorrence that 
you now do the custom of duelling: Would the war have been 
declared? Or had it been declared under such circumstances, 
would not you and some others, have known before this time, as 
wellas I do, what it is to be dismissed from office, for being con- 
cerned in “ a needless and inhuman custom ?” 

Without any ill will towards your excellency,’or any other man 
in office, I may state another question: Would it not “ give a 
check tothe custom” of war, if the people of every nation should 
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adopt your summary mode, and dismiss from office every man 
who shows a disposition to involve his country in the miseries of 
war? The Prince Regent of Great Britain and the President of 
the United States, have adopted a very laudable method to check 
duelling. Let the people of the two nations so far imitate the 
examples of their chief magistrates, as to resolve, that henceforth 
no person shall be continued in any office of honor or profit, whe 
shall appear as an instigator of war. Then war and duelling will 
be placed, as they ought to be, on similar ground; and both, I 
hope, “ will wither away like weeds pulled up by the roots and 
exposed to the heat of the sun.” 

You proposed the formation of societies to discuss the subject 
of duelling, and to employ their influence to effect a revolution in 
the opinions of those who favor the custom ashonorable. Inthis 
proposal I cordially acquiesced. I may now in my turn propose 
the formation of societies to discuss the subject of war, and to 
attempt a revolution in the opinions of those who favor this cus- 
tom. As a thousand lives are sacrificed by war, to one by duel- 
ling, there seems to be a thousand fold stronger inducements in 
the former case, than in the latter. As I said of duelling I may 
say of war, “the more it is examined, the more it will be ab- 
horred.” 

Should peace societies be formed, several points will demand 
their attention. 

In the first place, it will behove them to investigate some mode 
for effecting a reformation in the manner of conducting newspa- 
pers—some mode which shall make it for the interest of editors 
to exclude from their papers every thing of a vindictive and in- 
flammatory character ; and to give the preference to such things as 
are of a pacific, friendly and uniting tendency. 

No species of publication has more influence on the state and 
morals of society than newspapers, and none which should be 
conducted with more care, and with purer motives. It is princi- 
pally by inflammatory and libellous publications, that society is 
agitated, enmity excited, and a disposition for war produced. 
Free and candid discussion should be encouraged, but such things 
as tend to inflame the minds of people with enmity, or a war spirit, 
should be discountenanced by every virtuous member of society. 

For when the passions of a community are inflamed, reason has 
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lost its control, and such measures will naturally be adopted as 
passion shall dictate ; and these are commonly such as involve 
deplorable calamities. Let newspapers be mace the vehicles of 
correct information and pacific sentiments, and the thirst for 
blood will abate, and the custom of war will lose its popularity. 


I might say more on this point, but your own reflections will 
supply many defects. 


—— ae 
——— 


LETTER I 
SIR 


i mave already hinted at one thing which would demand the 
attention of peace societies, should such be formed. I shall now 
observe, that it would also behove them to inquire, whether the 
most fatal delusions do not exist respecting national honor, true 
patriotism, and the right or power of rulers to make war. 

By what I have already said, your excellency has an idea of 
my views of national honor. I may however add a few thoughts 
on this point. 

The opinion which has been entertained of valor, or bravery in 
battle, as an honorable virtue, was evidently borrowed from the 
pagans, and not from the gospel of Jesus Christ. Fortitude to. 
suffer wrong, and to meet even death itself in the path of obedi- 
ence to God, rather than to do wrong, to avenge ourselves, or to 
render evil for evil,is the valor recommended by the precepts and 
the example of the Prince of Peace. This is a virtwe, opposite 
in its nature and tendency to that vindictive valor, so much ex- 
tolled by pagans and mahometans, and by such christians as prefer 
pagan morality to that inculcated by the gospel. 

The followers of Jesus were to resemble the harmless sheep 
and lambs, and not wolves and tigers. But many who have pro- 
fessed to be christians, have gloried in a resemblance to ferocious 
animals. Nor have they been contented with equalling the wolf 
and the tiger, in a blood thirsty disposition. ‘They have far sur- 
passed them. The wolf and the tiger are generally contented 
with devouring animals of different species from their own ; and 
these they attack, not so much to acquire honor by bravery in 
battle, as to procure something to satisfy their hunger, and to feed 
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their young. Itis believed they have seldom been known te 
exult in the premeditated slaughter of hundreds of their own 
species. 

But men, yea, men calling themselves christians, are not con- 
tented with butchering innumerable other tribes of animals, for 
food, clothing and other uses, but they even make what they re- 
gard as an honorable trade,a professional employment, of killing 


‘ ene another. ‘This conduct is believed to be peculiar to the hu- 


man race, and to have no parallel in the history of other beings, 
in heaven, on earth, nor even in hell. Men glory in their dignity 
above the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, and the fishes 
of the sea; but whether their making a trade of destroying one 
another, is to be regarded as an excellence, as something which 
contributes to the honor of our race, let conscience and common 
sense determine. If it be not an honorable distinction between 
us and other tribes of creation, it is unquestionably something 
which deserves the abhorrence of every intelligent being. 

In our estimation of wild animals, we most abhor those which 
are most fierce and blood thirsty ; yet we extol that in men, as an 
honorable virtue, which renders other beings objects of our abhor. 
rence. We cannot see a hawk kill a chicken, nor a wolf killa 
lamb, without feelings of commiseration for the sufferer, and 
feelings of indignation or detestation against the destroyer. Yet 
we can extol as a virtue the obdurate, unrelenting, revengeful 
and ferocious bravery, with which men can butcher one another 
in war. 

If satan had been appointed or permitted to dictate to christians 
what they should regard as honorable virtue and national honor, 
could he have suited himself better, than by proposing the very 
things, which are now so popular in christian nations? Could he 
have invented any thing, which would have insured more slaugh- 
ter of mankind by the hands of each other? 

If in the view of God, men are to be regarded as virtuous, be- 
cause they have arrived to.such a pitch of hardness, inhumanity 
and ferocity, that they can bravely slaughter one another; and if, 
in his view, the honor of a nation may be raised, by a display of 
this kind of virtue ; then as soon as these things shall be satisfac- 
torily proved, we may be certain that Jesus was an impostor, and 
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that Mahomet had higher claims to be regarded as a teacher sent 
from God. But at the same time another conclusion will force 
itself on the mind, in respect to the moral character of Jehovah; 
which is too horrid to be expressed. 


-—--— 


LETTER V. 


Patriotism is another thing which requires examination 
Like the delusive terms “ Liberty and Equality,” as used in the 
French revolution, and often with a view to cover the basest de- 
signs ; so the word patriotism is frequently in the mouths of vin- 
dictive war-makers, as a charm, to hurry men to destruction. As 
patriotism means “love of one’s own country,” we surely ought 
to understand by it, love to the lives, the privileges, the virtue, 
the peace, the prosperity, and the happiness of the community of 
which we are members. 

But as valor and skill in the work of human butchery, are now 
regarded as the cardinal virtues—and as the honor of a nation is 
supposed to be exalted by a display of such virtues ; so patriot- 
ism is made to consist in an enthusiasm to support government, 
in making and carrying on a war, which gives opportunity for 
the display of the wonderful virtues, and to exalt the glory of a 
nation. 

One man ardently wishes to preserve his countrymen from 
the miseries of war, and from the folly and madness of sacrific- 
ing their lives to the pagan idol Aonor—and would sooner lay 
down his own life to preserve the peace of his country, than be 
an instrument of involving it in the sins and calamities of war— 
He is considered as no patriot, but rather as an enemy to his coun- 
try. 

But another man loves his country so weil, that he is willing to 
sacrifice fifty or a hundred thousand of his fellow citizens in war, 
, rather than to endure any insult or injury from a foreign power— 
Here is patriotism, which will raise a man to the skies! No lan- 
guage is sufficient to express his praise! But if this may be called 
patriotism, it is patriotism with a vengeance against the best in- 
terests of his own country==a patriotism which calls evil good 
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and good evil, and which is murderous in propordon as it is ar- 
dent. 

Such love of country is like the love of the papists for the pa- 
gans, whom they eonverted with the sword, killing off one part 
of a nation, and subjecting those to slavery who chose to be dap- 
tized rather than slain. While these lovers of the pagans pre- 
tended to bless them with the gospel of salvation, they either de- 
ptived them of life, or of the blessings which render life desira- 
ble. Ina similar manner, the popular patriotism blesses a na- 
tion with the honor of being brave to fight, but it is at the ex- 
pease of killing off a large number of the citizens, and subjecting 
the survivors to poverty, taxation, mourning, and woe; and not 
unfrequently to the chains of despotism. 

My mind has been so engrossed with my subject, that I had 
almost forgotten that I was addressing your Excellency; but 
your candor will excuse such inattentions as may have resulted 
from an enthusiasm to save the lives of men, and to preserve 
my country from another war. My present views of patriotism 
were not cast in the popular mould ; but I think, should they pre- 
wail, they will be found conducive to the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of mankind; and this is an object worthy to be sought with 
ardor. Should you doubt the correctness of my views of pat- 
riotism, I wish you to compare them with the patriotism of the 
Savior of men. At present I feel disposed to regard Him as my 
pattern, rather than those I formerly followed. However much 
he might have been insulted, he would not, I think, have fought 
@ duel, to vindicate his honor ; yet few persons have displayed 
more intrepidity of character, than appearedin him. Nor do I 
think he would have advised a ruler to plunge his nation into the 


~ horrid abyss of war, that its virtue might be displayed, and its 


honor advanced, by bravely slaughtering the innocent people of an- 
other country. And is it not a circumstance worthy of some no- 
tice, that in pronouncing his benedictions, on virtuous characters, 
such as the “merciful,” the “peace makers,” &c. he omitted to 
say—“‘Blessed are the warmakers ; for they shall be called true 
patriots.” —This omission has impressed my mind with a belief, 
that the common encomiums on fighting men, are not very sure 
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passports to the joys of heaven, nor much to be relied on as nec- 
ommendations to divine favor. 

In my next, I intend to give a brief illustration of the mistakes 
relating to national honor, virtue, and patriotism. 


_ 


LETTER VI. 


SIR, 

In my last, I promised an illustration. You will recollect the 
allusion you made in our intervicw, to the custom of our ances- 
tors in putting men to death for a dissent from the majority in 
religious opinions. That custom will favor us with a striking il- 
lustration of the points before us, and of the fatal consequences 
which result from false notions of honor, virtue, and patriotism. 

In former ages, when the custom prevailed to which you al- 
luded, it was supposed that the Aonor of the christian church re- 
quired, that dissenters from the orthodox faith should be put to 
death ; and that by such sacrifices the purity of the church was 
preserved, and its Aonor secured and advanced. Having imbib- 
ed this false principle respecting the honor of the church, our am- 
cestors were very naturally led to another most dreadful mistake 
—namely, that a flaming zeal to destroy supposed heretics, was 
love to the honor and best interests of Christ and his kingdom. 
By these two false principles, the peace and happiness of the 
church were in a great measure destroyed, and millions of lives 
were sacrificed. 

Your excellency will agree with me, that the honor of a chris- 
tian church results from the display of mutual love, fidelity, for- 
bearance, and kindness, among its members, in conformity te 
the commands of their Lord and Savior; and not from making 
such havoc of each other’s lives, on account of some differences in 
opinion. You will also agree with me, that those axcient chris- 
tians were under an awful mistake, in supposing that their 
burning zea/ for the slaughter of dissenting brethren, was any 
thing of the nature of that /ove which Jesus required of his fol- 
lowers, and which he himself exemplified. 

I may now appeal to the good sense of your excellency, and 
ask, Were these ancient mistakes respecting the honor of the 
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church, and love to its best interest, any greater than the mistakes 
which then prevailed, and which still prevail, respecting the hon- 
or of a nation and love of country? And have not the latter 
mistakes occasioned a hundred fold more desolation and mis-~ 
ery than the former? 

Is it not, sir, a fact, that in every sanguinary custom which 
was ever popular among men, some false notion of honor has 
been established, with corresponding ideas of virtue? Is not this 
as strictly true of every other sanguinary custom, as of duelling, 
and burning men for their religious opinions? _I believe, sir, that 
on reflection, you will be convinced, that such is the truth of 
facts ; and that most of those who have ridiculed the fanaticism 
of papists and protestants of former ages, are themselves, as real- 
ly fanatics in regard to the custom of war, the honor of a nation, 
the virtue of fighting bravely, and love of country. The custom 
of war is supported by a fanaticism as black and as bloody, as any 
that can be named. You will remember who said, “ As to fan- 
atics, | am not acquainted with any persons more deserving of that 
name, than those who will wantonly sacrifice their own lives and 
the lives of others, to false principles of honor, without any pros- 
pect of advantage to themselves, their families, or their country :” 
Nor is it possible for you to deny that more human lives have 
been thus wantonly sacrificed in war, than by every other species 
of fanaticism, that ever existed on the face of the earth. 

For a long period of time, the papal clergy claimed the right 
of condemning men to suffer death, who happened to dissent from 
their creed. This conduct, I presume, you disapprove; and 
you probably wonder how clergymen could be so deluded, as to 
imagine they had any such right ; and how other classes of peo- 
ple could be prevailed on to submit to such daring usurpation, 
over the consciences and lives of men. But there are questions, 
which every protestant ruler may well address to his own con- 
science ;—What right have I to entice, or to compel, those under 
my government, to arm themselves with weapons of death, and 
enter the ranks of an army, for the purpose of slaughtering the 
unoffending subjects of a foreign government? Is not the pow- 
er I assume over the lives of men, as positively unjust and inhu- 
man, as the power assumed by the papal clergy? And is it not 
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wonderful that any intelligent community can be so deluded, as to 
think I have of right any such power. 

This subject, sir, I could pursue, had I leisure for the pur- 
pose ; but to save some labor to myself, and still do what I can 
in this all important cause, I shall inclose with this, a copy of a 
“Review of the power assumed bv sulers, over the lives of men 
and the laws of God, in making wat.” This review was written 
by a person with whom I have some acquaintance ; but, I believe 
without any expectation that it would ever fall into your hands. 
I am, however, permitted to send it to you, on this condition, 
that you should be informed that the writer intended the piece as 
a general review of the subject, without any particular applica- 
tion to the rulers of one nation rather than another; and that it 
is far from his wish, to excite enmity against the rulers of his 
own nation. While he thinks they have erred, he wishes them 
well, and hopes they never willerr in like manner again. 

Your excellency will perceive that the sentiments of the Re- 
view, at least, many of them, accord with those I have had the 
pleasure of communicating. If the author is correct on the 
point he has discussed, as I prevailingly think he is, there is an 
alarming error in the world on that subject, and a tremendous 
retribution awaits those who assume the power of making war. 
But your excellency professed a desire to know the truth, and a 
determination to read with candor, and to judge impartially. 
This must be my apology, if I need any, for the freedom I have 
indulged in my letters, and for sending the Review. With sin- 
cere desires for your happiness, and a hope that your last days 
may be your best, I am, sir, sincerely yours, 

OMAR, 
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A REVIEW OF THE POWER ASSUMED BY RULERS OVER THE 
LAWS OF GOD, AND THE LIVES OF MEN. 





Tae remarks now to be made will not be designed to, dimin- 
ish the respect which is due to the rilers of nations. _Rulers are 
but men, and like other men they are liable to be so misled by 
passion, prejudice, and custom, as to call evil good, and good 
evil. To convince and not to offend is the object in view. 

That every one may have opportunity to judge of the power 
assumed by rulers, a plain case will be stated, which has often oc- 
curred :— 

The dominions of two governments are separated only by a 
geographical line. Numerous settlements are made adjacent to 
the line on each side ; and the people of the two states live togeth- 
er as neighbors, friends, and brothers. They often meet in the 
same house for worship, become members of the same ckurch ; 
intermarriages are frequent ; the sons on one side purchase lands 


and settle on the other; and in a multitude of ways they become 


united, endeared, and attached to each other. 

In time of peace, if a Vicious person on one side steals on the 
other, and is detected, he is punished as a thief; if he malicious- 
ly kills, he is hanged as a murderer ; and all acts of violence are 
regarded as criminal. Such is the state of things during peace. 

The next news is, a dispute has arisen between the two gov- 
ernments. An ambassador has heen insulted, or a question of 
property or a boundary line has occurred. The dispute is manag- 
ed in a haughty, menacing tone on one side, and thus retorted on 
the other. Next outcomes a flaming manifesto or declaration of 
war. ‘The peaceful inhabitants, on the different sides of the line, 
are declared to be enemies to each other; they are required to 
take up arms and meet each other in the field of battle; neigh- 
bor against neighbor, brother against brother, and father 
against son. All the means which malice can suggest, or inge- 
nuity invent, are adopted; to inflame their passions, alienate their 
hearts, excite their enmity, and make them forget that they are 
friends and brethren. They must fight, or be punished as trai- 
tors or cowards. They myst kill or be killed, and perhaps both. 
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Now the laws of God are superseded by the declaration of 
war—theft is no longer stealing, nor killing murder. Nay, it is 
now declared to be just and honorable, to plunder and to kill ; 
and he who proves to be the most hardened and successful villain, 
acquires the greatest share of renown. After the parties have 
spread for years mutual havoc and desolation through the villa- 
ges, the sound of peace is heard by those who happen to be alive. 
The neighbors are required to cease from slaughter ; and killing 
again becomes murder, by the mere mandate of a ruler. 

Now we may boldly and solemly ask, who gave these rulers 
power to suspend the laws of God, during the war, and thus to 
sacrifice the lives of men? Who gave them a right to change 
the relations of these citizens from friends and neighbors to po- 
litieal enemies? Who authorized the rulers to inflame their sub- 
jects with enmity, and to arm them for mutual havoc and mur- 
der? 

Must not that ruler be the subject of strong delusions, or the 
most perfect insanity, who can suppose that a mandate from him- 
self can dissolve the obligations which men are under to love 
one another, or absolve them from guilt in shedding innocent 
blood? Can rational beings be so infatuated by a popular custom, 
as to suppose, that the mere word of a fallible, and perhaps un- 
godly ruler, is of sufficient force to annihilate or suspend the 
laws and authority of God ; so as to render that honorable virtue 
to day, which yesterday would have been wanton cruelty, and de- 
liberate murder? And that too without any ehange in the char- 
acter or condition of the subjects, but what the ruler himself has 
made ! 

When I reflect on the power thus assumed by rulers, I find 
it so perfectly correspondent with Paul’s account of “ the man of 
sin,” that I have sometimes suspected that he, “ who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, and is worshipped,” 
is the spirit and custom of war personified, or the professed 
christian ruler supporting this diabolical and antichristian custom. 
What more power covld a war-maker assume, if he imagined 
himself to be “exalted above all that is called God?” Does he 
not assume the prerogatives of the Almighty, and even fancy that 
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he can at pleasure suspend or annul the authority of Jehovah ? 
Does he not imagine that he can authorize and render just and 
honorable, the vilest passions and most horrid deeds? Passions 
and deeds which the ruler himself would regard as deserving of 
death, are justified and applauded, because he has interposed a 
bloody mandate between the peaceful laws of heaven and his de- 
luded subjects. If this be not exalting himself “ above all that is 
called God,” it will be difficult to find any thing on this side the 
infernal regions, to which the description willapply. And it may 
be doubted whether there be any thing even there, more abomin- 
able, more repugnant to the spirit of the gospel, than those things 
which are authorized by the custom of war. 

In answer to the question, * Whence did rulers derive this enor- 
mous power ?’ some will answer, * Under republican governments, 
they derive it from the people and the constitution!’ Had the peo- 
ple then such power to delegate? Or did they exalt themselves 
above all that is called God, in pretending to confer such power? 
Prior to this delegation of power, had they a right wantonly to 
sacrifice their own lives, or the lives of others? Could they at 
pleasure suspend the law of God during an attempt to kill a 
brother, or one of God’s children? Could they thus easily change 
vice into virtue, and the most daring crimes into feats of honor? 
Could they render justifiable the most murderous passions, as a 
substitute for that love which God has enjoined? If they had 
no such rights or powers to delegate, it is folly or madness in ru- 
lers to imagine that they possess any such thing! What mani- 
fest delusion is this, to suppose that subjects may confer on ru- 
lers power sufficient to suspend the laws of heaven! 

Either rulers have such power, or they have not. If they 
possess this power, then killing the innocent during war, and in 
obedience to the order of the ruler, is not murder. But if they 
have not power to supersede the commands, “ thou shalt not kill” 
— thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” then these acts of kill- 
ing and every murderous passion must be condemned at the bar 
ef God. 


All protestant rulers would deride the pretensions of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, who claims power to absolve from guilt, and to grant 
indulgences to sin; or they would pity the man thus grossly de- 
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luded. But in what respects do the pretensions of the Pontiff exe 
ceed those of the war making ruler? In what particular are 
they more ridiculous, more arrogant, or more heaven-daring? 
Political Jesuits alone can tell. If men are liable to be punished 
for their evil deeds notwithstanding the license or the absolution 
of the Pontiff, so they are notwithstanding the arrogant preten- 
sions of war makers. 

To support the sanguinary custom of war, rulers are obliged 
to adopt sanguinary laws, which expose the liyes of their own 
citizens. Cowardice in an officer, exposes him to death. Here 
a capital crime is made out of a mere natural infirmity, and one 
perhaps which it was utterly impossible for the officer to suge 
mount. Desertion also is punished with death, even on the part 
of the aggressor in war. Whether the soldier deserted in conse- 
quence of ill usage, abuse from his officers, conscientious scruples 
in regard to the justice of the cause, or for no reason at all, still 
he is liable to be shot. ‘ 

To complete the inconsistency, while the aggressor in the 
war will punish with death desertion from his own army, he 
will bribe or entice the soldiers of the opposing army, to commit 
the same crime. 

That such conduct may be consistent with the usages of war, 
we do not deny; but the propriety of it we may deny with con- 
fidence. If desertion from the aggressor deserves death, it can- 
not deserve less on the other side. If it do not deserve death, 
the ruler who inflicts the punishment is guilty of unjustly taking 
human life. If he views the crime as deserving of death, and 
still will entice others to commit it, what is he but a deluded or 
an unprincipled mortal? 

Similar to this is the custom of employing and punishing 
spies. Each army will employ spies. And yet if a spy from 
one army is detected by the other, death is his portion. Now it 
is a question which God will decide, whether that ruler who will 
both employ ». spy, and punish a spy with death, is not chargeable 
with blood guiltiness and the most glaring inconsistency. 

But the custom of war is itself such a flagrant outrage of the 
principles of reason, justice, religion and humanity, that it is im- 
possible to support it at all, but by setting aside the laws of God, 
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and adopting rules and maxims of conduct, subyersive of his re- 
quirements; and by authorizing the very crimes which he has 
forbidden. Deceit, fraud, and falshood—theft, robbery, and mur- 
der, and every species of impiety and injustice, which God for- 
bids, are authorized by the maxims and usages of war. That 
love and kindness, which God requires, the custom of war prohib- 
its; and that hatred, violence, and revenge, which God forbids, 
the custom of war requires. 

Unless the laws of nations, the maxims of war, and the au- 
thority of rulers, are sufficient to subvert the authority of God, 
and change vice into virtue, the custom of war must involve the 
ost awful retributions. For it is manifest that both rulers and 
subjects, do act on the presumption, that a declaration of war can 
authorize the most flagrant violations of the moral law, and the 
benevolent precepts of the gospel ; and that a state of war chang- 
es the character of moral actions, so that vice becomes virtue, 
and virtue vice. 

Which of the ten commandments, or of the precepts of the 
gospel, is not supposed to be, at least, partially suspended during 
war? Do not men have other gods before Jehovah, while they 
serve and obey men in defiance of God’s commands? Do 
not war makers impiously take God’s name in vain, and make 
him a party or an associate in their guilty and murderous enter- 
prizes? Is not the fourth command uniformly and wantonly vi- 
olated during war? Are not children authorized so far to dis- 
honor father and mother, as even to take their lives, if they hap- 
pen to be opposed to each other in the contest? As to the four 
following commands, the maxims and usages of war run thus :-— 
Thou shalt kill. Thou mayest commit adultery and fornication. 
Thou mayest steal, rob, andplunder. Thou mayest bear false wit- 
ness, slander, deceive, and lic. Thou mayest covet thy neigh- 
bor’s house, his wife, his man servant, his maid servant, his ox, 
his ass, and every thing that is his. 

In the same licentious manner the custom and maxims of war 
subvert or reverse the benevolent and peaceful precepts of Jesus, 
and authorize every passion and every vice prohibited by the 
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ffospel. What then is more deserving of the character of the 
man of sin,” or of antichrist, than the spirit and custom of war ? 
And have we no reason to fear that the judicial threatening, “ God 
shall send them strong delusions that they may believe a lie,” has 
been awfully verified among professed christians, who have had 
pleasure in this unrighteous custom? Can there be stronger de- 
lusions, thari those by which men are made to believe, that they are 
acting in a manner which God will approve, while they support 
& custom which sets at defiance every precept of his law and his 
gospel ! 

We are amazed at the power of delusion in the religious fan- 
atics of Munster, who, fancying themselves to be the favorites of 
heaven, claimed as their privilege the indulgence of every licen- 
tious passion, and the right of slaughtering their fellow men, 
that they might inherit the earth. But what excesses, what in- 
consistences, what enormities, can be charged to their account, 
which have not been equalled or surpassed by war makers in eve- 
ry age! The deluded king of these madmen assumed no more 
power over the lives of men and the laws of God, than has been 
commonly assumed by war making rulers. 

We regard the Algerines as barbarians, pirates, robbers, and 
murderers; because their modes of warfare are in some respects 
different from those adopted by christian nations. But these 
barbarians have their customs as well as other people; and they 
can plead that their inhuman practices are not only authorized 
by their rulers, but by their religion. ‘Their rulers have as good 
aright to authorize their barbarous conduct, as christian rulers 
have to authorize the most bare faced violations of the laws of 
God and the precepts of the gospel. If a christian ruler can, 
by a war mandate, render violence and murder justifiable, why 
may not the Dey of Algiers convert the most cruel slavery into 
a justifiable means of obtaining money? Their mode of war- 
fare is indeed abominable inhumanity ; but this is true of the 
modes authorized by christian rulers. 

We reprobate the customs of the Indians, in torturing captives, 
and scalping the dead. But these are Indian customs, and ac- 
tording to their maxims of war; nor are they more savage, than 
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the indiscriminate butchery of men, women, and children, which 
has often been authorized by pretended christian rulers, on taking 
acity by storm. In truth, we can find no custom among the 
most savage nations or the most deluded fanatics, which may not 
be vindicated with as good a grace, as the custom of christian 
rulers in making war. If christian rulers will so far agree with 
the Indian Chiefs, as to authorize the murder of the innocents 


“Jet them not reproach the Indians for the far less unjust and in- 


human practice of taking the scalps of the dead, To take life 
from the innocent and the living, is a very serious injury ; but 
to take the scalp from a dead man, does him no harm at all. Jt 
is only an Indian mode of glorying in victory ; and perhaps as 
little offensive to God, as the modes often adopted by christians, 
On the whole, christian rulers should either admit that the es- 
tablished customs of the Algerines and the Indians, are as justi- 
fiable as their own, and cease to reproach them for their inhue 
manity, or begin a reformation at home. 
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OMAR’S SOLITARY REFLECTIONS. 


SECTION I. 


I HAVE now done writing to the president. What effect my 
letters may have on his mind, I know not. I hope they will give 
no offence, fur surely none has been intended. He sees the er- 
ror of duellists, but I fear he will not be easily persuaded to re- 
nounce an error which has been sanctioned by his own adminis- 
tration. He is, however, certainly a man of talents, and capa- 
ble of examining the subject. I cannot but indulge some hope 
of success. 

But alas! how can I hope to convince a statesman that war is 
a wicked custom, while so great a portion of the clergy are its 
advocates! It is surely to be lamented that ever a minister of 
the gospel was known to approve a custom, which involves every 
species of guilt which God forbids ; and which cannot possibly 
exist but by the indulgence of a temper, directly opposed to the 
temper of Jesus. 

While different sects of christians have adopted different crite- 
rions of the christian character, and pursued a course of exclu- 
sive conduct towards each other; how seldom has the benevo- 
lent and self-denying temper of the gospel been admitted as the 
best evidence of true religion! And how unanimous have been 
most sects of christians in supporting a custom of violence and 
revenge, by which many thousands of lives are annually sacrific- 
ed to the ambition of rulers! Shocking indeed is the thought, 
but so it seems to have been, that on no one point have christians 
been more united than in supporting the very worst custom in the 
pagan world! 

But why do I wonder at others? I too was educated under 
the light of the gospel, except so far as this light was eclipsed by 
antichristian opinions and customs, Yet how long did I remain 
in darkness, bewildered by popular delusions. 

O my God, cleanse my soul from all the guilt I contracted by 
supporting sanguinary customs. Dispose me to be as ready to 
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forgive as I am desirous to be forgiven—as cheerful to obey the 
precepts of thy Son, as I am to be saved by thy grace through 


him. 


SECTION II. 


Let me pause a moment.—My letters are gone out of my 
hands, and possibly they will be published to the world. How 
then shall I retain my standing in the church? Shall I not be 
censured for departing from the faith and practice of our ances+ 
tors ? 

I have however done what I thought to be my duty; and with 
God I leave the event. While I was a fighting christian, my 
character was supposed to stand fair, although my heart and my 
hands were defiled with blood. Now I have renounced the fight- 
ing character and become a penitent for the blood I have shed, 
some will probably reproach me as an apostate from the religion 
of Jesus. But I have no reason to fear worse treatment than he 
received ; and surely [ do not deserve better than he deserved, 
who “ came not to destrey men’s lives, but to save them.” 

There is such a perfect contrast between the maxims of the 
gospel and the maxims of war, that I feel amazed and confound- 
ed, when I reflect that for ages the great body of the clergy have 
justified the most sanguinary custom that ever existed among 
men.—How would the compassionate Savior have appeared at 
the head of an army, pronouncing a violent philipic, to excite 
men to revenge and havoc? Or how would he have appeared 
as a chaplain, praying to his Father to grant success to an army 
about to engage in the work of vengeance and murder! How 
opposite this, to the spirit of his command: “ Love your ene- 
mies ;” and to his prayer on the cross: “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

Whoever may have been in the right, or in the wrong, in the 
theological controversies of the present age, how harmiess have 
been most of the errors which have been combatted, compared 
with that enormous practical error, which has been common to 
all the contending parties? I can hardly think of any error, 
short of absolute atheism which appears to me more repugnant 
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to the gospel, or mére dangerous to the souls of men, than this 
popular belief, that christians may, in obedience to the gospel, 
or as followers of Jesus, meet each other in the field of battle 
for mutual violence and slaughter—and that prior to entering on 
this dreadful work, they may, on each side, cry to the Father of 
mercies to grant them success iu their attempts to butcher one 
another. Yet this monstrous, murderous error, like the “ camel” 
of the Pharisees, has been swallowed by almost every sect of 
christians ; and that too, while each has been careful to “strain 
out” some “ gnat,” infinitely less dangerous to the lives, and to 
the souls of men. 

We have indeed many melancholy proofs of the moral blind- 
ness and depravity of mankind ; but the popularity of war among 
christians, who have the gospel in their hands, crowns the whole, 
and leaves no room for doubt. “Their feet are swift to shed 
blood: Destruction and misery are in their ways; and the way 
of peace have they not known.” 

What errors may not christians embrace and support from an 
improper regard to the traditions they have received from their. 
forefathers! Had the custom of war never been adopted among 
christians of former ages—had our ancestors kept themselves 
pure from shedding innocent blood—and expressed a proper 
abhorrence of war, as it existed among pagans; what horror 
would the people of this country have now felt, at the bare pro- 
posal of settling a national controversy, by an appeal to arms! 
The thought of settling a parish dispute in the same manner, 
would not have appeared se shocking and dreadful. 

But as the custom of war has been so long popular among 
christians, and among our ancestors, many perhaps will be more 
shocked to hear its justice and morality denied, than they would 


be to hear of the slaughter of a hundred thousand fellow beings, 
in a battle bravely fought. 


SECTION III. 

It is a common maxim that“ misery loves company,” and per- 
haps it is not less so with error and vice. When persons become 
convinced that they have been in a popular error, they are too 
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apt to be pleased with the thought, that they have not been alone 
in the business ; that men of all ranks have been equally deluded. 
This consideration may have influence with many, to prévent a 
thorough inquiry, after the morality of a popular custom is called 
in question. On the same ground some may feel justified in 
neglecting to exert themselves to open the eyes of others, when 
they have become fully convinced that a custom is of a danger- 
ous character. But it ought ever to be considered, that the 
more popular any vicions custom is, the more dreadful are its 
effects ; and therefore the more thorough should be our inquiries 
and our exertions.—‘ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not pass unpunished.” 

Suppose I had discovered to my satisfaction, that a pretended 
remedy for the most dangerous disease had obtained circulation ; 
that this supposed catholicon had destroyed thousands in past 
ages ; and that by a popular recommendation, people of all ranks 
in this country, had been seduced to purchase the fatal poison . 
what would be my duty? Might I feel easy and hold my peace, 
because the error was so common, that people of every class were 
exposed to be destroyed? Common sense and humanity unite 
in saying, The more there are exposed, the more thorough and 
vigorous should be the efforts to save the lives of men. 

It may indeed be less reproachful to be ina popular error, than 
in one which is unpopular; but it is not less dangerous. The 
more popular a malignant custom is, the more likely people are 
to be deluded by it to their own destruction. If duelling were 
as popular as war, it would probably destroy as many lives. 

Therefore, as I feel the most perfect conviction, that war is as 
murderous as duelling, or even as assassination—that millions of 
men have already been wantonly sacrificed by it—and that mil. * 
lions more are in danger of losing both their lives and their souls ; 
it must be my duty to do what I can, to convince others of their 
danger, “ whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” 
As in the case of discovering a popular poison, I should be 
chargeable with inhumanity, and with the blood of my fellow 
men, if I should refuse to give information and warning; s0 it 
must be in the present case» If I must lose my character and 
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my life by any voluntary effort, let it be in an attempt to save 
my fellow men, and not in an attempt to destroy them. “ We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” But—‘ whosoever hateth his brother is a murder- 
er; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him.” 

If by any means there might be produced in our country, as 
much zeal and exertion to preserve the blessing of peace, as 
we have seen in favor of war, how happy would be our prospects ! 
If a tenth part of as much property, as has been expended and 
destroyed in the late war, should be judiciously appropriated in 
Great Baitain and the United States, in cultivating the spirit of 
peace, and exciting an abhorrence of war, the present tranquillity 
between the two nations would probably be as durable as their 
existence. “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity!” But how horrid to see them 
inflamed with hatred, and murdering one another, under the 
delusive idea that such is the road to glory, and to heaven! 

I cannot but feel tenderly for my former military companions. 
I know very well their love of glory; and should war become 
disreputable, they will be ready to exclaim, “Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have I more!” They will, however, 
probably derive some support from this melancholy fact, that 
if the past popularity of war has been a delusion, it is one in 
which statesmen and clergymen were as deeply concerned as 
themselves ; and that had it not been for the influence of others, 
they never would have adopted this sanguinary road to fame.— 
As the error has been common to people of all ranks, there is 
ample ground for mutual candor, mutual sympathy, and mutual 
efforts for a general reformation. 

O that the time may be hastened, when christianity shall be ex- 
emplified in the lives of its professors. Then will be realized 
that blessedness, the prospect of which animated “a multitude 
of the heavenly host,” while they sung, “Glory to God in the 
highest ; on earth peace ; and good will towards men.” 

















ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wuen a writer is conscious that in publishing 
a work, opposed to a popular custom, he had for his 
object the honor of the christian religion and the 
happiness of the world; it must afford him pleas- 
ure to know that it has been favorably received by 
his fellow christians of different sects. Such plea- 
sure has been enjoyed by the author of “ A Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War,” in being informed 
that since its publication in this state, in the month 
of January last, it has gone through three large edi- 
tions in different states: One in Connecticut, one 
in New York, and another in Philadelphia—the 
latter amounting to twelve thousand copies for gra- 
tuitous distribution. 

The writer has devoted six months to careful 
and almost incessant inquiries, in relation to the 
dreadful custom—its origin and popularity among 
christians—its causes, principles, and means of 
support—its tremendous havoc and miseries—its 
opposition to christianity—its moral influence on 
nations and individuals—and the means by which 
it may be abolished. The more he bas examined 
the more he has been astonished, that a custom so 
horrible has been so long popular among christians. 
For he has been more and more convinced, that it 
is in its nature perfectly hostile to the principles, 
the precepts, and the spirit of the christian religion. 
He is also confident, that such light may be offered 
on the subject, as will bring reflecting christians of 
every sect to this alternative—either to renounce 
christianity asa vile imposture, inconsistent with 
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the best interests of mankind, or to renounce the 
custom of war, as indefensible and antichristian. 

If the present work should be favorably receiv- 
ed, and its design sufficiently patronized, it may 
be considered as the first of an intended series of 
Numbers, to be published quarterly, under the gen- 
eral title, Tue Frienp or Peace. 

Should there be a second Number, it will prob- 
ably contain a review of the popular arguments of 
Lord Kames in favor of war. And if a series of 
Numbers should be encouraged, the writer intends 
to assume the office of editor of the work, and to 
solicit the aid of ministers and other intelligent 
writers, without any discrimination of sect or par- 
ty. As it is his intention to preclude from the 
Numbers the religious and political controversies, 
which have agitated society in years past, and to in- 
troduce nothing to wound the feelings of candid 
and virtuous men of any class; he hopes that no 
sect of christians will deny their aid and patronage 
to a work, whose object is, THE GOOD OF ALL. 


If the work shall assume the periodical form, 
its general motto will be, “GLory TO GOD IN THE 
HIGHEST 3 ON EARTH PEACE$ AND GOOD WILL TO- 
WARDS MEN.” And the public may expect that in 
strict accordance with the general title and motto, 
the work will be conducted. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


REVIEW OF THE ARGUMENTS OF LORD KAMES 
IN FAVOR OF WAR. 


“wens 


INTRODUCTION. 


'W uen a celebrated writer attempts to vindicate an opin- 
ion or custom, which has long been popular, almost any thing 
will pass for solid argument. Both his premises and conclu- 
gions will commonly be admitted, without careful examination. 
But fortunately for the interests of humanity, the reasonings of 
philosophers in favor of sanguinary customs, are not invincible. 
Their fallacy may be detected by persons of moderate talents, 
if they can summon fortitude enough to examine them impar- 
tially. 

Lord Kames was a man of eminent talents, and in many 
respects an agreeable writer. His “ Sketches of the history of 
man” are in general useful and entértaining. But when such 
a writer errs, he commonly carries a multitude with him ; and 
especially when he writes in favor of a popular custom. In 
the second Book of the work which has been named, “ Sketch 
VI” is entitled “ War and Peace compared.” In this “ sketch” 
the author seriously attempts to prove, that the alternate suc- 
cession of war and peace is as necessary and useful, as the 
changes of weather, and that perpetual peace is worse than per- 
petual war. 

While such opinions prevail, war will of course be popular 
and unavoidable. No powerful exertions will be made to abol- 
ish a custom, while it is generally believed to be both necessa- 
ry and useful. It hence becomes important that his lordship’s 
arguments should be thoroughly examined, and their fallacy 
made evident. His reasoning on this subject is such as we 
might naturally expect from a great man in defending a false 
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but popular doctrine. Of course, it is both plausible and in- 
correct. The principal arguments in this sketch will be pre- 
sented and reviewed; and to these we shall subjoin another 
from the sketch on **the Grigin of nations.’ His lordship did 
not arrange and number his arguments in favor of war ina 
methodical manner; but they will now be numbered for the 
convenience. of the reader, as well as the reviewer. 


ARGUMENT I. 


“‘ The blessings of peace are too well known to need illustra- 
tion ; industry, commerce, the fine arts, power, opulence, &e ke. 
depend on peace. What has war in store for balancing bless- 
ings so substantial? Let us not abandon the field without mak- 
ing at least one effort. . 

“‘ Humanity, it must be acknowledged, gains nothing from 
wars of small states in close neighborhood: Such warsare bru- 
tal and bloody, because they are carried on with bitter enmity 
against individuals. Thanks to Providence, that war at pres- 
ent bears.a less savage aspect: We spare individuals and 
make war upon the nation only: barbarity and cruelty give 
place to magnanimity : and soldiers are converted from brutes 
into heroes. Such wars give exercise to the elevated virtues of 
courage, generosity and disinterestedness, which are always 
attended with consciousness of merit and of dignity. Friend- 
ship is in peace cool and languid ; but in a war for glory exerts 
the whole fire of its enthusiasm.” _p. 290, 


ANSWER. 

In the first of these paragraphs we have his lordship’s sum- 
mary of “ the blessings of peace ;” and in the second a summary 
of the “ balancing blessings” of war. It will behove us to 
make an analytical and careful examination of these blessings 
of war which are supposed to balance the blessings of peace. 

We will first notice the concession—* Humanity gains noth- 
ing from the wars of small states in close neighborhood.” 
But why docs humanity gain nothing by such petty wars? 
“ Such wars are brutal and bloody, because carried on with 
bitter enmity against individuals.” But we may ask,—-what 
wars are not “brutal and bloody?” And are wars between 
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great’ nations less “brutal and bloody,” than wars between 
small states? “Thanks to Providence,” replies his lordship, 
“that war at present bears a less savage aspect: we spare in- 
dividuals and make war upon the nation only.” But is not 
every nation composed of “ individuals?” Are all these in- 
dividuals spared in the present mode of warfare? In making 
“war on a nation only,” do we make war against an abstract 
idea? a war by which individuals are not injured? If not, is it 
“less savage” to make war on a whole nation, few of whom 
have ever done us any injury, than to make war on a smaller 
number of individuals, who have really injured us? If this be 
“léss savage,” it must be because civilization has rendered men 
more unjust and inhuman than they were in a savage state. 
But his lordship says—* Barbarity and cruelty give place'to 
magnanimity ;” and “soldiers are converted from brutes into 


heroes.” Such he supposes are the consequencés of making 
“war upon a nation only” instead’ of making war upon individ- 
uals with whom we are offended. He evidently argues on the 
supposition, that men fight with “less bitter enmity” when 


they fight against a nation of strangers, few or none of whom 
have given any cause of offence, than when they fight persons 
“in close neighborhocd,” who have offended them. This is 
probably true in general. But is there no “barbarity” in’ mak- 
ing an indiscriminate war on a nation of strangers, not one of 
whom to a million has ever done us any harm? Is this the 
way for “barbarity and cruelty to give place to magnanimity !”” 
On this principle a robber or pirate may show his magnanimi- 
ty in making war on innocent strangers, ifhe only forbears to 
do the same on persons “ in close neighborhood”’ who have giv- 
en him offence. Thus robbers‘as well as “soldiers” may be 
“‘converted from brutes into heroes.” A savage mode of con- 
version indeed ! 

But “ such wars,” we are told, “ give exercise to the elevat- 
ed virtues of c » generosity, and disinterestedness, which 
are always attendéd with a consciousness of merit and digni- 
ty.” Here we have a fine cluster of the blessings of war. “We 
will however examine them, to see whether they are blessings 
in reality, or only in pretence. 
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Is that “ courage” a virtue by which entire strangers with- 
out any provocation can bravely meet each other in a field of 
battle for mutual butchery and murder? If this be true vir- 
tue, then the most inhuman and hardened villains, are the most 
virtuous men ; and we may throw open the gates of heaven to 


bloody cut-throats, while we exclude every humble follower of 
Jesus. 


Shall we also give the names of “ generosity and disinter- 
estedness” to ambition and murderous valor, or to any qualities 
of mind by which men are disposed to destroy unoffending fel- 
low beings ? 

It is true indeed, that soldiers have little interest in the 
quarrels of their rulers ; at least they have little reason to ex- 
pect any benefit from fighting, but the praise of deluded men, 
who callevil good and good evil. There seems to be there- 
fore something resembling “ generosity and disinterestedness” 
in their exposing their lives without a prospect of real advan- 
tage. But in duly estimating the dispositions and actions of 
men, we should have respect to the end in view, and the 
means adopted. In wars in general, on the part of the war- 
maker, both the end and the means are as truly abominable, as 
they are in the case of a gentleman’s bribing or compelling a 
servant to murder a rival for the sake of property or fame. 
The servant may indeed display undaunted valor, skill and dex- 
terity ; but to attribute to him “ the elevated virtues of courage, 
generosity and disinterestedness” would be a most unjustifiable 
perversion of language. 

But to illustrate more fully his meaning in the sentence 
now under review, the writer has along note containing two 
examples of the blessings of war. One of the narratives we 
shall give entire, that we may have a fair view of the blessings 
of war :— 

“ In the war carried on by Louis XII of France against the 
Venetians, the town of Brescia, being takemby storm and a- 
bandoned to the soldiers, suffered for seven days all the dis- 
tresses of cruelty and avarice. No house escaped but that 
where Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance the mis- 
tress, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deeply sobbing, “ O! 
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my lord, save my life, save the honor of my daughters.” 
“Take courage Madam,” said the Chevalier, “ Your life and 
their honor shall be secure while I have life.” The two 
daughters, brought trom their hiding-place, were presented to 
him; and the family reunited, bestowed their whole attention 
on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had received, gave 
them opportunity to express their zeal. They employed a 
notable surgeon; they attended him by turn day and night; 
and when he could bear to be amused, they entertained him 
with concerts of music. Upon the day fixed for his depar- 
ture, the mother said to him, “to your goodness, my lord, 
we owe our lives ; and to you, all we have belongs by right of 
war ; but we hope from your signal benevolence, that this slight 
tribute will content you ;”—placing upon the table an iron cof- 
fer full of money. ‘* What is the sum?” said the Chevalier. 
“ My lord,” answered she, trembling, “ no more but 2500 du- 
cats; all that we have ;—but if more be necessary we will try 
our friends.” —‘* Madam, "said he, “ your kindness is more pre- 
cious in my eyes than a hundred thousand ducats. Take back 
your money, and depend always on me.”—“ My good lord, 
you kill me in refusing this small sum ; take it only asa mark 
of your friendship tomy family”——“ Well,” said he, “ since it 
will oblige you, I take the money ; but give me the satisfaction 
of bidding adieu to your amiable daughters.” They came to 
him with looks of regard and affection. ‘+ Ladies,” said he, 
“ the impression you have made on my heart will never wear 
out. What return to make I know not ; for men of my profes- 
sion are seldom opulent. But here are 2500 ducats of which 
the generosity of your mother has given me the disposal. Ac- 
cept them as a marriage present; and may your happiness in 
marriage equal your merit”—“ Flower of chivalry !” cried the 
mother, “‘ may the God who suffered death for us reward you 
here and hereafter.” 

Having given this narrative, his lordship gravely asks, “ Can 
peace afford so sweet a scene ?”—just as though the pleasing 
sentiments expressed by these four persons, were sufficient to 
counterbalance, or even annihilate, all the sin and misery occa- 
sioned where a “ town, being taken by storm and abandoned to 
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Is that “ courage” a virtue by which entire strangers with- 
out any provocation can bravely meet each other in a field of 
battle for mutual butchery and murder? If this be true vir- 
tue, then the most inhuman and hardened villains, are the most 
virtuous men ; and we may throw open the gates of heaven to 


bloody cut-throats, while we exclude every humble follower of 
Jesus. 


Shall we also give the names of “ generosity and disinter- 
estedness” to ambition and murderous valor, or to any qualities 
of mind by which men are disposed to destroy unoffending fel- 
low beings? 

It is truce indeed, that soldiers have little interest in the 
quarrels of their rulers ; at least they have little reason to ex- 
pect any benefit from fighting, but the praise of deluded men, 
who callevil good and good evil. There seems to be there- 
fore something resembling “ generosity and disinterestedness” 
in their exposing their lives without a prospect of real advan- 
tage. But in duly estimating the dispositions and actions of 
men, we should have respect to the end in view, and the 
means adopted. In wars in general, on the part of the war- 
maker, both the end and the means are as truly abominable, as 
they are in the case of a gentleman’s bribing or compelling a 
servant to murder a rival for the sake of property or fame. 
The servant may indeed display undaunted valor, skill and dex- 
terity ; but to attribute to him “ the elevated virtues of courage, 
generosity and disinterestedness” would be a most unjustifiable 
perversion of language. 

But to illustrate more fully his meaning in the sentence 
now under review, the writer has a long note containing two 
examples of the blessings of war. One of the narratives we 
shall give entire, that we may have a fair view of the blessings 
of war :— 

“ In the war carried on by Louis XII of France against the 
Venetians, the town of Brescia, being takem by storm and a- 
bandoned to the soldiers, suffered for seven days all the dis- 
tresses of cruelty and avarice. No house escaped but that 
where Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance the mis- 
tress, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deeply sobbing, “ O! 
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my lord, save my life, save the honor of my daughters.” 
“Take courage Madam,” said the Chevalier, “ Your life and 
their honor shall be secure while I have life.” The two 
daughters, brought from their hiding-place, were presented to 
him; and the family reunited, bestowed their whole attention 
on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had received, gave 
them opportunity to express their zeal. They employed a 
notable surgeon; they attended him by turn day and night; 
and when he could bear to be amused, they entertained him 
with concerts of music. Upon the day fixed for his depar- 
ture, the mother said to him, “to your goodness, my lord, 
we owe our lives ; and to you, all we have belongs by right of 
war ; but we hope from your signal benevolence, that this slight 
tribute will content you ;”—placing upon the table an iron cof- 
fer full of money. ‘‘ What is the sum?” said the Chevalier. 
“ My lord,” answered she, trembling, “ no more but 2500 du- 
cats; all that we have ;—but if more be necessary we will try 
our friends.” —“* Madam, said he, “ your kindness is more pre- 
cious in my eyes than a hundred thousand ducats. Take back 
your money, and depend always on me.”—* My good lord, 
you kill me in refusing this small sum ; take it only as a mark 
of your friendship tomy family”—“ Well,” said he, “ since it 
will oblige you, I take the money ; but give me the satisfaction 
of bidding adieu to your amiable daughters.” They came to 
him with looks of regard and affection. ‘ Ladies,” said he, 
“the impression you have made on my heart will never wear 
out. What return to make I know not ; for men of my profes- 
sion are seldom opulent. But here are 2500 ducats of which 
the generosity of your mother has given me the disposal. Ac- 
cept them as a marriage present; and may your happiness in 
marriage equal your merit”—“ Flower of chivalry !” cried. the 
mother, “‘ may the God who suffered death for us reward you 
here and hereafter.” 

Having given this narrative, his lordship gravely asks, “ Can 
peace afford so sweet a scene /”—just as though the pleasing 
sentiments expressed by these four persons, were sufficient to 
counterbalance, or even annihilate, all the sin and misery occa- 
sioned where a “ town, being taken by storm and abandoned to 
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the soldiers, suffered for seven days all the distresses of cruel- 
ty and avarice,” and “no house escaped but that where Chev- 
alier Bayard was lodged! !” 

It ever affords us pleasure to hear of any thing like human-+ 
ity or generosity in military men, and we would wish by all 
suitable means to encourage the display of such sentiments and 
feelings. But we are not disposed to overlook the horrors and 
cruelties of war, while we pay a respect to generous sentiments. 
Let us now consider Bayard as the Commander in Chief of the 
besieging army. Is he to be extolled to the skies for sparing 
one house with three females, while he abandoned every other 
house in the town for seven days to the unbridled cruelty, lust 
and avarice of a ferocious army? Will the kindness he showed 
to three unoffending persons, cancel his guilt in the slaughter, 
the pillage, and the debauchery of many thousands, by the men 
under his command! 

Let us bring such a scene more home toour feelings. Sup- 
pose Boston to be a walled town, which must be taken by storm 
within three months from this time, unless the custom of war 
shall be abolished ; and if taken, every family in the town ex- 
cept one is to be exposed to the uncontrolled vengeance, ava- | 
rice and brutality of the invading army. Is there a person in 
the town or vicinity, thet has a spark of humanity in his breast, 
who would not fervently pray for the entire abolition of war ? 
And should a philosopher gravely attempt to comfort the inhab- — 
itants of Boston under such cifcumstances, and to reconcile 
them to the continuance of war, and the consequent fate, by 
pleading that war gives opportunity for the “ exercise of the el- 
evated virtues of courage, generosity and disinterestedness ;” 
would they not unitedly censure him as a monster, alike desti- 
tute of a christian temper, and of the feelings of humanity? Let 
the philosopher renew his effort, and paint to them in glowing 
colors such a scene as took place between Bayard and the three 
temales ; and assure the Bostonians that peace can give no op- 
portunity for “so sweet a scene ;” would he not be regarded 
as a man insane, or as one who delighted to insult people in 
distress ?—Yet such a scene in one house, while all around was 
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tnassacré, pillage and debauchery, is one of the examples of the 
blessitigs of war, produced by this celebrated writer. 

If the custom of war shall be long continued many cities 
atid towns must probably experience the horrors of Brescia ; 
and why not Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia, as well as 
any other place? Shall we have feelings for ourselves, and none 
for other people ? Shall we be so selfish that we would vote or 
pray for the abolition of war, if We ourselves must certainly fall 
victims to its vengeance ; and still plead for it as necessary and 
useful, while it is impossible that the custom can be continued 
without exposing to misery and death, millions of our fellow 
creatures, who are as worthy to live as we are, and as capable 
of feeling pain and woe? 

It is not to be doubted that in storming the town of Brescia, 
the soldiers were incited to deeds of valor, by the promise or 
the prospect of the seven days’ licerise for pillage, massacre and 
debauchery. Yet this is one of the examples of modern war- 
fare, in which “ barbarity and cruelty give place to magnanimi- 
ty, and soldiers are converted from brutes into heroes,” in 
which “we spare individuals and make war on the nation on- 
ly!” Three individuals we see were “ spared” in Brescia ; but 
what became of the many thousands! Can any thing be more 
astonishing than the blindness of his lordship! 

It is true that in the same note he gave another example of 
the blessings of war. The story is concisely this: At the siege 
of Chandernagore, Capt. Speke and his son were both wourid- 
ed by the same shot; the father’s leg was “ hanging by the 
skin,” when he was brought aboard Admiral Watson’s ship. 
“ Indeed, sir,” said the father to the Admiral, “ this was a cru- 
el shot to knock down both father and son.” The son had his 
leg amputated, and soon after died. There were strong expres- 
sions of tenderness and sympathy between the father and the 
son. The son in particular discovered more concern for his 
Aather than for himself. When he was about to have his leg 
cut off, he prayed—“ Good God! do thou enable me to behave 
in my present circumstances worthy of my father.”—The two 
were separated, and each inquired repeatedly of the surgeon 


how it was with the other; and this in terms of affectionate 
; 2 
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concerns When the son was about to die, he sent to the 
doctor to know whether his father was likely to recover— 
the doctor visited him. “And is he dead?” said the son. 
“‘ Who, my dear ?”?——"* My father, sir.”——“" No, my love ; nor 
is he in any danger ; he is almost well,” —“ I thank God: Lam 
now satisfied, and am ready to die.” 

Such are the principal circumstances in the narrative. At 
the close his lordship says, “ I only add, Does peace afford any 
scene that can compare with this in moving our sympathetic 
feelings?” In answer to the question I may say, that ten thou- 
sand scenes have taken place in time of peace more moving 
than this. But if there were none equally,moving, would it be 
important to continue the custom of war ‘for the sake of pro- 
ducing more moving scenes than occur amidst all the calami- 
ties which take place in time of peace? Would his lordship — 
have been willing that he and his son should in like manner be | 
cut down by a cannon shot, for the sake of exhibiting to the 
world a scene capable of ‘moving our sympathetic feelings ?” 
From his manner of writing on this subject it would be natural 
to suppose, that he lived in some quarter of the universe where 
people were free from all calamities in time of peace—-where 
they have no opportunity for the exercise of generous, grateful, 
or sympathetic feelings, except in time of war ; and that he re- 
ally thought it to be important that the custom of war should 
be kept up, to give opportunity for the exercise of such pleas- 
ing sentiments. 

There is one sentence of this remarkable paragraph yet to 
be considered.“ Friendship is in peace cool and languid ; but 
in a war for glory, exerts the whole fire of its enthusiasm.” 

It is undoubtedly true, that the fervor of friendship is often 
displayed in time of war. It is equally true that enmity at such 
times “ exerts the whole fire of its enthusiasm.” In numbere 
less instances war dissolves friendships, which had been previ 
ously formed, and occasions and fixes enmities, which are as du- 
rable as life. 

It is indeed a strange way of promoting friendship among 
men, to set them to cutting each other’s throats. But, says 
his lordship, “ We spare individuals, and.make war upon the 
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nation only,” So then to preserve friendship from becoming 
“ cool and languid,” we must make war upon a whole nation; 
and thus by exciting hatred against the whole, increase our 
friendship for the several parts ! 

But it is “in a war for glory,” that friendship “ exerts the 
whole fire of its enthusiasm :” yes, such a war as that in which 
Brescia was taken by storm—the city abandoned to seven days’ 
riot—three females preserved—and the rest of the inhabitants 
devoted to vengeance or debauchery ! 

If such are the effects “in a war for glory,” what is the 
great difference between a war for glory and a war for ver- 
geance? <A war for glory is the kind of war which his lord- 
ship was disposed to encourage for the benefit. of mankind. 
Had he been educated among savages, it might have been ac- 
counted for, that he supposed a war for glory justifiable and 
useful ; but considering the age and the country in which he 
lived, the talents with which he was endowed, and the correct 
opinions he possessed on many other subjects, his views on this 
point are truly surprising. Let us listen to his language when 
War is out of the question :-— 

“ No argument,” he says, * is requisite to prove that to res- 
cue an innocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, are right actions ; they are perceived 
to beso intuitively. As little is an argument requisite to prove 
that murder, deceit, perjury, are wrong actions; they are per- 
ceived to be so intuitively.” vol. iv. ps 10. 

* Of our duties to others, one there is so extensive as to 
have for its object all the innocent part of mankind. — It is the 
duty that prohibits us to hurt others; than which no law is 
more clearly dictated by the moral sense ; nor is the transgres- 
sion of any other law more deeply stamped with the character 
of wrong.” p. 30. 

“ But let not the moral system be misapprehended, as if it 
were our duty or even lawful to prosecute what upon the whole 
we reckon the most beneficial to society, balancing ill with good. 
The moral sense permits not a violation of any person’s right, 
however trivial, whatever benefit may thereby accrue to anoth- 
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er——Hence a maxim in which all moralists agree, That we must 
not do ill to bring about good.” p. 46. 

* No interest of mine, not even life itself, will authorize 
me to hurt an innocent person.” p. 65. 

Such were some of the observations and maxims of Lord 
Kames relating to morals. Yet, this same moralist could ap- 
pear as an advocate for the custom of war, yea, “a war for glo- 
ry,” which in truth is the most wanton of any kind of war what- 
ever. ‘No argument” he thought was necessary “to prove 
murder and deceit to be wrong ;” yet he would plead for a 
custom, which is carried on by a course of “murder and de- 
ceit;” yea, a custom which murders men by thousands for the 
sake of military glory. We must not violate “any person’s 
right”—nor in any case “ do ill to bring about good.” But 
nations may fight and destroy one another for the sake of glo- 
ry. Yet if there be any such thing as wickedness in the uni- 
verse, making “ war for glory” is unjust and wicked. 


ARGUMENT Il. 

“InpustTryY, manufactures and wealth are the fruits of 
peaces but advert to what follows. Luxury, a never failing 
concomitant of wealth, is a slow poison that debilitates men, 
and renders them incapable of any great effort. Courage, mag- 
nanimity, heroism, come to be ranked among the miracles that 
are supposed never to have existed but in fable; and the fash- 
ionable properties of sensuality, avarice, cunning and dissimu- 
lation, engross the mind. In a word, man by constant prosper- 
ity and peace degenerates into a mean, impotent and selfish an- 
imal. An American savage, who treasures up the scalps of 
his enemies as trophies of his prowess, is a being far superior. 
Sueh are the fruits of perpetual peace with respect to individu- 
als. 

“ Nor is the state itself less debilitated by it than its mem- 
bers. Figure a man wallowing in riches and immersed in sen- 
sual pleasure, but dreading the infection of a plague raging at 
his gate ; or figure him in continual dread of an enemy, watch- 
ing every opportunity to burn and destroy. ‘This man repre- 
sents a commercial state, that has long enjoyed peace without 
disturbance.” p. 296. 
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ANSWER. 

The principal argument in this passage, his lordship at- 
tempted to support by introducing a number of examples of na- 
tions who were once warlike, active and powerful, but after- 
wards became debilitated by luxury, and fell a prey to other 
warlike nations. But in this statement, it is believed, he took 
avery partial view of facts, and drew his conclusions according- 
ly.. Upon this reasoning we may observe, 

First. That debilitating luxury is too frequently the con- 
comitant of wealth, cannot be denied. But in respect to the 
individuals who possess great wealth, it is not true, that they 
are uniformly debilitated by luxury. Many wealthy persons 
are all their days active and useful members of society. 

Secondly. It is probably a fact that in every country, the 
number of persons who possess great wealth is very small, com- 
pared with those who possess little or none. Consequently, in 
the most wealthy communities, by far the greater part of the 
people have occasion to be active, to obtain a comfortable sub-~ 
sistence, while very few are freed from this necessity by the 
property they have already acquired. Shall we then plead for 
war, to keep a few persons from sinking into sloth and indo- 
lence, while it must distress and injure the mass of population ! 

Thirdly. Even in wealthy communities it is probable, that 
of the idle and useless persons, the greater number will be 
found in that class which has but a small portion of property or 
none at all. It certainly is very far from being true, that idle- 
ness, inactivity, uselessness and dissipation are peculiar to the 
rich. To judge of the correctness of these remarks, let any 
person reflect on the number of useless and dissipated charac- 
ters within the circle of his own acquaintance, and ask himself, 
whether the greater portion of these are not persons who pos- 
sess little wealth if any at all. 

Fourth. There are more ways than one of procuring 
wealth. ‘Those persons who acquire great wealth by honest 
industry and frugality, are far less likely to be ruined by luxu- 
Ty, or to become useless members of society, than those who 
obtain wealth by dishonest means, or by plundering others in 
time of war. Nations which have been successful in their at- 
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tempts to conquer others, have often enriched themselves by 
spoil and plunder, by contributions and enormous tributes, 
which they have imposed on the conquered nations. This ill« 
gotten wealth proves a curse to their own country—the ven- 
geance of God overtakes the nation, and they in their turn ex- 
perience calamities similar to those they had inflicted. Every 
nation addicted to war, and which: enriches itself by plunder 
and oppression, treasures up to itself wrath against aday of 
wrath, which in due time overtakes and overwhelms them. 

Let any one acquainted with history say, whether it was 
not in the manner now described, that the four great empires, 
the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian and the Roman 
successively rose to wealth, fame and power ; and successively 
fell into luxury, misery and ruin. If such was the mode of 
their rise, and their fall, it was not peace, but war that laid the 
foundation of their overthrow. It was not wealth acquired by 
peaceful and honest industry, but wealth acquired by war and 
violence, that proved fatal to their national existence. 

Fifth. It is far from being true, that the fall of nations once 
warlike has always been preceded by too longa peace. By a 
careful examination of history it will probably be found, that 
as many states have been overthrown and subdued without 
any considerable time of peace immediately preceding the 
war which effected their ruin, as there have been which en- 
joyed along interval of peace prior to their overthrow. While 
reasoning on this subject, his lordship seems to have been in 
the habit of drawing general conclusions from particular facts, 
without duly considering whether opposite conclusions might 
not have been drawn from other facts which were equally 
notorious. 

Sixth. From the fact that peace enriches and thus ruins 
some individuals, we are not to infer that it enervates and 
makes drones of a community atlarge. It ought to be consid- 
ered that generally, even in time of war, a large portion of the 
citizens of a state, are far from the Operations of war, and 
still, as in a time of peace, pursue acourse of honest, active and 
useful industry ;—that although a war on the part of a suc- 
cessful nation, calls into active service many who had been 
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useless drones, or mischievous members of society, yet it also 
corrupts and ruins many others, who had befor= been both 
active'and useful; and at the close of a war multitudes of these 
ruinedipersons return with all their vices to corrupt the general 
mass of society. In this way also the fall of warring nations is 
hastened. 

Seventh. There are still ether causes of the fall of warring 
empires. When extensive empires are formed by conquering 
many smaller kingdoms and states—as was the case with the 
four'that have been named—these smaller states are held in 
subjection for.atime by the iron arm of oppression. They 
groan under their burdens, and stand ready to avail themselves 
of the first opportunity for successful revolt, and to join any 
rising power which shall attempt the ruin of the overgrown em- 
pire. The:more-there are of these conquered and oppressed 
states ‘belonging to an empire, the greater is its danger of ruin. 
Often, to prepare the way for punishing a conquering power, 
God in his providence removes the efficient instruments by 
which the conquests were made—suffers the government to 
fall into weak and profligate hands, that have neither the wis- 
dom nor the energy necessary to preserve peace nor to make 
war. This defect in the government becomes known to the 
oppressed provinces, and they seize the opportunity to free 
themselves from an intolerable yoke. 

In those cases in which it has been supposed that nations 
were ruined by luxury, the probability is, that the wealth and 
the luxury were confined to a small part of the empire compar- 
da with the whole. When a monarch and his court indulge 
in luxury and dissipation—as did Belshazzar and his court— 
the empire is exposed toruin. Nebuchadnezzar by conquest 
and plunder formed a great empire, and filled Babylon with 
wealth procured by murder, robbery and oppression. God 
first punished the monarch for his arrogance, then removed him 
from the world. The power and the wealth soon fell into the 
hands of the dissipated Belshazzar, and then the ruin of the 
empire was sealed. Ina similar manner other empires have 
heen cursed with weak and profligate ruférs, preparatory to their 
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destruction. As such empires rose by blood, it was just in | 
Providence that they should have blood to drink. 

The dissipation and prodigality of rulers may indeed have 
a pernicious influence on the community at large. But it is 
believed that the luxury and profusion of rulers have seldom 
freed a community from want, or the common people from 
the necessity of personal exertions to support themselves and — 
their families. While a king and his court have been wallow- 
ing in luxury, the great mass of subjects have probably been 
suffering under the hand of oppression. Instead of being 
wealthy, they have been poor, and yet of their little they have 
been compelled to contribute to the support of armies, which 
have deprived them of liberty ; and to the support of rulers 
who regard them as servants or slaves. When a nation is 
ruined by wealth, it is not the wealth of the community at 
large, that occasions the ruin, but the wealth of those in pow- 
er. While Babylon and Rome were ruined by luxury, perhaps 
not one person in a hundred in either of the empires could be 
said to be wealthy. 

War is therefore not needed as a remedy against luxury 
among the common people: and it is far from being a remedy 
in respect to rulers, except when they are subdued, and their 
wealth falls into other hands. 7 

There are still sentiments contained in the paragraph be- 
fore us, which deserve a more distinct consideration. “Ina 
word,” says his lordship, “man by continued prosperity and 
peace degenerates into a mean, impotent and selfish animal. 
An American savage who treasures up the scalps of his ene- 
mies as trophies of his prowess, is a being far superior.” 

It is to be lamented that any person who assumes the office 
of an instructor to mankind, should indulge himself in uttering 
sentiments of such a murderous character. But it is believed 
that a few moments’ reflection will be sufficient to convince 
any reasonable man, that these assertions are as unfounded in 
fact, as they are bloody in their tendency. 

How many of the most amiable persons that ever lived in 
our world, have spentall their days without any other concern 
with war, than to lament its ravages, and to pay the taxes im- 
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posed on them to support the murderous custom? How long, 
we may ask, must a man enjoy prosperity and peace before he 
will degenerate “into a mean, impotent, and selfish animal?” 
If he may pass all the prime of life from eighteen to fifty, ina 
state of peace without thus degenerating, why may he not 
also arrive to seventy and still support the dignity of a worthy 
man? And have there not been thousands, nay millions, of 
the human family, who have actually spent all their days with 
little or no concern with war, and yet supported characters 
through life the reverse of what his lordship supposed 
must be the effect of such circumstances? If this be fact, 
then the degeneracy he mentions must be accounted for on 
other grounds than a state of peace and tranquillity. Suppose 
peace to become universal and perpetual, would there not still 
be innumerable perils, trials and afflictions in the world, suffi- 
cient to exercise the patience of mankind and excite them to 
honorable exertions? Are the ordinary afflictions of the pre- 
sent state so few and so trivial, that men have occasion to be- 
come butchers one of another to perserve themselves from sloth, 
or from becoming “ mean and impotent ?” 

Pennsylvania was settled at first in a considerable degree 
by the Friends, and they have been a numerous sect in that 
state. They have ever abhorred war, and have never taken an 
active part in this bloody business. Now, have they as a sect 
degenerated “ into mean, impotent and selfish animals?” Are 
the “savages of America, who treasure up the scalps of their 
enemies as trophies of their prowess, beings far superior” to 
these peaceful Friends? Must not any person who can an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, be himself an object of 
pity, if not of abhorrence? Must he not be ignorant of facts and 
characters, or be destitute of religion and humanity? I would 
not however intimate that such was the character of his lordship. 
He appears to have written on this subject in a very loose and 
careless manner ; and to have asserted things without due re- 
flection respecting either their correctness or their tendency. 
What he asserts, whether he intended it or not, is a manifest 
impeachment of both the character and the precepts of our 
Saviour. Although the Messiah spent his days on earth with- 
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out ever engaging in war, orexciting others to murderous combat, 
he was probably not inferior to Lord Kames in activity and 
usefulness. He bore very little resemblance to“ a mean, impo- 
tent and selfish animal ,” and as little to “the American sav- 
age, who treasures up the scalps of his enemies as trophies of 
his prowess.” Whether the bloody savage “is a being far 
superior” to him, who “ came not to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them,” and “who went about doing good,” and not doing 
mischief, let Christians who are friends of war determine. 

If there be any truth in what his lordsbip asserts, or any 
propriety in his comparison, it follows of course, that it is re- 
ally better for men to be active in destroying one another than 
to do nothing, or even to be what they must be if they should 
renounce the custom of war. If this be not a savage and 
bloody principle, we may despair of finding one that deserves 
such a name. 

Should any reader still suspect that this author was correct as 
to the necessity of war to preyent men from becoming “ mean, 
impotent and selfish ;” let him consider how great a portion of 
the people in this country over thirty five years of age, were 
never concerned in war in any other manner than by talking 
about it, and paying their taxes. Suppose this class to be sep- 
arated from those of the same age, who have been in actual 
service. Then ask whether those who have not been engaged 
in war, are more inactive, “ mean, impotent and selfish,” than 
the other class. As the writer belongs to the class that has 
been active in war, he cam have no interest to induce him to 
give the preference to the other, or to wish that it may be done. 
But however the decision may affect himself, he firmly believes 
that an honest decision would go to the subversion of his lord- 
ship’s theory. 

ARGUMENT Il. 

“There is another advantage of war that ought not to be 
overlooked, though not capital.—It serves to drain a country 
of idlers, few of whom are innocent, and many not a little 
mischievous. Inthe years 1759 and 1760, when we were at 
war with France, there were but 29 criminals condemned at the 
Old Bailey. Inthe years 1770 and 1771, when we were at 
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peace with all the world the criminals condemned there amount- 
ed to 151.” p: 305. 
. ANSWER. 

Although this is not a “capital advantage of war,” yet as 
it ought not to be passed over in silence, I shall. bestow on it 
a few brief remarks. 

1. That war “serves to drain a country of some of its 
idlers” and mischievous men, is granted, It also serves 
to drain a country of many industrious and useful men, or to 
convert them into idlers. Shall we then say, that it is better 
to destroy many useful men, than to suffer idlers to enjoy a 
a longer space for repentance? Where is the useful citizen 
who would be willing to sacrifice his own life for the sake of 
freeing community from the incumbrance of another man who 
is an idler? 

2. Is it the very best method of disposing of idlers, to em- 
ploy them in cutting the throats of innocent people of another 
state? Would it not be quite as humane, and less unjust, to 
dispatch such idlers without ceremony or delay, as to employ 
them in killing other peoples I would by.no means: recom~ 
mend this summary mode of freeing a state from idlers, I 
believe it would be abominably wicked; but..not, more than 
half so wicked as the mode approved by his. lordship. What 
- would he have thought of a foreign prince, who, ¢o free his state 
from idlers, should have employed them in an attemipt-to de- 
stroy him and his family ? If Lord Kames could justify his own 
government in thus employing idlers, and could represent this 
as one of the blessings of war; what reason would he have had 
to complain, if all his friends and connexions had been destroy- 
ed by the idlers of another nation ? 

There is another way in which aruler might get rid of 
idlers ; he might instigate them to cut the throats of his own 
wife and children ; and then cause them to, be hanged as mur- 
derers. If his feelings revolt at the thoughts of such inhu- 
manity, let him shudder at the thought of adopting the argu- 
ment of Lord Kames, 

3. It is not to be doybted, that after the war with France 
was over, a greater number of criminals were condemned at 
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the Old Bailey in two vears, than had been in the same length 
of time during the war. When the army was disbanded many 
persons who had been corrupted and ruined by the war would 
very naturally find their way to the gallows, and that too for 
committing in time of peace, just such crimes as they had been 
authorized to commit—and were in the Aabit of committing 
while in the army-; Bad habits are not,easily laid aside. But 
whether the government, which had trained them up to robbery 
and murder, did not.as really’ deserve punishment as these 
idlers, is a question which rulers ought to consider. 

4, From 1760 to 1770 was probably but 10 years, Did 
his lordship suppose that. it would be for the advantage of a 
nation to be engaged in war oftener than once in ten yeare? 
or that a ten years peace was too long for the benefit of a na- 
tion? 

5. It may also be proper to ask, of what class generally 
are those idlers which are drained from a state by being called 
into the army? Are they the opulent who have become drones 
by luxury? If not, thenopulence is not the only thing which 
occasions.drones and,useless members of society ? 

It may: indeed be questioned, whether even in Great Brit~ 
ain, after all their draining by war, there dre not a greater 
number of dissipated idlers among the poor than among the rich. 
Doubtless there are too many of each class. But one thing is 
certain—that a long interval of peace within a century past, is 
not the cause either of the wealth, the luxury, or the number 
of idlers in Great Britain. 

If a hundredth part of the property that has been expended 
and destroyed by warsin Christendom within a century, had 
been wisely appropriated to the purpose of procuring employ- 
ment for idlers, and forming them to habits of industry ; would 
not this have had a'hundred fold better effect on the character 
of christian mations, than the barbarous mode of employing 
them in military:-seryice? 

ARGUMENT IV. 

“ But though I declare against perpetual peace, yet perpet- 
ual war is still more my aversion. The condition of Europe 
was deplorable in the dark ages when vassals assumed the priv- 
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ilege of waging war without the consent of the sovereign. 
Deadly feuds prevailed universally, and threatened dissolution 
of all government. The human race were never in a more 
woful condition, _ But anarchy never fails, soon or late, to rec- 
tify itself, which effeminacy produced by long peace never 
doess Revenge and cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of war ; but 
so is firmness of mind and undaunted courage ; which are ex- 
erted with better will in behalf of virtue than of revenge.” 
p» 206, 
ANSWER. 

If that firmness of mind and undaunted courage, which are 
displayed by regular troops in destroying their fellow men, are 
virtues which ought to be cultivated, why did his lordship ob- 
ject to the mode of warfare “in the dark ages?” Perhaps in 
no age were such qualities of mind more fully displayed, than 
in the ferocious wars under the feudal system. Nor is the 
modern mode of warfare more adapted to produce what his 
lordship so much admired. 

He admits that “ revenge and cruelty are the fruits of war ;” 
yet he would persuade us to believe that these intolerable evils 
are more than counterbalanced by the other fruits of war, 
“firmness of mind and undaunted courage ;” and these latter 
fruits, he says, “ are exerted with better will in behalf of virtue 
than of revenge.” 

We grant that “ firmness of mind and undaunted courage” 
may be displayed in behalf of virtue. They were so by Him 
who was “meek and lowly of heart,” and by his apostles 
after his resurrection. But it does not appear that they ac- 
quired this “firmness of mind and undaunted courage” by 
being trained up to the business of “cruelty and revenge.” 
And we may appeal to all men of reflection and ask, Is that 
“firmness of mind and undaunted courage ” which are acquir- 
ed by the habits of “cruelty and revenge,” very likely to be 
. much employed “ in behalf of virtue ?”” 

If his lordship were correct in his views of the importance 
of frequent wars to produce “ firmness of mind and undaunted 
courage ,” and if it be laudable to encourage wars for such a 
purpose, the system may doubtless be improved. Suppose a 
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mode of education should be universally adopted by which 
children should be taught from their infancy, to fight and butch- 
er one another. In this way they would acquire a high degree 
of that *¢ firmness of mind and undaunted courage,” which his 
lordship applauds. It is true that a vast many would be slain, 
while others were acquiring these supposed virtues, but so it is 
in the common war school. The lives of others, however, are 
of little account in the view of war advocates in general. The 
brave exploits of ove man in murdering his fellow creatures, 
will cancel the loss of a thousand lives, in the estimate of men 
who delight in war and blood. 

Before we dismiss this argument we will solemnly propose 
two questions :—Have not the society of Friends. displayed as 
much “firmness of mind and undaunted courage ” in exposing 
themselves to reproaches, to fines, to imprisonment and to 
death, in support of their pacific principles, as have ever been 
displayed by regular troops in murdering one another ?—Did 
these Friends acquire their “ firmness of mind and undaunted 
courage” by being trained up in habits of “ revenge and cru- 
elty?”” The answer, which conscience must give to these 


questions, wil! go to prove, that his lordship’s reasoning is per- 
fectly delusive. It may also help to distinguish between that 
wisdom which is from beneath and that which is from above. 


ARGUMENT V. 

** That man should be the only animal that makes war up- 
on his own kind may appear strange and unaccountable. Did 
men listen to cool reason, they never would make war.—But 
war is necessary for man, being a school for every manly vir- 
tue; and Providence renders kings blind to their true interest, 
that wars may sometimes take place. To rely upon Providence 
in the government of this world is the wisdom of man. 

* Upon the whole perpetual war is bad, because it converts 
men into beasts of prey : perpetual peace is worse, because it 
converts men into beasts of burden. To prevent such woful 
degeneracy on both hands, war and peace alternately are the 
only effectual means ; and these means are adopted by Provi- 
dence.” p. 808. 
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: ANSWER. 

We have now before us the concluding paragraphs of the 
“Sketch” of “ War and Peace compared ;” and we. shall en- 
deavor to convert them to a purpose directly the reverse of 
that for which they were originally written. 

It would indeed “seem strange and unaccountable” that 
the only rational beings in our world should degrade them- 
selves below the brutes by “ making war on their own kind,” 
were it not that they have long been in the habit of listening to 
such mistaken guides as war advocates. Perhaps men ave the 
only animals who are subject to the influence of such sophisti- 
cal reasoning as that employed in favor of war. 

But we must give our author credit for saying,—“Did men 
listen to cool reason, they would never make war.” This is 
unquestionably true. Why then did he argue in favor of war? 
Is it safer for men to listen to passion and prejudice, than “ to 
cool reason?” Could his lordship be guided by “cool reason” 
while pleading for a custom which he believed could not exist, 
if “ cool reason ” were regarded. 

Ingupport of his concession he introduced a passage from 
Rousseau against war. But in defiance of “ cool reason”. he 
could proceed to assert, that “ war is necessary for man, being 
the school of every manly virtue.” With more truth he might 
have said, it is the school of every abominable vice. I was 
about to say, every brutal vice, but I recollected that “man is 
the only animal which makes war on his own kind.” The vices, 
therefore, of human wars, are something worse than brutal. 

If bloody and ferocious valor be the only “ manly virtue,” 
war is “aschool for every manly virtue,” but not otherwise. 
For it is neither the design nor the tendency of war to cultivate a 
single virtue recommended in the gospel, either by the precepts 
or the example of our Saviour. 

Which is the most virtuous part of a community, the 
regular troops, or those who pursue their honest callings at home? 
Does it appear from the general character of regular troops 
that “war is a school of every manly virtue?” How much of 
manly virtue was displayed by the troops of Bayard when they 
entered Brescia? or the troops of Suwarrow when they entet- 
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ed Warsaw? or the troops of Napoleon when they entered 
Moscow? [If satan with all his legions were to storm a city, 
what more horrible or more revolting should we have reason to 
expect, than has often been done by the armies of Christian 
nations? Such are the “ manly virtues,” acquired in the school 
of war! But if these are virtues, what are vices? If such con- 
duct be “ manly,” what is diabolical ? 

In another part of his work this writer mentioned the fact, 
that in England butchers are not permitted to be jurors in 
criminal cases’; and this he regarded as evidence of the human- 
ity of the English. “ Why,” he asks, “are butchers excluded 
from being judges in criminal trials? For no other reason 
than that being inured to the blood of animals, they may have 
too little regard to the lives of their fellow subjects.” See Note, 
vol. i. p. 343. 

Now if being by trade butchers of brute animals, will have 
such an effect on the human character as is here supposed, 
what must be the effect of being inured to Auman blood as butch- 
ers of men by profession? Can it be wonderful if men who 
are trained up to this dreadful employment, become“ deaf to 
the cries of distress, callous to the groans of suffering humani- 
ty, and dead to benevolent sensibilities ? 

We do not deny that there have been pleasing exceptions 
to this general rule among military men ; and many instances 
of humanity which have done honor to individuals. But the 
mass of regular troops are doubtless what we might natur- 
ally expect they would be, in consequence of being man butch- 
ers by profession and practice, and by having been taught to 
regard ferocious bravery and contempt of death as “ manly” 
and honorable virtues. 

As his lordship considered war as “ necessary to man, being 
the school of every manly virtue ;” so in his opinion “ Provi- 
dence renders kings blind to their true interest, that wars may 
sometimes take place.” This is probably true in the same 
sense, that Providence rendered his lordship so blind, that he 
could boldly plead fora custom as necessary and useful, in 
defiance of the dictates of “cool reason,” or while he believed 
that if men would but “listen to cool reason, they never would 
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make war.” But is the true interest of aking so distinct ftom 
that of his people, that the latter may be advanced by the very 
means which injures the former? If not, how does war bless a 
nation while it injures the “ true interest”’ of the ruler? 

We come now to the concluding paragraph—which may 
be divided :—* Perpetual war is bad, because it converts men 
into beasts of prey: perpetual peace is worse, because it con- 
verts men into beasts of burden.” 

Are then “beasts of burden” more to be abhorred than 
“beasts of prey?” Are the tiger and the wolf to be preferred 
to the horse and the ox? If not, what propriety can be found 
in the remarks and allusions before us? 

We have not however done with these remarkable obser- 
vations. As his lordship made use of the phrases “ beasts of 
prey” and “ beasts of burden,” we must be permitted to adopt 
them in the review. But we wish it may be distinctly under- 
stood and kept in mind, that the reply to his lordship’s remarks 
will not be designed to excite a spirit of hostility to human 
governments, nor a spirit of hatred to any class of men: but to 
excite a just abhorrence of war, and a true compassion for that 
portion of our fellow beings, who by delusion are reduced to 
the condition of soldiers. 

It may now be asked, Does not war make men both “ beasts 
of prey” and “beasts of burden?” Are not soldiers for life as 
ferocious as tigers and as servile as camels? What “ beasts of 
burden” are more servile, or more at the will and mercy of 
a driver, than regular troops? What is their liberty but to 
obey masters in doing mischief? Have not the slaves of 
Virginia as much rational liberty as soldiers? And when 
slaves have kind masters, is not their condition much to be 
preferred to that of soldiers for life? 

The slave who has a good master is not required to spend 
his cays in robbery and murder. It may be painful to him to 
think that he is not a free man, but his employments may be 
both harmless and useful. Can all this be said of the soldier ? 
His employments are of the most dreadful character; and 
whether he knows it or not, he is as really deprived of the 


rights of a freeman as the slave. Is he not daily subject toa 
4 
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taskmaster who appoints his services, and to whom he is. ac- 
countable? Is it not as dangerous for him to disobey, displease 
or desert his master, as itis for the slave todo the same? Is 
he not as completely under control as the slave? Is the 
slave liable to any thing worse for desertion or disobedience 
to orders, or for a disrespectful word, than to be knocked 
down or run through with a sword, shot to death, or whipt 
a thousand lashes? Does the slave stand in more awe of his 
master, than the soldier does of his officer? What advantage 
then has the soldier above the slave? 

Is the slave of adult age still held in bondage? So is the 
soldier. Is the slave liable to be removed or driven from 
place to place contrary to his own will? So is the soldier. Is 
the slave who now has a kind master liable to fall into cruel 
hands? So is the soldier who has a kind officer. The adult 
age of a soldier gives him no independence, no right to vote 
as a citizen, no freedom, no selfcontrol, which the slave does 
notenjoy. They are equally deprived of the rights of freemen, 
excepting that theslaves can more commonly enjoy the comforts 
of domestic life anda matrimonial state, than the soldiers. 
Let it become fashionable to attach the ignominious name 
slave to the profession of a soldier, and the term Aonor to the 
servitude of the Africans, and four fifths of mankind would 
prefer the condition of the southern slaves to that of the regu- 
lar troops ; and the preference would be justified by consider- 
ations both obvious and weighty. 

The soldiers are more especially the scholars in the war 
school. If then the immediate scholars are deprived of indee 
pendence, the rights of free citizens, and reduced to a state of 
degrading servility ; how is “*war a school of every manly virtue?” 
If the scholars themselves are made both “ beasts of prey” and 
“beasts of burden,” who are the men that acquire “every 
manly virtue” by war? The officers perhaps some would 
answer. But where is the proof? or if it could be proved, 
would it be reasonable to burden a whole community with 
the sins and miseries of war, and to reduce a multitude of sol- 
diers to a condition worse than that of common slayes, that 
afew officers may obtain manly virtues ? 
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Let the advocates for war, who are in the elevated ranks 
of life, imagine themselves or their sons, about to be reduced 
to the condition of private soldiers in a regular army, or that 
of seamen on board ships of war: would they with such 
prospects before them, plead for war as “a school of every 
manly virtue?” would not the thought of being themselves 
thus degraded, excite an abhorrence of war with all its pretend- 
ed blessings? But if they would shrink with horror from 
being themselves thus reduced, why will they uphold a custom 
which subjects millions of their fellow men to the worst kind 
of slavery, who are as worthy of freedom as themselves’? 

The evils however of this dreadful school have been but 
partially exposed. By what means has the greater portion 
of the human family been brought into subjection to despotic 
governments, and made to serve tyrannical masters? Has this 
evil resulted from a state of “perpetual peace?” No, verily ; 
war has done all this. By wars the powerful obtain dominion 
over the weak. Military chiefs becomje rulers by conquest— 
Conquests are extended and empires formed by wars——stand- 
ing armies become necessary to keep the oppressed from re- 
volting—These armies, being in a state of military servitude, 
become the instruments of increasing oppression in the hands 
of the ambitious. Every successful war strengthens the 
hands of the ruler. Gradual encroachments are made on 
the rights of the community. Their property is demanded to 
support the army, and thus the common people are made the 
servants of servants. Not only so; their children are taken 
from them and hurried away to be slaughtered, or to become 
the instruments in the hand of a despot in slaughtering others ; 
and of strengthening the chains by which both the parents and 
the children are oppressed and held in bondage. 

By frequent wars the morals of the world have been so. cor- 
rupted, and so great a portion of mankind in most nations have 
become ferocious, that armies of slaves with the name of 
freemen are thought to be necessary to prevent civil war, and 
to support government. 

In all military and despotic governments, the great mass 
of the people are held in a state_of oppression, by the terror of 
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standing armies ; and all in the armies but the officers are in 
a state no better than slavery, and in many respects much 
worse. The whole of this mass of evils has resulted from war. 

This pretended school of virtue is in fact the principal 
school for subverting the liberties and rights of mankind, and 
for raising a few to the rank of tyrants and oppressors, while 
the multitude are made to serve as “beasts of burden.” It 
would be easy to produce a hundred examples in which war 
has reduced communities to servitude. But when or where 
was there ever a state reduced to servitude by uninterrupted 
peace ? 

Peace may indeed have preceded the subversion of liberty 
and the ruin of a state. So a hail storm which has laid waste 
the fruits of the earth to a great extent, may have been pre- 
ceded by a season of agreeable weather. The destruction 
however is not to be ascribed to the good weather, but to the 
following hail storm. Yet a man who should undertake to 
show, that the devastations of the hail storm ought to be ascri- 
bed to the favourable season that preceded, would but imitate 
the reasoning of Lord Kames. ‘ 

It-is doubtless a truth that by a long interval of peace, a 
community would become less inclined to war—the former war- 
riors would die off—a new generation would come upon the stage 
and form different habits. Then considerable exertion would 
be necessary to rouse and to inflame the community so far as 
to dispose them to engage in murderous enterprises. If be- 
coming Jess inclined to war, is what his lordship meant by be- 
coming “ effeminate”—it is doubtless true that in this sense 
“perpetual peace” would render mankind “effeminate.” But 
still we have no proof that “perpetual peace is worse” than 
* perpetual war,” nor that such a peace makes “ men beasts of 
burden.” But we have ample proof that war does in fact make 
men both “ beasts of prey” and “ beasts of burden.” 

May we not then with out exaggeration assert, that the 
custom of war is the “slave trade” in its most horrid form, 
and to a dreadful extent? In addition to the usual horrors 
of the “ African slave trade,” the custom of war converts 
a large portion of mankind into beasts of prey,” as well as 
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“ beasts of burden,” and employs them in the work of human 
butchery, and as instruments of oppression to others. 


We have yet to consider the last sentence in the Sketch— 
“To prevent such woful degeneracy on both hands, war and 
peace alternately are the only effectual means : and these means 
are adopted by Providence.” That is, to prevent men from 
becoming either “beasts of prey” or “beasts of burden,” 
“peace and war alternately are the only effectual means, and 
these means are adopted by Providence.” At the close of the 
preceding paragraph his lordship had said, “To rely upon 
Providence in the government of this world is the wisdom of 


We have no disposition to deny “the wisdom of Provi- 
dence ;” but to question the wisdom of Lord Kames, may 
not be quite so presumptuous as to deny the wisdom of God. 

We freely admit that war takes place under the govern- 
ment of God; nor do we deny that it will be made subservi- 
ent toa good end. But we do not hence infer that war is jus- 
tifiable, nor that men act wisely in appearing as its advocates, 
nor that it is wrong to attempt to exterminate this desolating 
scourge from the world. 

There are some facts which seem to have escaped his lord- 
ship’s recollection, while urging the Providence of God as an 
argument in favor of the utility of war. He had before most de- 
cidedly censured the private wars under the feudal system, as 
“ brutal and bloody.” He frankly acknowledges that “ human- 
ity guins nothing from wars of small states in close neighbour- 
hood.” Yet such wars were for a long time popular in Europe, 
under the same Providence which has governed the world in 
later ages. Why then did his lordship object to the feudal 
wars as useless, and worse than useless, and still plead for the 
modern mode of warfare, on the ground of its taking place 
under the government of God. Did this gentleman suppose 
that God had become wiser than he was “ in the dark ages,” 
when the private wars prevailed? If not why does he condemn 
one of the modes of warfare and plead for the other? 

Luxury is another thing which his lordship censures, as 
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very injurious to mankind, and as the greatest eauge of the ruin 
of nations. But have not all the evils of luxury taken place 
under Divine Providence? Why then did he reason against 
luxury and in favor of war, while both exist under the govern- 
ment of the same God? 

All the calamities which men bring on themselves by the 
licentious indulgence of their lusts and passions, or which God 
brings on them for their sins, are under the same Providence. 
Still it is the duty of men to subdue their lusts, to govern their 
passions, and to reform their lives, that they may escape the 
anger of God, and the calamities, which unbridled lusts and 
passions tend to bring on themselves. The providence of 
God has connected ignominy, disease and untimely death with 
a course of riot, dissipation, drunkenness and debauchery : 
Shall we therefore take no pains to reform these vices, to pre- 
vent the consequent calamities? 


If war may be vindicated as useful in its nature and tenden- 
cy, because it takes place under the government of God, so 
may every other vice and calamity. But we are taught not 
only by the Bible but by common sense, that war is a most 


dreadful evil, and also that it never could take place but from 
the vilest lusts and passions of mea. Why then is it not as 
really a duty to use means for the avoidance of this calamity, as 
any other which results from human wickedness. If it is pro- 
per to use means to persuade men not to ruin themselves by 
luxury, intemperance, debauchery, theft, robbery, or any other 
course of vice, it is equally reasonable to use means to per- 
suade them to abandon a custom which embraces every species 
of moral evil, and which fills the world with oppression, mur- 
der and woe. 

Not only has Lord Kames severely censured the feudal 
wars and luxury, but-also the spirit of persecution which pre- 
vailed in former ages. On this latter subject he has said many 
excellent things, and observed, with great propriety, the oppo- 
sition between the persecuting spirit and the spirit of the 
christian religion. Among other things he says,—‘ The 
Christian religion is eminent for a spirit of meekness, toleratzon 
and brotherly love; and yet persecution never raged so furi- 
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ously in any other religion. Such opposition between practi¢e 
and principle, is a singular phenomenon in the history of man.” 
vol. iv. Note, p. 421. 

Who could have written more pertinently on this point? 
Yet persecutions and wars havetaken place under the same Prov- 
idence ; and they are equally hostile to that “ spirit of meekness, 
toleration and brotherly love,” enjoined by the gospel, and 
commended by this writer. With respect to war as well as 
persecution, had there been but one such evil, he might have 
said, “such opposition between practice and principle is a 
singular phenomenon in the history of man,” yet while he just- 
ly condemned persecution, he boldly appeared as an advocate 
for war. But “ such inconsistency” is not a singular phenome- 
non in the history of man. 


We have now gone through the “Sketch of War and 
Peace compared.” But his lordship has another argument in 
favor of war, in the “ Sketch on the Origin of Nations,” which 
is perhaps more plausible, if not more formidable, than any 
which has yet been reviewed. This must not be passed over 
in silence. 





























ARGUMENT VI. 

“ What would men be in the supposed condition of univer- 
sal peace, concord and security? They would rival the hare 
or mouse in timidity. Farewell, upon that supposition, to 
courage, magnanimity, heroism, and to every passion which 
ennobles human nature! There may perhaps be men, who, 
hugging themselves in security against harm, would not be 
altogether averse to such degeneracy. But if such men there 
be, I pray them to reflect, that in the progress from infancy to 
maturity all nations do not ripen equally. One nation may 
have arrived to the supposed perfection of society, before 
another has advanced much beyond the savage state. What. 
security hath the former against the latter? Precisely the 
same that timid sheep have against hungry wolves.” vol. ii. 
pp» 209, 210. 
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ANSWER. 

After what has been said in the preceding pages, there is 
no need of any answer to the former part of the passage now 
quoted. Ihave transcribed it, that the reader may see by what 
kind of reasoning the christian world has been deluded and kept 
in the dark on a subject of infinite importance. It has already 
been made to appear, that war is but ill adapted to improve the 
human character, and that there is little danger of greater “ de- 
generacy” by peace, than war has occasioned. It may however 
be true, that “in the progress from infancy to maturity, all 
nations do not ripen equally. One nation may have arrived 
to the supposed perfection of society before another has advan- 
ced much beyond the savagestate.” It then becomes a seri- 
ous question—“ What security hath the former against the 
latter?” To this his lordship gives a short, impressive answer 
—“ Precisely the same that timid sheep have against hungry 
wolves.” 

This answer is indeed calculated to alarm those who have 
no confidence but in an arm of flesh, and who are in the habit 
of thinking that the path of war and blood is the path of safety. 
But to act wisely, we should inquire whether the danger with 
which we arethreatened be real, or only imaginary ; and wheth- 
er the danger will not be greater in pursuing the path of war, 
than in adopting the path of peace. 

“Between two evils choose the least,” is a maxim wor- 
thy of regard, when natural evils only are in view. Between 
two moral evils we should choose neither ; and when the choice 
is between natural evil and moral evil, we should ever place 
our hope in God and expose ourselves to the former, rather 
than to be guilty of the latter. For in no case can it be justi- 
fiable to sin, to avoid calamity—or to do evil, that good may 
come. In the case before us, both natural and moral evil come 
under consideration. 

But for a moment let us set aside the moral evils of war, 
and fairly inquire, whether the plan of peace would probably 
involve greater calamities than must result from continuing 

the custom of war. From what have been the consequences 
of the popularity of war in ages past, we may reasonably infer 
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what will be the consequences, should it be continued for ages 
to come. Ifan attempt to abolish war will not involve great- 
er calamities, than a continuance of the custom, the attempt 
should certainly be made; because war cannot possibly be con- 
tinued but by a constant course of the most egregious wicked- 
ness. 

The history of Christendom incontestably proves:that the 
custom of war does not secure a people from invasion, calamity 
and ruin. On the contrary, this custom has been almost perpet- 
ually inflicting on one nation after another, convulsion, misery, 
and death. Suppose that 50 years ago all the nations of Chris- 
tendom had united in a solemn league for the abolition of war : 
Is there the least probability, that they would have suffered 
greater calamities from the injustice and ferocity of other na- 
tions, than they have inflicted on each other by continuing the 
dreadful cystom? Is there any reason to suppose that a twen- 
tieth part of the number of lives would have been sacrificed on 
the plan of peace, that have been sacrificed in supporting war? 
Could the most savage people have dealt worse with the na- 
tions of Christendom, than they have dealt with each other? 
And would not a fifth part of the property, which has been ex- 
pended and destroyed by their murderous wars, have been 
sufficient to preserve peace with every nation on earth? It is 
presumed that no intelligent and candid person will say, that 
the nations of Christendom would have probably suffered great- 
er calamities had they unitedly renounced the custom of war 
50 years ago, than they have actually suffered in supporting the 
custom. 

If we now bring to view the enormous amount of moral 
evil, guilt and depravity, which has resulted from continuing 
the custom for the last 50 years, who in his senses would dare 
to say, that peace would have been worge than war? Will 
any one say this, who has the least claim to be considered as a 
disciple of the Prince of peace? 

Should the nations of Christendom agree to abolish the 
custom of war, it may be thought that the people of the United 
States, would be exposed to the ferocity of the Indian tribes, 
But would it not be a hundred fold less expensive to preserve 
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peace with the Indians than to support the custom of war? 
The Indians generally make war for revenge, and not for con- 
quest or glory like their more bloody brethren, called Christ- 
ians. Let the Indians be treated with truly Christian kindness 
—let a just and pacific spirit be uniformly manifested towards 
them—let suitable efforts be made to change their opinions in 
regard to war, and let them in all respects be treated as breth- 
ren and friends ; then we shall have but little to fear from their 
ferocity. From the experiment which was actually made by 
William Penn, as governor of Pennsylvania—and the seventy 
years’ peace which resulted from his benevolent and pacific 
principles—we are entitled to this conclusion ;—that the In- 
dians are a people who may be won by kindness, and with whom 
peace may be maintained on Christian principles. 

Had all the first settlers of these states possessed the pacific 
principles and spirit of William Penn, and had such principles 
been maintained by all their successors, the disgraceful history of 
murderous wars between Christians and Indians would never 
have been written. Nay on such principles, access might 
probably have been had to the minds of the savages, and much 
more done in converting them to Christianity. But while 
professed Christians are more blood-thirsty than the savages 
themselves, what ground have they to hope for success in their 
attempts to propagate the gospel among the Indian tribes. 
Every page in their history as warring Christians, is a contra- 
diction to the religion they profess, and goes to prove, that 
however excellent the gospel may be in itself, it has failed of 
producing in them the spirit of peace and love. 

If all the nations of Europe should adopt pacific principles, 
they would probably be as secure in respect to other nations, 
as we should bein respect to the Indians. And if this be true, 
their security would be far greater than it now is, with all 
their warring disposition and warring apparatus. 

But it may be said that there will always be ambitious indi- 
viduals in Christendom, who will disturb the peace of nations 
in pursuit of military fame ; and that there can be no security 
against such men, but by supporting the custom of war. 

To this we answer, that the custom of war depends entirely 
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on popular opinion ; and it will of course cease when it ceases 
to be popular. Strip this abominable custom of its false and 
delusive glory—let it be exhibited in all its murderous and 
desolating deformities, as a custom which involves every thing 
hateful and wicked—let such abhorrence be excited against 
it, as is now felt for the less odious “slave trade :”—then there 
will be no more opportunity to acquire fame by military con- 
quests, than there now is by highway robbery. Of course the 
most common and most powerful motive to military exploits 
will cease to operate ; and ambitious men will be constrained 
to adopt some other road to fame. 

When private wars among noblemen were popular, they 
were frequent, and threatened to depopulate Europe. They 
have lost their popularity and the custom is dead. Indeed it 
died a natural death, by losing its breath of popular applause. 
In the same manner the custom of public war will die, when 
its popularity is destroyed. For breath is not more necessary 
to the continuance of animal life, than popularity is to the con- 
tinuance of national wars. And when war shall have lost its 
imaginary glory, ambitious men will cease in this way to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the world. For such men will not fight 
for glory, when it shall cease to be glory to fight. 

But suppose that in the attempt to abolish the custom of 
war, there should be many instances of carnage among those 
of a peaceful character: Still there is no reason to believe that 
the amount would be a twentieth part so great, as must result 
from continuing the custom. Professed duellists fall by the 
hand of violence, while men of peaceful character are unmolest- 
ed. So natiens which glory in war, will often be engaged in 
the dreadful work. But let them adopt pacific principles, and 
avow a decided abhorrence of war, and they will seldom be 
disturbed. If a duellist should send a challenge to a man 
whom he knew to be of the society of Friends, or of the soci- 
ety of Shakers, his conduct would be despised even by gente- 
men of his own class. On the same general principle, warring 
nations would forbear to make war on a people who had re- 
nounced the fighting character, and were disposed to suffer 
wrong, rather than to do wrong, or to render evil for evil. 
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The things which have been already mentioned, may be 
regarded as in some measure an answer to the question— What 
security would a peaceful nation have against those of a war- 
ring, savage character? But, as a Christian, I may add— 
There is ground to hope that if a nation should adopt the pa- 
cific principles of the gospel, the “Gop or peace” would be- 
friend and protect them. By this, however, is not intended, 
that we are to expect miraculous interference for the protec- 
tion of a peaceful nation. But when the ways of a nation 
are such as to please the Lord, he can without recourse to 
miracles, so order events, that even their enemies shall be at 
peace with them. And in general, nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to disarm malevolence and turn away wrath, than the 
proper display of a pacific spirit. 

Lord Kames supposed that a peaceful people would have 
no greater security against savage nations, than “timid sheep 
have against hungry wolves.” But men do not make war 
for the sake of drinking each other’s blood, as wolves make war 
on sheep. In men, the thirst for blood in a great measure de- 
pends on a thirst for fame. By the diffusion of Christian 
principles, and by well conducted efforts to excite an abhor- 
rence of war, the number of military “wolves” will be di- 
minished, and the thirst for blood will abate. War for glory 
will fall into disrepute, and war for plunder will be placed as 
it ought to be, on the ground of highway robbery and piratical 
depredations. . 

But to those who profess allegiance to the Prince of peace, 
I would here address some serious questions :—Shall we, my 
brethren, uphold a diabolical and murderous custom, which 
converts professed Christians into “ wolves,” through fear that 
if we become truly Christ’s “sheep” we shall be devoured? 
Shall we thus proclaim to the world that we have “not the 
spirit of Christ,” and that we have no confidence in the good 
Shepherd, nor in the God of our salvation? Is it better for 
Christians to support the character of “wolves,” than to risk 
the consequences of becoming truly Christ’s sheep? Must 
the professed sheep of Christ forever bear the character of 
* wolves,” because there are “ wolves” in the world? Shall they 
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support the character of “wolves” till other “wolves” shall 
cease to exist? If so, when or how will wars cease, to the 
ends of the earth? Must Christians renounce all trust in God 
and act the part of bloody men, lest they should be destroyed 
by other people? Must thev be rivals to bloody men in wick- 
edness, lest they perish by bloody hands? If this be the path 
of duty and of safety, let us renounce the gospel, and become 
in profession as well as practice, Pagans or Mahometens. But 
if we wish to retain the profession and the hope of Christians, 
let us become Christians in deed and in truth—in temper 
and in practice—by renouncing war and violence, and by fol- 
lowing the Prince of peace.—“ For even hereunto were ye 
called ; because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple, that ye should follaw his steps.” “Then said Jesus to 
his disciples, If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose bis life for 
my sake shall save it.”—“ And fear not them who kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him, 


who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell—yea, I say 
unto you, FEAR HIM.” 


PREPARATORY EVENTS, AND ENCOURAGING FACTS, 


Wuen any important object is proposed to be pursued, we 
naturally look around and ask, what preparations have been made 
by Providence? Is there any thing already in existence which is 
calculated to encourage and favor the enterprize! or any thing 
which may easily be made subservient, and readily called inte, 
operation ? 

By careful inquiry it may perhaps be found, that God has 
long been preparing the way for the proposition which is now 
distinctly made—the abolition of war. The rapid progress of 
knowledge and the tremendous calamities of war, in the last 50 
years, may have been designed to prepare the minds of men 
for what is now proposed. But this is not all; within that 
period a vast number of religious, moral, charitable and humane 
societies have been formed in Great Britain and Americas 
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These in their natural tendency must all be auxiliaries to the 
object now in view ; and it will be easy to give them a direction 
which will render them doubly subservient and useful. 

The Society of Friends has become both numerous and 
respectable. They have always been opposed to war. By a 
letter from a worthy gentleman of that sect it appears, “ that on 
this continent there are nearly one thousand Congregations of 
Friends.” And such is their situation in the several states, 
their intimate connexion, their stated meetings and their meth- 
od of intercourse, that they have it in their power to afford abun- 
dant aid in any cause which meets their approbation ; and in the 
present case their disposition will not be questioned by those 
who know them. 

From the known sentiments and general character of the 
Moravians or United Brethren, we cannot doubt their hearty 
concurrence, and faithful exertions. 

May we not also hope that the numerous clerical associa- 
tions of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, have all been formed by Providence “fcr 
such a time as this,” and for the great object now before us? 
What object can be pursued in their meetings more impor- 
tant or more becoming the ministers of the Prince of Peace? 
Surely associations of ministers should be peace associa- 
tions. To them we seriously propose the object, and we hope 
that no arguments will be needful to insure their concurrence. 

We may now concisely state some other encouraging facts. 

At the very time the “ Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War” was in the press in this country, the commissioners at 
Ghent were forming a treaty of peace. The “ Review” pro- 
posed as a “ Remedy” for war, that such questions between 
governments as could not be settled by negotiation, should be 
referred to a high court appointed for that purpose. The com- 
missioners devised a similar plan for settling the questions still 
in dispute between Great Britain and the United States. To 
any person of common discernment it must be evident, that the 
plan they devised may be extended to any questions of contro- 
versy between different governments, and entirely preclude the 
pretended necessity of war. 
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Moreover, it appears that im different states and nations, 
and nearly at the same time, God has been calling the atten- 
tion of Christians to this subject. Soon after the “ Solemn Re- 
view” was published in Massachusetts, a very valuable work 
appeared in New York, entitled “ War inconsistent. with the 
religion of Jesus Christ, as it is inhuman, unwise, and crimi- 
nal.” We have also seen two excellent sermons, entitled “ The 
life of man inviolable by the laws of Christ.” These were de- 
livered at Colchester, in Connecticut, March 19, 1815, by Rev. 
Aaron Cleveland. 

We have also the happiness to state, that a. short but well 
written “ Essay on the impolicy of war, by William Pitt Scar- 
gill,” has recently arrived in this country from London, accom- 
panied by a letter from the author, to the Revs W. E. Chan- 
ning of Boston. Mr. Scargill, it appears, had not heard that 
the subject was under examination in this country. ‘The’ob- 
ject of the letter was, to give notice that it had been taken up 
in Great Britain, and to excite to similar exertions among us. 
The letter was dated June 1, 1815. 

It may be proper here to observe that a copy of the “ Sol- 
emn Review” was sent to England, accompanied by a letter to 
Mr. W. Wilberforce, bearing date April 13, 1815. The de- 
sign of this letter was to excite the attention of that worthy 
gentleman, and some others, to the object proposed in the “ Sol- 
emn Review”—the writer not knowing that any thing of the 
kind had recently been published im Great Britain, or that any 
attention had been already excited in that country. 

This remarkable coincidence of events, impressions, and ef- 
forts, may afford ground of hope, that God is engaged im the 
cause for the abolition of war, and that the exertions of the 
friends of peace will not be in vain. 

The subject was also explicitly and respectfully recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in the Election Sermon the present year, by the Rev. Mr. Flint 
of Bridgewater: and the following motion was made in the 
“ Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester of Salem ;—“ That a committee of 
five be appointed to consider, whether it is expedient for this 
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Convention to adopt any measure, or measures, and if any, 
what, to correct the public mind on the subject of war.” 

The motion was adopted without opposition, and the com- 
mittee appointed were Dr. Worcester of Salem, Mr. Channing 
of Boston, Dr. Kirkland, President of Harvard University, Mr. 
Foster of Brighton, and Dr. Osgood of Medford. 

In the report of the executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, the subject was brought to view in the fol- 
lowing language :— 

“ We have ever esteemed it one of the happiest effects of 
Bible Societies, that they tend to unite Christians of all nations ; 
and it is our hope that they will awaken in Christians univer- 
sally so strong a sense of the near relation which they sustain 
to each other, and of their obligations to mutnal love and kind- 
ness, that wars between communities which profess the religion 
of Christ will be more and mmre abhorréd, as most unnatural 
and altogether irreconcilable with the holy and pacific name 
which they bear.”——“ May the time soon arrive when Chris- 
tians of every nation will speak on this subject, in a language 
which every government will be forced to hear and to obey.” 

These facts have been collected to prove to our readers, 
that the God of peace is at work for the abolition of war, and 
that he is stirring up one after another fearlessly to plead his 
cause in the most public manner; and men too whose talents 
and influence, when combined in a good cause, promise the 
most happy results. The object in view is not of a party 
nature; it embraces the best interests of every sect and every 
nation, in which there are Aves to be preserved or souls to be 
saved. 


A RECENT “DECLARATION” OF THE CONGRESS AT VIENNA 
IMPROVED. 


Ir falls within the design of The Friend of Peace, to rer 
mark on such occurrences, either in the political or religious 
world, as may be made subservient to the general object. The 
Tate “* Declaration” of the Congress at Vienna on the subject of 
the * African slave trade,” affords gratifying evidence of the 
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progress of light in Europe ; and it contains observations which 
are applicable to the custom of war. It also suggests some of 
the means by which war may be abolished, and affords ground 
to hope that exertions for the desirable event will prove suc- 
cessful. 

The American Revolution was overruled by Providence, 
and made the means of exciting inquiry and diffusing light 
respecting the inhumanity of the traffic in “slaves and souls 
of men.” While professedly contending for /iberty and the 
natural rights of men, reflecting minds could not fail to take 
into view the sive trade, and to see the inconsistency of con- 
tending for their own freedom, and at the same time tolera- 
ting and supporting a dreadful commerce for enslaving our 
fellow beings. The reflections and inquiries thus produced 
finally resulted in the abolition of the slave trade in the United 
States. The subject was next taken up in Great Britain; and 
after a long conflict between light and darkness, the light tri- 
umphed, and the point was carried in the British Parliament. 
The Father of lights gave effect to the benevolent exertions of 
a few men, and the people of Great Britain became so enlight- 
ened, that they abolished a commerce which they had long 
regarded as justifiable, lucrative and even necessary. Now 
that people have such an abhorrence of this traffic, that they 
cannot rest easy until it shall have been abolished by all the 
European governments. By their influence the subject was 
brought before the Congress of Vienna, and what is the result? 
We behold a “ Declaration” in behalf of all the powerful na- 
tions of Europe, purporting that the slave trade “has been 
regarded by just and enlightened men in all ages as repugnant 
to thé principles of humanity and universal morality”—that it 
is “a scourge which has desolated Africa, degraded Europe 
and afflicted humanity”—“ that at last the public voice in all 
civilized countries has demanded it should be suppressed as 
soon as possible” —* that this is a measure particularly worthy 
of their attention”’—“that they are animated with a desire 
to concur by every means in their power in the most prompt 
and effectual execution of the measure ;” and that this is “a 


cause of which the final triumph will be one of the greatest 
6 
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monuments of the age that undertook it, and which shall have 
gloriously carried it into effect.” 

Such is the language of the Congress of Vienna, and such 
the progress of light on this subject since the American Rev- 
olution. The spark which resulted from that dreadful collision 
has been gradually increasing, till at length it has illuminated 
all the nations of Christendom. “ Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth !” 

Let it now be considered that the custom of war is as per’ 
fectly unnecessary, unjust and inhuman as the slave trade ; 
that while the slave trade has destroyed and distressed its 
thousands and its tens of thousands, the custom of war has 
destroyed and distressed its millions and its tens of millions ; 
that war has not only “desolated Africa and degraded Europe,” 
but has eclipsed the light of Christianity, stained with blood 
the Christian name, “ afflicted humanity” in all parts of the 
earth, and filled the world with crimes and woes. Let it also 
be ‘considered that the custom of war as really depends on 
popular opinion, as the slave trade ever did, and that it may 
be abolished by similar means. What then ought to be our 
feelings, our prayers, our hopes and our exertions relating to 
this tremendous scourge and curse of nations ? 

As the Revolution in America was overruled by God for 
the dawn and diffusion of light on the subject of the slave trade, 
so the late unhappy contest between our country and Great 
Britain, may be overruled for the diffusion of light on the 
subject of war. And should there be suitable exertions on 
the part of professed Christians in the two countries, the way 
may soon be prepared for another European Congress to,pro- 
nounce as decisive a doom on the custom of war, as the recent 
Congress has done on the traffic in slaves. 

Is it not a fact that 50 years ago the traffic in slaves was as 
popular in Europe and America, as war is at the present 
time? Is there not now in this country a far greater number 
of “just and enlightened men” who are, on principle, decided- 
ly opposed to war, than there was 50 years ago opposed to 
the slave trade? Would nota serious attempt for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade at that period, have met with ten times 
the opposition that the attempt for the abolition of war now 
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does? Where is the godly minister of any sect, or where is 
the man renowned for talents and virtue, who has attended 
to the subject, that feels any disposition to oppose the efforts 
for the abolition of war? Truly we have not heard of so 
many as three respectable opponents, among all who have read 
what has been written on the subject. Was there ever a sub- 
ject brought forward in our country, so novel and half so inter- 
esting, which met with so little opposition? May we not 
then humbly hope in God, that in less than 50 years from this 
time, our country will be as free from war advocates, as it now 
is from advocates for the African commerce in slaves? 

With what abhorrence would the people of these states now 
regard a proposition to revive the abolished slave trade ! What 
odium would a man bring on himself who should propose and 
urge such a project !: In a light not less odious will a proposi- 
tion for a revival of the traffic in blood soon be regarded, if 
Christians should not be deficient in their exertions. Say not 
“there is a lion in the way ;”—the cause is the Lord’s,and his 
grace and his arm are all-sufficient. 

This article may be closed by an extract from the condu- 
sion of the late pamphlet from London, by Mr. Scargill:— 
“ Would it not then be desirable to form associations in every 
part of the kingdom, whose object should be to raise a little 
fund for the necessary expenses attending such unions, and 
that these associations should use their best endeavours to im- 
press upon the minds of the people at large, the desirableness 
and practicability of abolishing the system of War altogether. 
Could the ministers of religion make a better use of their pul- 
pits than to inculcate from them the doctrine of Jesus Christ— 
the doctrine of peace ?——— 

“ Nor let us imagine that associations for this benevolent 
purpose will be confined to this country ; the friends of human- 
ity and religion in every part of Europe, in every quarter of 
the globe, would cheerfully contribute their assistance to an ob- 
ject so powerful in its tendency to ameliorate the human race 
and increase the comforts of mankind.” 

Let Christians in the United States awake, take courage, 
and “ go and do likewise.” 









ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tne author of The Friend of Peace has received several 
respectful letters, from which it appears that his causing the 
copy right of the first Number to be secured, has proved an 
obstruction to the wishes of his friends, in respect to giving it 
an immediate and extensive circulation. This has been to him 
a source of much regret and anxiety. But he thinks that 
those who know him and his circumstances, will not impute 
his conduct to any worse motive than a desire for a moderate 
compensation, which might enable him to do justly and to 
provide for his own family, while he was endeavoring to save 
his countrymen from the expenses, the sins, and the calami- 
ties of future wars. But he has now the pleasure of announ- 
cing to the public, that by the benevolence of a number of 
Gentlemen of the society of Friends, he is enabled to relinquish 
the said copy right ; which he accordingly does with far greater 
satisfaction than he caused it to be secured. And that there 
may be no impediment to the free circulation of this Number, 
he has not secured the copy right. Should any of the friends 
of peace in any of the United States wish to republish it, the 
auther will confide in their justice and generosity. Whatever 
they can afford and shall freely bestow, he will gratefully accept. 
If this second Number shall be approved, the third will 
probably appear by the first of December next. The author 
requests the friends of peace in different parts of the country 
to furnish him, free of expense, with articles of intelligence and 
interesting facts, which may be subservient to his general de- 
sign. PHILO PACIFICUS. 
, Boston, August 12, 1815. 
The publishers of «The Friend of Peace” secured the 
copy right of the first Number not for themselves but the 
Author; and at his request they hereby relinquish the said 
copy right, that the work may have a free and unembarrassed 
circulation. CUMMINGS & HILLIARD. 
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THE HORRORS OF NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue object of this work is the peace.and salvation of man- 
kind. Whether we display the blessings of peace or the evils 
of war, the ultimate purpose will be the same. As men are 
influenced by motives, of good to be enjoyed, and of evils to be 
avoided or endured, such motives will be exhibited, to excite a 
love of peace, and an aversion to war. 

It is natural to suppose, that circulating correct histories of 
the evils of war, would have the effect to excite a general ab- 
horrence ofthe custom. Butin the usual way of writing such 
histories, the horrors and distresses of the sanguinary scenes 
are in such a manner accompanied with encomiums on the bra- 
very of fighting men and the glories of victory, that the mind of 
the reader is diverted from the tremendous havoc and distress, 

He is perhaps told that a wonderful victory was obtained at 
great expense, that the number of killed and wounded on the 
part of the victors could not be less than 15 or 20,000; and 
that the loss on the side of the vanquished was much greater. 
But he is not permitted to dwell on the miseries of such ascene. 
His attention is soon called tothe display of skill and valor on 
the part of the officers and soldiers. If the prepossessions of 
the historian are in favor of the victors, he will perhaps admit 
that much praise is due to the enemy, that they fought with 
astonishing intrepidity, and displayed heroism worthy of a bet~ 
ter cause. But nothing could resist the valor of the victorious 
army. In respect to the loss on the side of the victors, the 
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writer consoles himself and his reader, with such considera- 
tions as these :—The honorable manner in which the dead 
and the wounded exposed their lives for the good of their 
country—the honor of the victory—the great advantages ob- 
tained, and the fact that the loss was much greater on the part 
of the enemy. By the time the reader has attended to all the 
displays of heroism, the praises bestowed on the living and 
the dead, and the glories of victory, he has in a great measure 
lost sight of the horrors of the scene—a scene in which acres 
of ground were crimsoned with human blood, and covered 
with the bodies of the dead and the dying, and the mangled 
limbs of wounded men. 

An account of such a battle in a News Paper, headed “* A 
Giortous Victory,” or “ GLorious News,” would probably 
leave a fainter impression on the mind, of the horrors of the 
scene, than another article in the same paper headed—* Hor- 
rip Murper,” containing particulars of the distress of a sin- 
gle family, occasioned by the murder of one man or woman. 
Yet both the guilt and distress accompanying the “ Glorious 
Victory” may have been ten thousand times greater, than 
that which accompanied the “ Horrid Murder.” Indeed 
the narratives of bloody battles are often so embellished with 
feats of valor, heroism and glory, that they leave on the minds 
of the gay and inconsiderate little more impression of guilt 
or distress, than a brilliant account of a horse race. 

Two histories of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia have ar« 
rived in this country. One by Sir Robert Ker Porter, enti- 
tied “*A Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, during the 
year 1812 :” The other by Eugene Labaume, Captain of the 
Royal Geographical Engineers, &c. &c. entitled “ A circum- 
stantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia.” Porter was 
on the side of the Russians, and Labaume on the side of the 
French. These two historians sometimes differ in their ac- 
counts of battles, but they agree in pronouncing the war “un- 
just” on the part of Napoleon. 

From the two Narratives which have been mentioned, the 
following accounts will be given, and generally in the language 
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of one or other of the historians. A concise view of that ex- 
pedition is all that can be expected. Ass the object will be to 
excite a just aversion to war, no pains will be taken to veil its 
horrors by expatiating on the valor by which they were pro- 
duced, or the delusive glories by which they were accompa- 
nied. Neither will any false coloring be employed to repre- 
sent the scenes as more dreadful than they really were. The 
object will be to exhibit the horrors of the campaign in a 
naked form, for the contemplation of the reader. 

Napoleon left Paris in May ; found himself at the head of 
his grand army in Poland, June 16; and commenced hostili- 
ties on the 23d of the same month. The events from this 


time prior to the battle at’ Smolensko »will be passed over in 
silence. 


In the following Narrative the paragraplis under P. will be 
taken from Porter; these under L. from Labaume. The 
reader may therefore continually know whose account he is 
reading. 

As all the nations concerned in that war were professed 
Christians, some motto will be prefixed to each article, which 
the reader is requested to keep in view while reading what 
follows. 


wenn 


BATTLE OF SMOLENSKO.* 
“ This is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. 


“* By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another !” Messiah. 


. “ On the morning of August 17th there was an awful 
pause. The armies of two vast empires stood gazing at each 
other as if studying where to strike the mortal blow. At 
length the silence of meditated death was broken. From the 
extreme point of the Russian right to that of the left, fire from 
a hundred cannon poured destruction amid the enemy’s ranks. 
Rapid discharges of musketry, which ran along the front, se- 
conded the guns with a horrible carnage. 


* Or Smolenzk. 
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“ The attack of the French was not less vigorous or terrific. 
Their numerous artillery gave bloody answer to that of the 
Russian position ; whilst their multitude and concentrating 
movements, bore along upon their adversaries with a force 
that seemed formed to sweep all before them.—The battle 
now raged with the most desperate fury. In spite of a dread- 
ful fire from the Russian artillery, the enemy pushed on to the 
entrenched suburbs, and in the very mouths of the guns at- 
tacked the Russian troops at the point of thé-bayonet. The 
havoc on both sides was prodigious. The earth was covered 
with the wounded and the dead. For upwards of two hours 
the bloody conflict was maintained. At last their movements 
were impeded by the numbers of the slain, and finding that 
hostile troops pressed upon their thinned ranks, the Russians 
retired to Smolensko.” 

Such was the earnage in the suburbs. 

“ The city now became the immediate object of attack.— 
The dreadful hours of destruction rolled on, and the ruin and 
death of thousands became the horrible marks of French ag- 
gression. Hosts continued to fall on both sides. 

* The interior of this once beautiful and flourishing capital 
began to present a scene heart rending to the eye of a common 
spectator. Every magazine was destroyed, évery edifice fired 
which could offer the means of resource to the enemy. 

“* No person can describe the rage of Napoleon on behold- 
ing the-spectacle which presented itself. To preserve some 
means for quartering his troops he ordered every exertion to 
stop the progress of the flames, The men employed gave 
themselves little trouble in their duty—and entering the hous- 
es and churches, pillaged whatever*valuable they found, and 
murdered with the most unheard of cruelties all whom acci- 
dent or attachment to their native city had left in their pas- 
sage,” From p. 111 to 116. 

Labaume was not present at the battle of Smolensko, but 
arrived soon after. He says— 

L, “ August 19th we entered Smolensko by the suburb that 
is built along by the bank of the river. In every direction we 
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marched over scattered ruins and dead bodies. Palaces, still 
burning, offered to our sight only walls half destroyed by the 
flames; and thick among the fragments were the blackened 
carcases of the wretched inhabitants.—The few houses that 
remained were completely filled by the soldiery, while at the 
door stood the miserable proprietor deploring the death of his 
children and the loss of his fortune. The churches alone af- 
forded some consolation to the unhappy victims who had no 
other shelter.—On one side was an old man just expiring. 
On the other an infant whose feeble cries, the mother, worn 
down with grief, was endeavoring to hush, and while she pre- 
sented it with the breast, her tears dropped fast upon it. In 
the midst of this desolation the passage of the army into the 
interior of the town formed a striking contrast. On one side 
was seen the abject submission of the conquered—on the 
other the pride attendant on victory. The .former had lost 
their all—the latter, rich with spoils and ignorant of defeat, 
marched proudly on to the sound of warlike music.” pp. 
97, 98. 


Was it thus that Christ loved'his disciples ! 


wees 


THE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 
“ See how these Christians love one another.” Pagans. 


“ Tue night passed slowly over the wakeful heads of the 
impatient combatants. The morning of the 7th of September 
at length broke, and thousands beheld the dawn for the last 
time. The moment was arrived when the dreadful discharge 
of two thousand cannon was to break the silence of expecta- 
tion, and arouse at once all the horrors of war. 

“ General as the attack seemed, the corps of Prince Bagra- 
tion had to sustain the accumulating weight of nearly half the 
French army ; and the determination shown by its cavalry was 
so desperate, that they charged even up to the very mouths of 
the Russian guns. Whole regiments of them, both horses and 
men, were swept down by the cannon shot; and all along the 
front of Bagration’s line rose a breast work of dead and dying. 
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“ Napoleon ordered up fifty additional pieces of artillery, 


and a fresh division of infantry, with several regiments of 
dragoons. This new force rushed on over the bodies of their 
fallen countrymen and did not allow themselves to be checked 
until they reached the parapets of the Russian works. Their 
vigorous onset overturned with fierce slaughter every thing 
that opposed them, and obliged Bagration to fall back nearer 
to the second line of the army. 

“The rage of battle at this crisis was not to be des- 
cribed. The thunder of a thousand pieces of artillery was 
answered by the discharge of an equal number on the part of 
the Russians. A veil of smoke shut out the combatants from 
the sun, and left them no other light to pursue the work of 
death than the flashes of musketry, which blazed in every di- 
rection. The sabres of 40,000 dragoons met each other, and 
clashed in the horrid gloom ; and the bristling points of count~- 
less bayonets, bursting through 'the rolling vapor, strewed the 
earth with heaps of slain. p. 152. 

“ Such was the scene for an extent of many wersts, and the 
dreadful contest continued without cessation until the dark- 
ness of the night. Thus closed that memorable day, and 
with it terminated the lives of EIGHTY THOUsAND human be- 
ings.—The horses which lay on the ground from right to left, 
numbered full 25,000.” From p. 147 to 154. 

L. “ The next day, says Labaume, very early in the morn- 
ing, we returned to the field of battle.—In the space of a 
square league almost every spot was covered with the killed and 
wceunded, On many places the bursting of the shells had pro- 
miscuously heaped together men and horses.—But the most 
horrid spectacle was the interior of the ravines ; almost all the 
wounded who were able to drag themselves along had taken 
refuge there, to avoid the shot. These miserable wretches 
heaped one upon another, and almost suffocated with blood, 
uttering the most dreadful groans, and invoking death with 
piercing cries, eagerly besought us to put an end to their tor- 
ments.” pp. 148, 149. 

See how these Christians murder one another ! 





THE DESTRUCTION OF MOSCOW. 


“ Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” Paul. 
“ Beye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful.” 
Messiah. 

Taat the French might be deprived of a place of refuge and 
means of subsistence, the Russians determined to abandon 
and to destroy their great and ancient city. 

P. “ On the 14th of September at midday the enemy ap- 
peared before the walls of Moscow. His advanced guards 
entered the gates with all the pride and pomp of conquest. 
The troops moved towards the Kremlin. A part of the self- 
devoted citizens had taken refuge there ; and, closing the 
gates, desperately attempted its defence. The gates were in- 
stantly forced, and the brave victims of patriotism. massacred 
upon the floor of their ancient fortress. 

“ Scarcely had the murderous act been perpetrated, when 
the pyres of loyalty were lighted, and Moscow appeared at 
different quarters in flames. ‘The French troops as they pour- 
éd into the devoted city had spread themselves in every direc- 
tion in search of plunder ; and in their progress they commit- 
ted outrages so horrid on the persons of all whom they dis- 
covered, that fathers, desperate to save their children from 
pollution, would set fire to their place of refuge, and find a 
surer asylum in its flames. 

“ The streets, the hcuses, the cellars, flowed with blood, and 
were filled with violation and carnage. Manhood seemed to 
be lost in the French soldier ; for nothing was to be discerned 
in him but the wild beast ravening for prey ; or rather the 
fiend of hell gluttoning himself in the commission of every 
horrible crime. very corps of the army marching in from 
the camp without the barriers could prove the same right to 
plunder, as that which had been exercised by those whose 
good fortune had sent them first into the field of pillage. 
NAPOLEON HAD PROMISED THEM THE TREASURES OF Mos- 
cow. 


“ While on his march, and perceiving the spires and min- 





aretsof Moscow ata distance, he pointed to them and exclaim- 
ed to his followers, Behold the end of your campaign ! Its gold 
and its plenty are yours.” pp. 181, 182, 

As Porter was on the side of the Russians, some may think 
the account is exaggerated. I will therefore make some ex- 
tracts from Labaume, who was on the side of the French. 

L. “The most heart-rending scene which my imagination 
had ever gonceived, far surpassing the most afflicting accounts 
in ancient or modern history, now presented itself before our 
eyes. A great part of the population of Moscow, frightened at 
our arrival, had concealed themselves in cellars or secret re- 
cesses of their houses. As the fire spread around, we saw 
them rushing in despair from their various asylums. They 
uttered no imprecations, they breathed no complaint, but carry- 
ing with them their most precious effects, fled before the 
flames. Others of greater sensibility, and actuated by the 
genuine feelings of nature, saved only their children, whe were 
closely clasped in their arms. Many old people, borne down 
with grief rather than by age, had not sufficient strength to 
follow their families, and expired near the houses in which 
they were born. 

** How shall I describe the confusion and tumult when per- 
mission was. granted to pillage this immense city! Soldiers, 
suttlers, .galley slaves and prostitutes, eagerly ran through 
the streets, penetrating into the deserted palaces, and earrying 
away every’thing which could gratify their avarice.—This 
horrible pillage was not confined to the deserted houses alone, 
bus extended to those which were inhabited ; and soon the 
eagerness and wantonness of the plunderers, caused devasta- 
tions which almost equalled those occasioned by the conflagra- 
tion, Every asylum was soon violated by the licentious troops. 

“ Towards evening, when Napoleon no longer thought him- 
self safe in the city, the ruin of which seemed inevitable, he 
left the Kremlin and established himself with his suit in the 
castle at Peterskoé. When I saw him pass by I could not 
without abhorrence, behold the chief of a barbarous expedi- 
tion, who evidently endeavored to escape the decided testimo- 
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ny of public indignation by seeking the darkest road. He 
sought it however in vain, On every side the flames seemed 
to pursue him, and their horyible and mournful glare, flash- 
ing on his guilty head, reminded me of the torches of the Eu- 
menides, pursuing the destined victims of the furies. 

“The generals likewise received orders to quit Moscow. Li- 
centiousness then became unbounded. The seldiers, no long- 
er restrained by the presence of their chiefs, committed every 
kind of excess. No retreat was now safe, no place sufficiently 
sacred to afford any protection against their rapacity. 

“ Nothing could equal the anguish which absorbed every 
feeling heart, and which increased in the dead of night by the 
cries of the miserable victims, who were savagely murdered, 
or by the screams of the young females, who fied for pro- 
tection to their weeping mothers, and whose ineffectual strug- 
gles tended only to inflame the passions of their violators. 

“ Desirous of terminating the recital of this horrid catastro- 
phe, for which history wants expressions, and poetry has 
no colors, I shall pass over in silence many circumstances, 
revolting to humanity, and merely describe the dreadful con- 
fusion which arose in our army, when the fire had reached 
every part of Moscow, and the whole city was become one 
immense flame. 

“ A long row of carriages was perceived through the thick 
smoke, loaded with booty. Being too heavily laden for the 
exhausted cattle to draw them along, they were obliged to halt 
at every step, when we heard the execrations of the drivers, 
who, terrified at the surrounding flames, endeavored to push 
forward, with dreadful outcries. The soldiers were still arm- 
ed, diligently emploved in forcing open every door. ‘They 
seemed to fear lest they should leave one house untouched.— 
In spite of the extreme peril which threatened them, the love 
of plunder induced our soldiers to brave every danger. Stim- 
ulated by an irresistible desire of pillage, they precipitated 
themselves into the flames. They waded in blood, treading 
upon the dead bodies without remorse, whilst the ruins of the 
houses, mixed with burning coals, fell thick on their murder- 
ous hands. 7 
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“September 17. I witnessed the most dreadful and the 
most affecting scenes which it is possible to conceive, namely, 
the unhappy inhabitants drawing upon some mean vehicles all 
that they had been able to save from the conflagration. The 
soldiers having robbed them of their horses, the men and 
‘women were slowly and painfully dragging along these little 
carts; some of which contained an infirm mother, others a 
paralytic old man, and others the miserable wrecks of half 
consumed furniture ; children half naked, followed these in- 
teresting groups. Without a shelter, and without food, these 
unfortunate beings wandered in the fields, and fled into the 
woods ; but wherever they bent their steps, they met the con- 
querors of Moscow, who frequently ill treated them, and sold 
before their eyes the goods which had been stolen from their 
own deserted habitations.” From p. 203 to 214. 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


“ They would none of my counsel ; they despised all my re- 
proof: Therefore shall they eat of the fruits of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices. For the turni of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fo shall de- 
stroy them.” Prov. i. 30, 31, 32. 

Tue horrors of the French retreat will be given in the lan- 
guage of Labaume. In his account of the scenes at Moscow 
he says: “Even the most hardened minds were struck witha 
conviction, that so great a calamity would on some future day 
call forth the vengeance of the Almighty upon the authors of 
such crimes.” This presentiment was well founded ; nor was 
it long before the plundering legions of Napoleon experienced 
as great calamities, as they had occasioned to the Russians. 
The measure they had meted, was measured to them again. 
In the following narrative we shall have evidence of the truth, 
proclaimed by the Chaldean monarch—Tugy THAT WALK 
IN PRIDE, THE LORD 18 ABLE TO /.BASE. 

L. “ Although, says Labaume, the ruin of Moscow was 
a great loss to the Russians, it was more sensibly felt by us, 
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and it insured to our enemies all the advantages which they 
had promised themselves from the rigor of their climate 
Their hopes, founded on this calculation, could not be disap- 
pointed ; for our formidable army, though it arrived in the 
fine season, had lost one third of its numbers ‘merely by the 
rapidity of its march ; and the enemy had no reason to fear 
that we could maintain any position, since our want of disci+ 
pline had made a desart of our conquests, and our improve 
dent chief had formed no plan to facilitate our retreat. ; 

“ They who possessed the smallest foresight, predicted our 
misfortunes, and imagined that they read on the walls of the 
Kremlin those prophetic words, which an invisible hand traced 
before Belshazzar in the midst of his greatest prosperity =» 
‘God hath numbered this kingdom and finished it : thou 
art weighed in the balances and found wanting: thy kingdom 
is divided, and given to other hands.’ 

The French began their retreat on the 19th of Octobers 

“ The long files of carriages in three or four ranks extended 
for several leagues, loaded with the immense booty which the 
soldiers snatched from the flames.” But this booty only 
served to retard their progress. The Russians soon began to 
harass them on their retreat ; and on the 25th of October 2 
battle was fought, which was so destructive to the French 
army, that the soldiers said, “ But two battles more like this, 
and Napoleon will be without an army.” 

Oct. 26. “Atevery step were waggons abandoned: for 
want of horses to draw them, and the fragments of innumera- 
ble carriages burned for the same reason—and we listened with 


melancholy forebodings to the frequent explosion of ammuni- 
tion » 


~ Oct.28. “ In addition to all these evils the want of provis- 
ions aggravated our sufferings. That which we brought from 
Moscow was almost consumed. Our horses fared still worse 
ssanany of them died of fatigue and hunger. 

“ Napoleon, who preceded us one day’s march, had already 
passed Mojaisk, burning and destroying every thing which he 
found on his route. His soldiers were so intent on this de- 
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vastation, that they set fire to the places where we should have 
halted. This exposed us to great and unnecessary suffering. 

Oct. 30. “¢ The nearer we approached to the Mojaisk the 
more desolate the country appeared. But most horrible was 
the multitude of dead bodies which, deprived of burial fifty 
two days, scarcely retained the human form. On arriving at 
Borodino my consternation was inexpressible, at finding the 

20,000 men, who had perished there, yet lying uncovered. 

“ Three thousand prisoners were brought from Moscow. 
Having nothing to give them during the march, they were at 
night driven into a narrow fold like so many beasts. Without 
fire, and without food, they lay on the bare ice, and to assuage 
the hunger that tortured them, those who had not courage to 
die, nightly fed on the flesh of their companions, whom fatigue, 
misery, and famine had destroyed. But I turn froma picture 
so shocking—~I shall soon have horrors enough to describe 
which fell to the lot of my companions in arms.” 

Oct. 31. “ All seemed to feel that their only safety con- 
sisted in manfully struggling with the difficulties by which 
we were surrounded. They had for many days been reduced 
{0 ‘subgist on horse flesh! even the generals had begun to 
share the same food.” 

Nov. 4. “Atone o’clock in the morning, we marched 
along the great road, groping our way in the dark. The route 
was entirely covered with the fragments of carriages and ar- 
tillery. Men and horses, worn out with fatigue, could scarce- 
ly drag themselves along, and as soon as the last fell exhaust- 
éd, the soldiers eagerly divided the carcase among them.” 

Nov. 6. “The soldiers vainly struggling with the snow 
and the wind, which rushed upon them with the violence of a 
whirlwind, could no longer distinguish the road ; and falling 
into the ditches which bordered it, found a grave. How ma- 
ny unfortunate beings on this dreadful day, dying of cold and 
famine, struggled hard with the agonies of death. Stretched 
on the road, we could distinguish only the heaps of snow which 
covered them, and which at almost every step formed little 
undulations, like so many graves. 

“ From that day the army lost its courage and its military 
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attitude. The soldier no longer obeyed his officer—searching 
for food they spread themselves over the plain, burning and 
pillaging whatever fellin their way. The horses fell by thous- 
ands. The cannon and the waggons which had been abandon- 
ed served only to obstruct the way. No sooner had the 
soldiers separated from the ranks than they were assailed by 
a population eager to avenge the horrors of which it had been 
the victims. The cossacs came to the succor of the peasants, 
and drove back to the great road, already filled with the dying 
and the dead, those who escaped from the carnage made a- 
mong them. Tormented with hunger, we saw them run after 
every horse the moment it fell. They devoured it raw like 
dogs, and fought among themselves for the mangled. limbs.” 

Nov. 8th, presented a terrible scene in the attempt to cross 
the Wop, while the Russians were approaching. “ In this sit- 
uation every one yielded to despair—we were forced to aban- 
don a hundred pieces of cannon, and a great number of am- 
munition and provision waggons, which contained the little 
that remained of the provisions of Moscow. The cries of 
those who were crossing the river, the consternation of others 
who were preparing to descend—the despair of the women, 
the shrieks of children, and the terror even of the soldiers, 
rendered the passage a scene so horrible, that the very recol- 
lection of it terrifies those who witnessed it.” 

Nov. 13. _“ It was horrible to see and to hear the enor- 
mous dogs with shaggy hair, which, driven from the villages 
we had burned, followed us along our march. Dying with 
hunger, they uttered one incessant and frightful howl, and 
often disputed with the soldiers the carcases of the horses 
which fell inourroute. In addition to this the ravens, attract- 
ed by the scent of the dead bodies, hovered over us in black 
and innumerable crowds, and by their cries of mournful pre- 
sage, struck the stoutest hearts with terror.” ; 

“ Happily we were but two leagues from Smolensko. But 
what was our grief when we learned that the ninth corps was 
gone, and that the provisions were all cousumed. A thunder- 


bolt falling at our feet would have confounded us less than did 
this news, 
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“* Thus Smolensko, which we had thought would have ter- 
minated our misfortunes, cruelly deceived our dearest hopes, 
and became the witness of our greatest disgrace and our most 
profound despair. The soldiers, who could not find shelter, 
encamped in the middle of the street, and some hours after 
were found dead around the fires they had kindled.” 

Nov. 14. “The Emperor received every day, disastrous 
news of his armies. 

Nov. 15. “ Marching from Smolensko, a spectacle the 
most horrible was presented to our view. From that point 
till we arrived at a distance of about three leagues, the road 
was entirely covered with cannon and ammunition waggons— 
horses in the agonies of death—sometimes whole teams, sink- 
ing under their labors, fell together-—We saw soldiers stretched 
by dozens around the green branches which they had vainly 
attempted to kindle, and so numerous were their bodies, that 
they would have obstructed the road, had not the soldiers been 
often employed in throwing them into the ditches and ruts.” 

Nov. 16. ‘ Many distinguished officers perished on that 
bloody day. ‘The field of battle was covered withthe dead 
and the dying.” 

“ The Russians have divided our retreat into three principal 
epochs—the first ended at the battle of Krasnoe, to which we 
have now arrived. They had already taken 40,000 men, 27 
generals, 500 pieces ef cannon, $1 standards, and beside our 
own immense baggage, all the plunder of Moscow that we 
had not destroyed. If to all these disasters we add 40,000 
more dead of fatigue or famine, or killed in the different bat- 
tles, we shall find that our army was reduced to 30,000.” 

After this they had a reinforcement of many thousands 
who had not been to Moscow. “ The reinforcements, says 
the bistorian, which these troops brought us was very accep- 
table ; yet we almost doubted whether the junction of so many 


men in the midst of a vast desart, might not increase our mis- 
fortunes,” 
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THE HORRIBLE SCENE AT BERESINA. 


WE pass over many affecting scenes, and come to what took 
place at Beresina. T'wo bridges had been constructed, “ one 
for the carriages and the other for the foot soldiers.” About 
8 o'clock (Nov. 28,) the bridge for the carriages and the cav- 
alry broke down ; the baggage and artillery then advanced 
towards the other bridge and: attempted to force a passage. 

“ Now began a frightful contention between the foot 
soldiers and the horsemen. Many perished by the hands of 
their comrades, but a greater number were suffocated at the 
head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of men and horses 
so choaked every avenue, that it was necessary to climb over 
mountains of carcases to arrive at the river. Some who were 
buried in these horrible heaps still breathed, and struggling 
with the agonies of death, caught hold of those who mounted 
over them ; but these kicked them with viclence to disengage 
themselves, and without remorse tred them under foot.” 

“ Atlength the Russians advanced in a mass. At the 
sight of the enemy, the artillery, the baggage waggons, the 
cavalry and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, contending which 
should pass first. The strongest threw into the river those 
who were weaker, and hindered their passage, or unfeelingly 
trampled under foot all the sick they found in their way. Ma- 
ny hundreds were crushed to death by the wheels of the can- 
non. Thousands and thousands of victims, deprived of all 
hope, threw themselves headlong into the Beresina, and were 
lost in the waves.” 

“The division of Girard made its way by force of arms, and 
climbing over the mountains of dead bodies, gained the other 
sides The Russians would soon have followed them, if they 
had not hastened to burn the bridge.” ; 

“Then the unhappy beings on the other side of the Beresina 
abandoned themselves to absolute despair. Their destruction 
was now inevitable ; and amidst all their former disasters, nev- 
er were they exposed to, nor can imagination conceive, horfors 
equal to those which encompassed them during that frightfu) 
night. “The elements let loose, seemed to conspire to afflict 
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universal nature, and to chastise the ambition and the crimes 
of man. Lamentable cries and greene alone marked the 
place of these miserable victims.” 

“ More than 20,000 sick and wounded fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Two hundred pieces of cannon were abandon- 
ed. All the baggage of the two,corps which had joined us, 
was equally the prey of the conquerors.” 

Dec. 4 “ Napoleon, terrified by so many disasters, and 
still more so by the fear of his losing his authority in France, 
conceived the idea of abandoning these miserable remains of 
his army. Tortured by that just terror which always pursues 
the despot, he imagined that his allies were eager to dissolve 
the compact which had placed them under his iron yoke. The 
king of Naples took the command of the army.” At Wilna 
the soldiers were informed of Napoleon’s departure. “ What, 
said they among themselves, is it thus he abandons those of 
whom he styles himself the father ?——He who lavished our 
blood, is he afraid to die with us ?” 

“ The road which we followed presented at every step brave 
officers covered with rags, supported by branches of pine, 
their hair and beards stiffened with ice. These warriors who, 
a short time before, were the terror of our enemies, and the 
conquerors of two thirds of Europe, having now lost their fine 
appearance, crawled slowly along, and could scarcely obtain a 
look from the soldiers whom they had formerly commanded— 
all who had not strength to march were abandoned. When- 
ever a soldier, overcome with fatigue, chanced to fall, his next 
neighbor rushed eagerly upon him, and before he was dead, 
robbed him of all he possessed, and even of his clothes. Ev- 
ery moment we heard some of these unhappy men crying out 
for assistance. I conjure you, by every thing which is dear to 
you, do not abandon me to the enemy ? in the name of human- 
ity, grant the little assistance I ask ; Aelp me to rise! But 
those who passed, far from being moved by this touching 
prayer, regarded him as already dead, and immediately began 
tostrip him. We then heard him crying out, ‘O help ! help ! 
They murder me—they murder me ! Why do you trample up- 
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on me? why do you snatch from me my money and my.bread, 
and take from me even my clothes ! If some.generous officer 
did not arrive in time to deliver them, many of these unfortu- 
nate beings would be assassinated by their comrades.” 

“ ‘Phe route was covered.with soldiers, who no. longer re- 
tained the human form, and whom the enemy disdained to 
make prisoners. Some had lost their hearing, others their 
speech, and many, by excessive cold and hunger, were reduced 
to-a state of frantic stupidity, in which they roasted the dead 
bodies of their comrades for fcod, or.even gnawed their.own 
hands and arms ! Some were so weak, that, unable to. lifta 
piece of wood, or roll a stone towards the fires which they had 
kindled, they sat down on the dead bodies of their comrades, 
and with a haggard countenance steadfastly gazed upon the 
burning coals. No sooner was the fire extinguished than 
these living spectres, unable to rise, fell by the side of those 
on whom they had sat. We saw many who were absolutely 
insane. To warm their frozen feet, they plunged them naked 
into the middle of the fire. Some with a convulsive laugh, 
threw themselves into the flames and perished im the most 
horrible convulsions, and uttering the most piercing cries; 
while others, equally insane, immediately followed them, and 
experienced the same fate.” 

Dec. 11. ‘ We were informed by those who escaped from 
Wilna that the Russians had entered at day break. <A crowd 
of generals, colonels and officers, and more than 20,000 sol- 
diers, who were detained by weakness, fell into their hands.” 

Dec. 12. “ Exhausted by long and harassing marches, 
and dying with fatigue, we arrived at Kowno; where the 
wrecks of the different corps were reunited. They encamped 
as usual in the streets, and as we knew that our deplorable sit- 
uation no louger permitted us to preserve any discipline, we 
gave up to pillage the magazines which were amply stored. 
Immediately clothes, corn and rum were every where seen in 
abundance. Our quarters were filled with broken casks, and 
the liquor which was spilled formed a little sea in the middle 
of the public square. The soldiers drank to excess, and more 
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than 2000 of them, completely intoxicated, slept upon the 
snow. Benumbed with cold, they all perished.” 

** On the morning of the 13th of December, out of four 
hundred thousand warriors, who had crossed the Niemen at 
the opening of the campaign, scarcely 20,000 men repassed it, 
of whom at least two thirds had not seen the Kremlin. Ar- 
rived at the Opposite bank, like ghosts returned from the in- 
fernal regions, we fearfully looked behind us, and beheld with 
horror the savage countries where we had suffered so much.” 

Labaume belonged to the corps commanded by Beauhar- 
nois, the Viceroy of Italy, and he says, “ After every research 
we succeeded in collecting about eight hundred wounded, the 
miserable remains of 48,000 warriors, all of whom had march- 
ed from Italy to Russia.” 

“Such were the dreadful calamities which annihilated a 
powerful army, that had rashly undertaken the. proudest and 
most useless of all expeditions. If we look into the annals of 
antiquity we shall find, that never since the days of Cambyses, 
did so numerous an army experience such dreadful reverses. 
Thus were the boastful predictions of Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of che campaign literally fulfilled, but with this difference, 
that not Russia, but himself, hurried away by a fatality, had 
accomplished his destiny.” 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 


In the Russian campaign we have a view of the effects of 
war ona largescale. It war not a war of small states in close 
neighborhood,” which Lord Kames censured as “ brutal and 
bloody ;” but it was “ a war for glory” between two large em- 
pires, remote from each other:—Such a war as his lordship 
styled “ the school ofevery manly virtue,” in which “ barbari- 
ty gives place to magnanimity, and soldiers are converted from 
brutes into heroes.” 

Let Christians then reflect on the scenes which have been 
exhibited, and ask themselves, whether they wish their children 
to be educated in such a “ schvol ;” whether such a school is 
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adapted to form disciples of Jesus Christ ; and whether rob- 
bers and pirates were ever chargeable with more flagrant vio- 
lations of the principles of reason, religion and humanity. 

Let it not be said that the war in Russia was of :a peculiar 
character, that French soldiers are worse than the soldiers of 
other nations, or that Napoleon was the worst of all military. 
men. 

Wars are generally terrible in proportion to the numbers ac- 
tually engaged. The same spirit uniformly prevails in war. 
Similar scenes of havoc and horror, similar outrages and 
distresses, have been witnessed io other wars, but commonly 
on a smaller scalé... Every war, like that in Russia, is om one 
side or the other a wat of aggression. Every war is carried 
on by Violence, rdpine and injustice. The innocent, the aged 
and infirm—females old and young, and innocent children, 
fall a prey to the savage vengeance of unprincipled officers and 
soldiers. In thousands of instances the soldiers of other na- 
tions have conducted as bad, according to their numbers,-as 
the French did at Moscow. The people of invaded territo- 
ries always complain of the violence and rapacity of invaders ; 
and néver have they been without reason for complaint. The 
ery of “ Goths and Vandals!” has been commonly raised, and 
commonly just. 

It may indeed be true, that Napoleon has caused the death 
of several millions of his fellow beings ; but this does not prove 
that he is the worst of military men. He has been more suc- 
cessful than many others, but not more than others have wish- 
ed'to be. Ambition for military fame is insatiable, and never 
says, “it is enough.” Any man who will sacrifice a single 
life to his own ambition, is brother to Cain, and to Napoleon ; 
and any man who will excite war to advance his own fame or 
wealth, is brother to the highway robber. 

It is'proper that we should reflect on the righteous retribu- 
tions of Providence in the Russian Campaign. After the 
French army had wantonly massacred the people of Moscow—- 
filling the city with distress, murder and violation—and had 
loaded themselves with plunder, they were compelled to re- 





treat. But the vengeance of God pireued them, overtook 
them, and overwhelmed them. ‘Those who had without mer- 
cy distressed and ‘destroyed others, perished without mercy. 
Distressed for food, they were compelled to eat their famislied 
horses ; and what is still more revolting, they fed on the flesh 
of their famished and dead brethren. The sword, the famine 
and the frost, sweeps them off by multitudes, till their terrific 
army was reduced to’a twentieth part of its original number. 
Such was'the terror, frénzy and despair, that they murdered 
one dnother ; and “thousands and thousands” plunged them- 
selvés headlong into the Beresina. 

Now, what have the French nation gained by all their wars 
and conquests since their revolution ? Their wars have beena 
continual source of misery at home, as well as abroad; and 
in their turn they havebeen inundated, harassed and distréss- 
ed by foreign troops. Such are the genuime fruits of the war 
spirit and a thirst for military fame. 

“The distress of the Russian empire was indeed terrible. 
But that empire, like others, had been formed ‘by war, and 
cemented by Llood. In past ages the Russians were a fero- 
cious and bloody people. Their invasion of Poland and their 
storming of Warsaw, were as unjust and Cruel, as the conduct 
of the French towards them.—Similar complaints may be 
brought against all the allied powers. 

‘The people of Great Britain have a tremendous aceount ly- 
ing againstthem. Their history: for ages is filled with records 
of blood. They have indeed become # powerful nation ; but 
they are in the hands of God, as clay is in the fhands of ‘the 
potter ; and except they repent and abandon the custom of 
war, their sins will surely find them out. As by war their 
empire has been widely extended; so by war it will probably 
be diminished and overthrown—-unless they shall awake to 
righteousness and adopt the path of peace, Above all other 
nations they now possess the means of giving peice to the 
world. But if they shall refuse to employ their influence for 
this purpose, their long arrears’of blood will probably involve 
them in ruin. “Their pecuniary debt is ‘indeed enormons, put 
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it is as nothing compared with their debt of blood. ‘Thefor- 
mer may be a means of binding them together for some years 
to come ; the /atter isa tremendous millstone about the neck 
of that nation, from which nothing but reformation and divine 
mercy gan ever relieve them. 


wun 


AN_ ESTIMATE OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN THE 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 


“ Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction and mis- 
ery are in their ways ; and the way of peace have they ‘not 
known.” Paul. 


I the number of Napoleon’s troops which entered Russia 
during the campaign has not been much overrated, both by the 
French and the English, it will be a moderate estimate to say 
that 300,000 of this army perished in Russia. 

It is probable that the Joss on the part of the Russians, ime 
cluding men, women and children, was at least two thirds as 
great as the loss of the French and their allies. Therefore, 
the whole amount of human sacrifices in that campaign may 
be estimated at FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND VICTIMS, 

From the time the French crossed the Niemen ib June, to 
the time the survivors recrossed it in December, was 173 days. 
Admitting the whole number that perished to be $00,000, the 
average daily sacrifice was 2,890 ; which amounts to 20,230 
per week, and more than 80,000 per month. It was equal to 
120 every hour, or two every minute during the 173 days. 

_. That we may have a more impressive view of this dreadful 
waste of human life, let the numbers before us be compared 
with the census of the United States in 1810. 
,, The average daily sacrifice exceeds the whole population of 
Londonderry. in N. H. or Haverhill in Mass. or Windsor 
in, Con, or Windsor in Vermont. a 

The average weekly sacrifice would swallow up two such 
towns as Providence in Rhode-Island ; or five such cities as 
Hartford in.Connecticut ; and excepting 110 persons, it would 
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be equal to the total of Portsmouth in N. H. Newburyport in 
Mass. and New-Haven in Connecticut. | 

The average monthly sacrifice exceeds the total of Boston, 
Providence and Baltimore, by more than 1,000; or the total 
of the state of Delaware, by more than 1,000; or the total of 
the state of Rhode-Island, by more than 3,000. 

The amount of sacrifice for the 173 days exceeds the whole 
population of Massachusetts proper, by 27,960:—The total of 
New-Hampshire and Connecticut, by 23,698 :—And the to- 
tal of Maryland and Delaware, by 46,780. 

At the rate Auman sacrifices were offered during the cam- 
paign, the whole population of the United States would be 
swallowed up in fourteen years. 

Let the reader now pause, reflect, and ask himself this 
question, Does the christaan religion require, or justify, or 
warrant such SAVAGE SACRIFICES ? 

THou THAT TEACUEST ANOTHER, TEACHEST THOU NOT 
THYSEL Fi” Paul. 

On e of the avowed objects of Foreign Missions, both in 

Great, Britain and the United States, is the abolition of Auman 
sacrifices among the Pagans. But the Bramins of India may 
defy all the clergy of Christendom to name a single custom 
among ; the heathen, which is more abominable or more anti- 
chtistian, than that of public war; or one by which more hu- 
man beings are most wantonly and foolishly sacrificed. 

There i is.pot, we may boldly affirm, a single custom among 
the pagans of the east or the west, which is more repugnant 
to the precepts and the spirit of the christian religion. Nor 
is there, gne error which implies more dishonorable and un- 
worthy conceptions of our heavenly Father, than to suppose 
that he cap be pleased to see the professed followers of his 
Son wantonly butchering one another. If God were in 
very eed of such a blood-thirsty character, that he could de- 
light in the human sacrifices offered by warring christians, we 
should have little reason to be concerned about the sanguinary 
errors of the pagans. 

But ate these remarks made from a spirit of hostility to 
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Foreign Missions? Gop rorsip. But while we rejoice! to 
see benevolent exertions in favor of the pagans of India, we 
wish to see more evidence that christians are not perfectly 
blind to the sanguinary error which has so long been popular 
among themselves. 

What should we think if a number of Bramins should be 
sent from India, to convert us from our custom of offering 
human. sacrifices, and to preach tous the more, excellent way ? 
Should we not advise them to attempt a reformation at home? 
Should we hesitate to tell them, that they would stand on 
much fairer ground to convert us, if they could show that their 
religion or their efforts had effected the abolition of human 
sacrifices among their own people ? 

Does it not behove us to reflect on the striking contrast be- 
tween those sacrifices which we wish to abolish among the 
pagans, and those which are offered by christians? It is not 
from a war spirit that the parent in India casts his living child 
into the Ganges ; or that the widow burns on the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband ; or that others prostrate themselves 
to be crushed to death by the idol’s car. We may indeed 
justly deplore these delusions, and attempt their abolition ; but 
as these sacrifices are not made from ill will towards fellow 
beings, must they not be far less offensive in the sight of God, 
than the war sacrifices of christian nations ? 

It is also to be considered that the pagans have not had the 
benevolent precepts of the Prince of peace for their guide, 
But christians have the word of life, that requires a temper 
with which it is impossible for them ‘to fight and destroy onc 
another. 

How exceedingly blind then must those christians be, who 
feel a tender concern on account of the human sacrifices offer- 
ed by the heathen; and yet feel no concern on account of a 
custom among themselves, which is far more criminal and 
dangerous ! 

Let us then first cast the beam out of our own eyes, that 
we may see more clearly how to pluck the mote out of 
the eyes of our pagan brethren. . Let us first reduce our gos- 
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pel to practice, and thus prove its excellency ; then we shall 
stand on fair ground to proclaim the glad tidings to the pagan 
world, In this particular it seems to be very suitable, that 
our charity should begin at home ; that we should cleanse 
first that which is within ourselves. For is it not shocking 
that at the very moment we are sending missionaries to In- 
dia to abolish human sacrifices, our own garments are stain- 
ed, and ourhands reeking with the blood of our brethren 
slain in war ?* 

How would duellists appear on such a mission, who have 
themselves been principals, seconds, or abettors in murderous 
combats? and who still retain the sanguinary errors of gentle- 
men of honor ! What christian would not be shocked tosee such 
blindness? But just such blindness may be seen, by those who 
are not themselves blind, whenever they see persons at the 
same time advocates for war and foreign missions. For 
war and duelling are of the same nature, are supported on the 
same principles, and imply the same spirit. They are equally 
hostile to the self-denying maxims of the gospel, and to the 
temper of him who brought life and immortality to light. The 
principal difference between the two customs is this—war at 
present is the most popular; and of course it is more des- 
tructive, as it is regarded as less criminal. 

Mr. Clarkson in his history of the abolition of the slave 
trade—while speaking of the committee formed to bring about 


* It is not believed that those in favor of missions have been more in fa- 
vor of war than other people. But it is devoutly to be wished that their 
exertions may not only be encouraged, but made the occasion of convinc- 
ing every class of christians of the importance of doing something at home. 
as well as abroad. This is the only object of bringing foreign missions to 
view in this connexion. 

May we not indulge the hope that no missionaries will henceforth be 
sent from this country among the heathen, without having their own minds 
deeply imbued with the principles and the spirit of peace? These are the 
very essence of the gospel which they should preach ; and on ne other sub» 
ject should they be more faithfully examined or more fully informed. For 
whatever other qualifications they may possess, without these they will 
never thoroughly preach the gospel, but will be constantly exposed to self- 
contradiction. ' 
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that ‘event—has the following remark +“ A committee, 
which, laboring afterwards with Mr. Wilberforce as a parlia- 
mentary head, did, under Providence, in the space of 20 years, 
contribute to put an end to atrade which, measuring its mag- 
nitude by its crimes and sufferings, wes the greatest practical 
evil that ever afflicted the human race.” 

Had this celebrated philanthropist but seriously compared 
the’ slave trade with the custom of war, would it have been pos- 
sible for him to have made this representation’—The slave 
trade was indeed an enormous “ practical evil.” It sacrificed 
human beings and human happiness at a dreadful rate. “But 
war is as unjust and inhuman as the slave trade ; it is far 
more extensive in “ its crimes and sufferings,” and it actual- 
ly destroys a much greater number of lives. As largely as the 
people of Great Britain were concerned in the slave trade, it 
cannot be doubted that the wars of that nation have destroyed 
and afflicted twenty times the number of human beings that 
were destroyed and afflicted by them in the African commerce. 

‘Of the war trade we may safely affirm—without fear of its 
being contradicted by future inquiries—that it is the “ great- 
est’ practical evil,” that has ever been popular among men. 
“Measuring its magnitude by its crimes and sufferings,” it is 
the grossest delusion, the most dreadful scourge, and the 
greatest curse that ever afflicted the race of Adam. Yet 
to'this diabolical and sanguinary monster the greater portion of 
the human family pay homage and afford support. It is true 
that many of them pay this homage on the same principle that 
the Banians worshipped the devil—that is, through fear that 
he*would do them mischief. But alas! how many pay this 
homage in a voluntary manner, and even imagine that in so 
doing they please the Father of mercies! By this delusion it 
is probable that more human beings have been sacrificed, than 
twice the present population of the whole world. 

Had all the blood that has been shed in war been collected 
into one body and preserved in a liquid state, it would have 
composed a sea of no inconsiderable magnitude. But still war 
has its advocates, not only among Pagans and Mahometans, 


but even among the professed disciples of the benevolent Mes- 
siah. 
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Nay, have not many ministers of the Prince of peace—and 
some of the most eminent men for learning and piety—been so 
bewildered by the popularity of war, as to lend their names, 
their talents and their influence, to give celebrity to this most 
fatal of all delusions! Have they not in one breath justly ex- 
tolled christianity, as prohibiting all injustice, revenge and 
every species of: cruelty—as requiring of all its votaries’ the 
spirit of meekness, forbearance, forgiveness and universal 
good will? In another breath, have they not justified the cus- 
tom of war, which involves all the vices and crimes that’ the 
gospel forbids, and sets at nought every virtue which the gospel 
requires? While on the one hand they have exhibited the 
mild and benignant character of our Savior, as worthy. of uni- 
versal esteem and imitation ; have they not onthe other, ealo- 
gized the characters and destructive exploits of military. men, 
whose temper and conduct formed a perfect contrast to what 
they had commended in the Prince of life? And of men too 
who had nothing to recommend them but the display of eminens 
talents in spreading desolation, death and woe among their 
brethren ! 

Can the language of truth give to this picture of inconsisten- 
cy a still higher coloring? Let facts speak for themselves 
How many thousands in every christian country—after having 
been to the table of the Lord to commemorate his wonderful 
love to mankind—have gone to the table of wanton festivity, 
to celebrate victories which have been obtained by the inhn- 
man slaughter of thousands, for whom the Savior died ! 

“ Christ suffered for us, leaving us an EXAMPLE, that we, 
should roLLow u1ssTers:” But how many have gone from, 
the memorials of his self-denying benevolence to the field of 
battle, to show Aow bravely they could kill those for whom, he 
laid down his life ! 

To the reproach of the Israelites in the wilderness it is 
written, “ The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose 
up to play.” May it not with equal truth be written of thou- 
sands of professed christians, “ The people sat down to eat 
and to drink” the memorials of redeeming love, “ and rose, up 
to” FIGHT ! 
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To what part of the pagan world shall we look for delusions 
more awful than these? Have such christians regarded the 
temper with which the Savior died for us, as an example for 
them to imitate? Does it not appear more probable that they 
considered his blood as shed to procure a license for his fol- 
lowers to slaughter one another with impunity ! 

But I must forbear. Enough, enough has been brought to 
view to fill every feeling christian with amazement and grief. 
Let it not however be imagined that these remarks have been 
made, to cast reproach on christianity, or its friends. This 
is not their object ; and christianity is no more answerable for 
the wars of christians, than the laws of the state are for the 
instances of robbery and murder, by which they are violated. 
The object has been to lead all christians to reflect on the aw- 
ful.apostacy from christian principles, and to awaken in all a 
spirit of inquiry and reformation. 

Most certainly it has been an unpleasant task thus to ex- 
pose the inconsistencies of christians, and to make such 
comparisons between their delusions and those of the heathen. 
But the palpable darkness relating to war, which has for ages 
overspread the christian world, and the strong prepossessions 
which still exist in its favor, have rendered it needful to strip 
the custom of its delusive glories, and to display its crimes 
and horrors in the clearest light. 

Those who now read the history of the times, called “ The 
dark ages,” are astonished at the blindness which then pre- 
vailed. But let it no longer be supposed that the dark ages 
have terminated, or that they ever will close, so long as the 
most dreadful of all delusions retains its popularity in Chris- 
tendom. So long as the predominant influence in Christen- 
dom shall be in favor of war, “ darkness will cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.” 

Future generations will be astonished at the blindness of 
those christians who now call themselves a reformed and en- 
lightened people ; while, like'savages, they encourage war arid 
shed each other’s blood. Will they not also be amazed to 
read the reproaches cast on the ancient heathen for their 
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*thecatombs of oxen” sacrificed to blood-thirsty deities, while 
among ourselves a custom is popular, by which not merely 
axen, but HUMAN VICTIMS, are sacrificed by HecaTOmBs, by 
THOUSANDS, and even by myRiApDs ! 
“* My ear is pain’d, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s ebdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man. 

Then what is man ? And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush 

And hang his head, to think himself a man.” 

Cowrenr, 


Mery 


ON ESTIMATING THE CHARACTERS OF MEN WHO 
HAVE BEEN CONCERNED IN SANGUINARY CUS- 
‘TOMS, 


In forming an estimate of a human character, whether an- 
cient pr modern, some respect should be had to the age and 
country in which he liyed, to the light that then and there pre- 


vailed, to the opinions and customs which he was taught to 
regard as sacred or popular, to che situations in which he was 
called to act, and to the advantages or the disadvantages 
which attended him in respect to obtaining correct ideas, or 
of rising above popular errors or delusions. 

Something like what has now been stated, has long been my 
prevailing opinion. In this opinion I have been more and 
more confirmed, and the importance of it I have more and 
more felt, in consequence of reflecting on the subject of war, 
and on the evidence which exists, that many, who in other 
respects are to be numbered among the most pious, benevo- 
lent, learned and useful men, haye been so carried away by 
the current of popular delusion, ag to be directly or indirectly 
supporters of the most destructive of all sanguinary customs. 

If all who have been abettors of the injustice, the cruelties, 
the robberies, the homicides and the murders committed in 
war, were to be struck from the list of good men; how few 
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of our ancestors or of our cotemporaries would find their 
names in the book of life ! 

To censure an opinion or a custom as hostile to christianity, 
is one thing ; to censure all as ungodly men who have been 
its advocates, or who have been deladed by it, is another. 
The former I own I have done with great plainness, and per- 
haps with some severity ; the /atter is a fault which I hope 
will never be found in any writings which may justly be im- 
puted to me, 

The principle which has now been avowed, seems to have 
been adopted by many persons of different sects, in speaking 
of some who lived in the ages of persecution ; and those who 
are now most averse to adopting it, will perhaps, in a future 
day, be found to need its candor as much as other people. 

To prove that an opinion is erroaeous, or that a custom is 
pernicious and inhuman, it is by no means necessary to prove 
or to insinuate, that all who have been thus misled have been 
destitute of piety or goodness. Every man, whether good or 
bad, is liable to be influenced by the customs of the age and 
country in which he receives his education. 

** How custom steels the human breast, 
To deeds which nature’s thoughts detest ! 


How custom consecrates to fame, 
What reason_else would give to shame.” 


Joux Scorr. 


eA wnw. 


A SOLEMN APPEAL TO THE CONSCIENCES OF PRO. 
FESSED CHRISTIANS. 


“ The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself ; 
but the simple pass on and are punished.” Solomon. 
My Breturen, 

In view of the crimes and horrors of the Russian campaign, 
suffer an appeal to your consciences and feelings, as to pro- 
fessed disciples of Him who loved us ; and who died the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God. 

First. On the supposition that we had made no profession 
of regard to the Savior of men, on what possible ground could 





we justify the horrible carnage and desolation made by war? 
Can they be justified on the principles of reason and hutani- 
ty? If men may be justified in such conduct one towards 
another, why should we attempt to support any distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, or virtue and vice? Was there ever 
eonduct more unjust and inhuman, or scenes more revolting 
to a benevolent mind, than those witnessed in the wars of 
ehristian nations ? 

Second. We are professedly the disciples of the Prince oF 
PEACE. How is it possible to reconcile the crimes of war to 
his precepts or his example? Has he not expressly said to 
his followers, “ Love your enemies ;” “ forgive and ye shall 
be forgiven ;” “ learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly of 
heart?” And did he not love Ais enemies? Did he not pray 
for them with his dying breath? Has he left us any exam- 
ple which in the least degree justifies or countenances the 
war spirit? Do christians leara of him to make war on each 
other, or to revenge the injuries they receive ? He went about 
doing good. Is the same mind in those who, as roaring lions, 
go about seeking whom they may devour? Is it possible to 
form in our own minds a more perfect contrast, than is to be 
seen between the spirit of our Savior and the spirit of war, 
violence and revenge ? The moral nature of war is the same, 
whether it be carried on by Frenchmen, Russians, English- 
men or Americans. It is the same, whether it be carried on 
by Christiaris, Mahometans, Pagans or Devils. It is the re- 
verse of that spirit which is required of us, and not less so 
when men are led on to this work of destruction by an empe- 
ror or a king, than when they are led by the captain of a band 
of robbers; for an emperor or a king has no more right to 
make war on his fellow creatures, than any other man. Bar- 
barossa had as good a right to make war on his fellow men, 
when as a pirate he infested the seas, as he had when he be- 
came king of Algiers. Nor was he less a murderer when he 
made war as a king, than when he made war as a captainof a 
piratical band. 

As it is absolutely impossible to make war in obedience to 
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the precepts of Christ, or in conformity to his example, shall 
we who profess to be his friends and disciples, any longer 
countenance a custom which cannot possibly exist but by in- 
humanity, injustice, revenge, violence and murder /* 

Shall we any longer imagine that our religion can justify, or 
our safety require, the continuance of a custom which thus de- 
ludes and destroys mankind ; which exposes the people of 
every country to the most distressing calamities; and which 
has converted Christendom into.a vast slaughterhouse for hu- 
man butchery ? 

Is it not an undeniable truth, that the greater the: number 
is in any nation, who are of a pacific character—and who are 
in temper and principle opposed to war—the greater is’ the 
safety of that community, and of the individuals of which it 
is composed? On the contrary, is it not equally evident, 
that the more there are in any community who indulge and 
cultivate a passion for war, the greater is the danger? So long 
as the custom of war shall be popular, and the passion for war 
shall be considered as honorable, so long it will bein the pow- 
er of ambitious men to disturb the peace of the world. 

Third. What, my brethren, has our nation to expect if the 
popularity of war shall be continued? Our numbers are rapid~ 
ly increasing, and probably it will not be fifty years, perhaps 
not ten, before there will be a convulsion in the United States, 
and one part of the citizens armed against the other for mu- 
tual havoc and destruction. Party spirit already'exists in the 
land—This is ever of a jealous and delusive nature. ‘Those 
who are under its influence are not very apt to study the 
things that make for peace, nor very slow to invent pretexts 
for violent measures. 

Should there be a rupture in these States, the miseries and 
desolations of the Russian campaign will probably be forgot- 
ten in the contemplation of still more distressing scenes in our 
own country. The horrors of Smolensko, Borodino; Mos- 


* Luse the word murder in relation to war, because each of the parties 
im, war very justly apply it to the conduct of the other. Labaume 


applies it even to the conduct of the army to which he belonged, and that 
too with perfect propriety. 
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cow and Beresina, may be repeated in our land. The con- 
flagration of our cities may afford light for massacreing the 
helpless inhabitants—for the’ plundering of property—for 
the discovery of females who shall fall victims to the brutal 
lusts of ferotious’ officers and soldiers. Those inhabitants 
who may escape the sword, may perish by famine, or be 
compelled by hunger to roast and eat the dead bodies of their 
brethren. The progress of the successful army may be mark- 
ed by the most shocking scenes of devastation, misery and 
blood. Extensive fields of battle may be covered with the 
dead bodies of our children, our grand children and friends. 
The highways and the passes of rivers may present huge 
heaps of corpses, piled one upon another. The dead, the 
wounded, the sick and the dying may be promiscuously trod- 
den under foot by beasts and men, and crushed by the wheels 
of cannon and other carriages. And the whole land may be 
filled with mourning, lamentation and woe. 

In reference to such a day the words of Moses to the peo- 
ple of Israel may be applied : “ The Lord shall give thee 
there a trembling heart and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind. And thy life shall hang in doubt, and thou shalt fear 
day and night, and shalt have no assurance of thy life. In 
the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were evening ! 
and in the evening, Would God it were morning! for the 
fear of thine heart which thou shalt fear, and for the sight of 
thine eyes which thou shalt see.” 

Then at the close of a long and bloody war, the surviving 
inhabitants of the land may find themselves in a seven fold 
worse situation than either party was at the commencement of 
the war—excepting a few successful chiefs who shall have en- 
riched themselves by the spoils of their murdered brethren. 
But these chiefs will probably claim to be honored as the 
saviors of the country, which they have desolated and dress- 
‘ed in mourning. The aged parent, whose sons have been 
massacred and whose daughters have been violated—the poor 
widow, who has lost both her husband and her sons—and the 
orphan, who has been bereaved of father and mother, may 
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have to pay homage and tribute to a set of unfeeling, blond 
thirsty tyrants, whose hearts shall have been steeled by serv- 
ing an apprenticeship in the work of destroying their féllow 
men, 

Should such a convulsion take place, multitudes who have 
lived together as brethren and friends, who have worshipped 
together in the same house, and united in commemorating the 
sufferings of a benevolent Savior, will probably become the 
murderers of each other. Thousands and thousands who are 
now the advocates of war, may perish in the most terrible 
manner, by the very custom which they uphold. By the 
same custom their children, who shall survive the desolations 
of war, may be reduced to the most degrading servitude ; 
while some who now sustain good characters may becume the 
hardened wretches who shall riot on the spoils of the slain, 
and rule the land as ferocious tyrants. 

Say not, my brethren, that such scenes in our country are 
beyond the bounds of possibility. They are not only possible, 
but very probable, on the supposition that the spirit of party 
and of war shall continue to be cultivated among us. And, 
alas! how righteous will be such a retribution in regard to 
those of us whoso far depart from the precepts of our religion, 
and the example of our Lord, as to give support to the popu- 
larity of war! If any of us should countenance highway rob- 
bery, would it be unrighteous with God to suffer us to fall 
victims to the custom we had approved? But war is in every 
respect as repugnant tothe spirit of the gospel, as highway 
robbery ; and it is as much worse, as it is more delusive and 
fatal. 

Do your feelings revolt at the thought of having the horrors 
of the Russian campaign repeated in our country ? Why then 
will any of you lend your influence in support of a custom 
which naturally involves such scenes of guilt and woe? Why 
will you applaud the deeds of deluded and bloody men, and 
thus teach your children to esteem as honorable, successful 
violence, robbery and manslaughter? Let a proper abhor» 
rence of the guilty custom be excited, and its havcs sau 10 
horrors will cease. 
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It is not, however, wished that you should treat military 
men with contempt or disrespect. This is not the way to 
eonvince men of error, but the direct. way to inflame their 
passions, to confirm their prejudices, and to close their eyes 
against the light. Let our own minds be imbued with the 
spirit of the gospel, let our conversation in all respects com- 
port with its benevolent precepts, let us treat military men 
with that respect and tenderness which becomes us as chris- 
tians; and then we may hope for access to their understand- 
ings and their hearts. Many of them perhaps will rejoice in 
being convinced of their error, and cordially unite their efforts 
to extend the light and to open the eyes of others. 

Shall it be imagined that the day of evil can be avoided by 
powerful armaments and a passion for military fame? Are 
these the means of peace and safety ? Are they not the means 
of war and danger? Let the history of nations, ancient and 
modern, answer the questions, and will it not say, that such 
means have hitherto operated: as provocations and incentives 
to actual hostilities ? 

According to what we sow we may expect to reap. If we. 
sow the seeds and cultivate the spirit of war, the horrible 
fruits of war will be our harvest. But if we sow the seeds of 
peace and cultivate the spirit of the gospel, we may expect the 
fruits of peace in this world, and the blessedness of peace 
makers in the world to come. 

God has-graciously given us an interval of peace, an eppor- 
tunity for reflection and exertion. Shall we conduct as. though 
nothing were incumbent on us but to prepare for future wars, 
future devotion to Mahometan principles, and future sacrifices, 
of human victims ? Or shall we, as becomes christians, attend 
to the things which belong to our own peace, to the peace of 
our children, and the peace of the world ? 

By what doctrine is christianity more distinguished from 
Mahometanism, than by that of * PEACE ON EARTH, and Goop 
WILL TO MEN?” By what precepts is it more distinguished, 
than by those which enjoin the spirit of humility, meckness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and love to enemice ? Shall then the. 
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ambassadors of Christ forbear to inculcate, in its full extent, 
the distingtishing spirit of the religion they profess? Shall 
they in any manner support a custom, which cannot exist for 
@ moment but by a direct violation of gospel principles ? 
Shall they suffer their hearers to be so deluded, as to think they 
are following the Messiah, while in fact they are following 
Mahomet? 

Shall christian parents neglect to teach their children the 
radical difference between the spirit of the gospel and the 
spirit cf war? And shall the want of fidelity on the part of 
ministers and parents, expose our country to the desolations, 
the crimes and the horrors of a Russian campaign! AT wHosE 
HANDS THEN WILL THE BLOOD BE REQUIRED? 

To avoid guilt so awful and calamities so distressing, shall 
not christians of every name lay aside all party bitterness and 

- alienation, subordinate every inferior topic and consideration; 
and unite as brethren, as children of the same merciful Father, 
and as disciples uf the benevolent Prince of peace? Let us obey 
the affectionate exhortation of the Apostle ;—“ Put on therefore, 
as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long suffering—forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another. If any man have a quar- 
rel against any, even as God for Christ’s sake forgave you, 
so'also do ye. And above all these things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness, and let the Peace or Gon 
RULE IN YOUR HEARTS.” 

In this way more might be done in one year to promote the 
cause of real religion, to advance and secure the happiness of 
our country, than has ever yet been done in the course of a 
century; and more than ever wili be done by the spirit of 
contention and the most formidable preparations for war. In 
this way christianity would appear in its true light ; the re- 
proach of its being of a sanguinary character would be remov- 
ed ; the doubts of many unbelievers would be solved ; our 
children would be trained up in the way they should go ; 
God would bless and protect us, and peace and salvation 
would fill the land. 
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Objection.’ ; 
“*T were well, could ycu permit the world to live 
As the world pleases. What’s the world to you i” 
Answer. 
“Much. I was born of woman—— 
Nor can I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage 
Of heedless folly, by which thousands die, 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine.” 


Cowrzn. 


wwe 


A MEMORABLE AND AFFECTING CONTRAST. 


In two former publications, some of the facts were briefly 
stated which are now to be more fully exhibited. This ac- 
count will be abridged from the writings of Mr. Clarkson, 
whose efforts in the cause of humanity will long be remem- 
bered with gratitude. 

“ I apprehend, says Mr. Clarksonythat men as ferocious as 
any recorded in history, were those found in America, when 
that continent was discovered. We hear nothing of Africans, 
or of Asiatics, which would induce us to suppose, that they 
were as wild and barbarous as these. I shall therefore take 
these for an example, and show by the opposite conduct of 
two different communities towards them, that it rests with 
men to live peaceably or not, as they cultivate the disposition 
to do it, or as they follow the policy of the gospel in preference 
to the policy of the world. 

“ When the English, Dutch, and others, began to people 
America, they purchased land of the natives. But when 
they went to that continent, they went with the notions of 
worldly policy, and did not take with them the Christian 
wisdom of the unlawfulness of war. They acted on the sys- 
tem of preparation, because there might be danger. They 
never settled without palisadoes and a fort. They kept night- 
ly watches, though unmolested. They were, in short, in the 
midst of war, though no injury had been offered them by the 
natives, and though professedly in the midst of peace. 

In the peopling of Connecticut it was ordered by an Eng- 
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lish court ‘held at Dorchester on the 7th day of June 1736, 
that every town should keep a watch and be well suppliedwith 
ammunition.—Their circumstances were such that it was 
judged necessary that every man should be a soldier.’ 
Trumbull’s History of Con. p. 56. 

“ Previous to the order of the court at Dorchester, some of 
the settlers had been killed by the natives. The provocation 
which the natives received is not mentioned. But. it was 
probably provocation enough to savage Indians, to see people 
settle in their country with all the signs and symptoms of war. 
They could see that these settlers had at least no objection to 
the use of arms ; that these arms could never be intended 
but against other persons, and there were no other persons but 
themselves. Judging therefore by. outward circumstances, 
they could draw no inference of a peaceable disposition in 
their new neighbors. 

“ War soon followed.. The Pequots were attacked. Prisoti- 
ers were made on both Bides. The Indians treated barbar- 
ously those who fell into their hands ; for on the capture of 
their own countrymen they did not see any better usage on 
the part of the settlers themselves. 

“ ‘Though,’ saysTrumbull, ‘ the first planters of New Eng- 
land were men of eminent piety and strict morals, yet like 
other good men they were subject to misconception and the 
influence of passion. Their beheading sachems whom they 
took in war, silling the male captives and enslaving the women 
and children, was treating them with a severity, which, on the 
benevolent principles of christianity it will be difficult to justi- 
fy.’ Ibid. p. 112. 

“ After this treatment, war followed war. As other settle- 
ments were made on the same principles, war fell to their 
portion likewise. And the whole history of the settlements of 


America, where these principles were followed, is full of the 
wars between the settlers and the Indians, which have con- 


tinued more or less nearly up to the present day. 
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NOW BEHOLD THE ConTRasT! 


“ But widely different was the situation of the settlers un- 
der William Penn. They had to deal with the same savage 
Indians as the other settlers. They had the same fury to 
guard against, and were in a situation much more exposed ; 
for they had neither sword nor musket, palisado nor fort.— 
They adopted the policy of the gospel, instead of the policy of 
the world. They judged it neither necessary to watch nor to 
be provided with ammunition, nor to become soldiers. They 
spoke the language of peace to the natives, and proved the 
sincerity of their language by continuing in a defenceless con- 
dinon. They held out also that all wars were unlawful, and 
that whatever injuries were offered them, they would sooner 
bear them, than gratify the principle of revenge. 

“ It is quite needless to go farther into the system of this 
venerable founder of Pennsylvania. But it may be observed, 
that no quaker settlers, when known to be such, were killed, 
and whatever attaeks were made upon the possessors of lands 
in their neighborhood,, none was ever made upon those whi 
settled on the lands purchased by William Penn. 

** It may not be improper to observe farther, that the har- 
monious intercourse between the Quakers and the Indians 
continues uninterrupted to the present day. In »matters of 
great and public concern, it has been usual with the Indians 
to send deputies to the Quakers for advice, and the former 
have even been persuaded by the latter to relinquish wars, 
which they had it in contemplation to undertake. It is also 
usual for some of these to send their children to the Quakers 
for education. 

“ These facts, when contrasted, speak for themselves. A 
cabinet of Quaker ministers, acting on the policy of the gospel. 
has been seated in the heart of a savage and warlike nation, 
and peace has ever been kept with them. A cabinet of other 
settlers, acting on the policy of the world, has been seated in 
the heart of nations of a similar description, and they have al- 
most constantly been embroiled in wars.” 

Portraiture vol., iii. from p. 81 to 87. 
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In view of this contrast Mr. Clarkson has some just and 
. forcible remarks ; a few of whieh will be quoted :—— 

“ If Christian policy has had its influence upon barbarians, 
it would be libellous to say, that it would not have its influence 
upon those who profess to be christians. Let us then, from 
the instances which have been now recited, deprecate the ne- 
nessity of wars. Let us not think so meapnly of the Christian 
religion as that it does not forbid, nor so meanly of its power, 
as that it is not able to prevent their continuance.” p. 87. 

“ Ifthe cabinet of any one powerful nation were to act 
upon the noble principle of relinquishing war, why should we 
think the other cabinets so lost to all good feelings, as not to 
respect its virtues? Let us abandon this thought ; for the 
supposition of a contrary sentiment would make them worse 
than the savages I have mentioned. 

“ Let us then cherish the fond hope that human animosi- 
ties are not to be eternal ; and that man is not always to be 
made a tiger to man. Let us hope that the government of 
some one nation will set the example of a total dereliction of 
wars. And let us all in our respective situations precede the. 
anticipated blessing, by holding out the necessity of the sub- 
jugation of the passions, and by inculcating the doctrine of 
universal benevolence to man.” p. 94 

To the remarks of Mr. Clarkson a few words may be sub- 
joined ; ; and then the whole will be submitted to the con- 
science of every reflecting Christian. 

In the contrast before us, we behold courage and heroism 
of two different kinds. On the one hand we see—surround- 
ed by ferocious savages, a class of men assuming the most 
hostile attitude, armed with weapons of death, quick to resent, 
ready to fight and brave in battle—but ever on the watch by 
day and by night, and frequently in a state of alarm, anxiety, 
or hostility. On the other hand we see—surrounded in like 
manner by blood thirsty savages—another class of men, as 
sheep among wolves, without arms or any hostile prepara- 
tions, openly avowing principles which forbid them to kill 
even in self-defence ; yet, placing their hope in God, and in 
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the influence of their pacific spirit, ‘they pursue by day their 
lawful occupations without anxiety, and by night they sleep 
without sentinels and without alarm. © 

Now which of these two classes of men displayed the most 
undaunted fortitude and genuine heroism? and which bore 
the greatest resemblance to the Prince of peace? 

One man is so perpetually in fear of being killed or robbed, 
that he always goes armed with pistols and a long knife. 
Another, who is exposed to the same external dangers, calm- 
ly pursues his business, without any weapon of death for his 
defence :—Which of these is the greatest coward? And 
which of them walks even as Christ walked? 

A> proper answer to these questions will probably lead to 
this conclusion, that it is rather sinful cowardice than christian. 
fortitude, which induces men to arm themselves one against 
another. . 


Arm 


NOTICE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


Arrrn a considerable part of this Number had been printed, and ar- 
rangements had been made to complete it, some communications were re- 
ceived, with a respectful request that they might be inserted, One isa 
copy of a Petition to the Legislature of this Commonwealth, signed by ten 
persons, requesting such an alteration in the militia laws, that not only the 
Fareyps and the Saaxzns, but all who believe with them that war is in- 
consistent with the precepts of Christ, may be exempted from bearing 
arms contrary to the convictions of their own minds. The other purports 
to be a defence of the opinions of the petitioners, which has been presented 
to the honorable Committee of the Legislature to whom the Petition had 
been referred. 

Although it is not convenient to publish these communications in this 
Number, it'may not be improper to express a hope that, on both sides, the 
subject will be attended to in the true spirit of peace. The future tran- 
quillity of the state is perhaps more intimately connected with the man- 
ner in which that subject shall be treated than many would at first ima- 
gine. We are not to expect that a revolation in pablic opinion will be in- 
stantaneously effected ; and, in the present case, it is certainly desirable 
that no means should be used but those of a pacific character, 

The writer of this has been advised to suggest to those who sent the 
communications, the expediency of publishing them as a small tract by 
themselves, 

END, 
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REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT EFFORTS FOR THE ABOLI- 
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INTRODUCTION AND PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Wuen an object is proposed, which appears benevolent, 
desireable and ef vast magnitude, the question immediately 
occurs,—Js it attainable? Is there any probability that hu- 
man exertions for its accomplishment will be crowned with 
success? 

It has been distinctly represented to the writer of this 
work, that people in general, who have read the “ Solemn 
Review” and the preceding Numbers of the Friend of Peace, 
are very ready to admit the correctness of the sentiments, as 
to the inhumanity, injustice and antichristian nature of war ; 
and the pernicious, uncertain and dreadful character of the 
custom, considered as a method of securing rights, or of ab- 
taining redress for wrongs. It is also admitted, that the abo- 
lition of war would be a benevolent and glorious object of 
pursuit, if there were any satisfactory reasons for supposing, 
that exertions would be of any avail. But to many, it is said, 
the project appears of a desperate and Utopian character— 
as hopeless, as would be an attempt to abolish disease and 
death. It has therefore been requested of me, to state more 
fully the reasons for believing that efforts for the abolition of 
war will not be in vain. 

On this point several things have been suggested in the 
“Solemn Review” and in the second Number of this work ; 
yet as this seems to be the only point which labors in the 
minds of many, it may be useful to give ita more ample dis- 
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cussion. I must however request the reader’s attention to 
the following preliminary remarks :— 

I. In all that will be said on the probability ‘of success, 
or the utility of human exertions, this idea is to be constantly 
understood,—that “ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it ;” and “ Except the Lord keep the 
city the watchman waketh but in vain.” For no idea is enter- 
tained by me, that human exertions cap be of any avail for 
the abolition of war, but by the blessing and energy of God 
Yet I believe, that he “who worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will,” makes use of human agents for 
the accomplishment of his benevolent designs. 

II. It is not imagined, that the abolition of war is to be 
instantaneously effected. It must probably require many 
years, and perhaps several ages, of faithful and persevering 
exertions, to accomplish in full the object proposed. Those 
who are now engaged in the work may have rested from their 
labors long before the glorious event will takeplace. But 
the seed, which they shall ‘have sown, may spring up, and 
yield a rich harvest of blessings to their posterity. . 

III. All who are convinced of the truth of what has been 
published on the crimes and miseries of war, should consider, 
that a possibility of success must confer an obligation on them, 
to do what they can for its abolition. If a man is already 
convinced, that war has its very existence in sin, and that its 
genuine fruits are desolation and misery, how can he eo 
tented, to see such a custom idolized by his fellow meh, as 
necessary, justifiable and glorious! 

IV. Let it be remembered, that the charge of a “ chimer- 
ical project,’ or “* Utopian scheme,” has been uniformly made 
against the first efforts for the abolition of any popular cus- 
tom; yet many such attempts have succeeded, to the aston- 
ishment and joy of those who once regarded them as fit sub- 
jects of ridicule. There was a time when the present modes 
of treating a fever or the small pox would have been regard- 
ed as little better than attempts to murder the diseased. 

On this point I would solicit the reader’s attention to some 
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extracts from a letter of Dr. Rush, to George Clymer Esq. 
“on the amusements and punishments proper for schools.” 

“TI know, “ says the Dr.” how apt mankind are to brand 
every proposition for innovation, as.visionary and Utopian. 
But good men should not be discouraged by such epithets, 
from their attempts to combat vice and error. There never 
was an improvement in any art or science, nor a proposal 
for meliorating the condition of man, in any age or country, 
that has not been considered in the light of what has been 
called an Utopian scheme. 

“The application of the magnet to navigation, and of 
steam to mechanical purposes, have both been branded as 
Utopian projects. The great idea of Columbus, of exploring 
a new world, was long viewed in most of the courts of Eu- 
rope, as the dream of a visionary sailor.— 

* You and I recollect the time when the abolition of negro 
slavery in our state—as also when the independence of the 
United States, and the present wise and happy confederation 
of our republics, were all considered by many of our sober, 
prudent men, as subjects of an Utopian nature. 

“ For the benefit of those persons who consider opinions 
as improved, like certain liquors, by time ; and who are op- 
posed to innovations, only because they did not occur to our 
ancestors ; I shall conclude my letter with an anecdote of a 
minister in London, who after employing a long sermon, in 
‘ controverting what he supposed to be an heretical opinion, 
concluded it with the following words :—‘I tell you, I tell 
you, my brethren, I tell you again, that an o/derror is better 
than a new truth.’” 

Such has been the pernicious influence of prepossession in 
every age ; and yet how many of the present time are unwil- 
ling to learn either wisdom or caution, by the manifest mis- 
takes and imprudences of their ancestors. Had there been 
no improvements made in human opinions and customs, in 
opposition to the cry of heresy and Utopian projects, the 
present inhabitants of Great Britain and of the United States 
would have been both pagans and savages. Happy would 
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be the result, if these unquestionable facts should have so 
much influence as to dispose people in future, first to examine 
impartially, and then judge, 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I shall now state 
some of the reasons which have led me to believe that well 
conducted efforts for the abolition of war will be useful. 


FIRST REASON. 


Many customs, which were once popular, have been abol- 
ished. : 

There was a time when men could acquire renown 
by being forward to detect, expose and burn reputed heretics, 
But now such conduct appears antichristian, contemptible and 
murderous. 

There was a time when it was thought to be a glorious 
thing to propagate the gospel by the sword; and to murder 
one part of a pagan people, to compel the other to be baptiz- 
ed, and to profess a religion of which they were totally igno- 
rant. Professed ministers of the Christian religion could 
acquire glory, by marching at the head of an army, with the 
gospel of peave in one hand, and the sword of war in the oth- 
er; and if the sword proved successful, the conquest was 
regarded as a triumph of the cross. Such a minister at this 
day would be regarded as a mad-man ! 

During two centuries, the rulers and the clergy of Europe 
were as raving as the residents of Bedlam, with the Crusade 

fever. The impious expeditions against the Mahometans 
as infidels, were dignified by the name of “ holy wars ;” and 
to engage in them was deemed the most certain road to 
heaven. Under the influence of this spirit of infatuation, 
millidns of Europeans rushed into Asia and found their 
graves; and millions of thé people of Asia perished by the 
hands of these deluded fanatics, or Christian barbarians. 
The custom of private wars among the noblemen of Europe, 
under the feudal’ system, was once so prevalent that it threat- 
ened the depopulation of the country; and it was continued 
so long, that it was regarded by the barons as a natural right. 
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The first attempts to abolish the custom were resisted, as at- 
tempts to infringe their natural rights. But at length the 
custom became so fatal and so distressing, that the barons 
themselves were induced to form an association to abolish it, 
by referring their disputes to the majority of the associates. 

The judicial combat was also a popular custom in former 
ages, and it swept off deluded mortals at a dreadful rate. 

Killing captives taken in war, or reducing them to sla- 
very, was for ages a general custom. It was also a custom 
among our ancestors in Great Britain, for poor people to 
sell their children, and even themselves, into a state of slavery. 
In a speech of Mr. Wilberforce in the British parliament, on 
the abolition of the slave trade, we find the following decla- 
rations—“ Europe, three or four centuries ago, was in many 
parts as barbarous as Africa at present, and chargeable with 
as bad practices—The people of Bristol in the reign of Hen- 
ry VII. had a regular market for children, which were bought 
by the Irish.”* History of Abolition vol. ii. p. 53. 

In still later times the abominable commerce called the 
African slave trade, was popular both in Europe and in this 
country. 

In addition to all these things, it would be easy to men- 
tion many laws, that were once popular among our ancestors 
on each side of the Atlantic, which are so detestable and san- 
guinary, that it would fill any benevolent mind at this day 
with horror to read them. 

It may now be proper to ask, By what means have those 
inhuman laws and customs been abolished? Have these in- 
stances of abolition been effected by a series of miracles? 
God indeed has done all these things; but the events were 
produced by the instrumentality of enlightened men. It was 
gradually discovered that such laws and customs were not 


* Mr. Wilberforce tells us how this barbarous custom happened to 
be abolished. The Irish, “having experienced a general calamity, which 
they imputed as a judgment from heaven, on account of this wicked traffic, 
abolished it.” Mr. Wilberforce solicited the parliament to “ show, that 
they were as enlightened as the Irish were four centuries back, by refusing 
to buy the children of other nations.” 
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only unnecessary but antichristian. Their inhumanity was 
exposed, and they gradually fell into disrepute, lingered a 
while, and then died. 

But in its days of popularity, each of these customs was 
probably supported by arguments as plausible and as conclu- 
sive, as those which are now employed in support of war. 

The numerous instances of abolition which have occurred, 
clearly show that it is possible to abolish a popular custom ; 
and that there is ground to hope that public war will yet be 
numbered with other exploded customs. Our ancestors did 
much to encourage our exertions. Let us do what we can; 
and hope that the next generation will take hold of the work 
where we shall have left it, and exclude war from every Chris- 
tian nation. This will open a door of access to the heathen ; 
and they will no longer regard Christians, as Aypocrites, in 
pretending to be followers of the Prince of peace. 


SECOND REASON. . 


It is impossible that men should make war under the in- 
fluence of the principles of peace ; and it is possible that these 
principles may be generally adopted. Some people are dis- 
posed to regard the attempt to abolish war as of the same fan- 
tastical character, as would be an attempt to abolish tempests, 
earthquakes and the eruptions of volcanoes. But it ought to 
be. considered that these natural phenomena have no depen- 
dence on human opinions, human passions, or human agency. 
They would occur even if all mankind were united in an at- 
tempt for their abolition. But it is not so with war. This is the 
proper fruit of human opinions and passions; and it never 
can occur but by the agency of human beings. 

It has also been said, that war results from the nature of 
man. Be itso; this is no evidence that it cannot be abolish- 
ed; for it is one part of the nature of man to give up sangui- 
nary customs upon being fully convinced that they are unnece 
essary, useless and injurious. Besides, all the inhuman cus- 
toms which have been abolished resulted from the nature of 
man, as well as war. Yet we see that their abolition was 
possible, and has been effected. 
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All those abolished customs might have been popular to 
this day, had no change been effected in the opinions of men 
respecting them. But as soon as a change is effected in pub- 
lic opinion and feeling, a change of manners and customs 
follows of course. 

There is nothing in the nature of those opinions that sup- 
port war, which renders them immutable. This is abundantly 
evident from the fact, that the opinions of many have already 
been changed. What has been effected in many, may be 
effected in other men of the same general nature. 

Besides, so far as the sentiments and spirit of peace have 
been imbibed, war is already abolished. Those who have 
cordially adopted these sentiments will not make war, and 
they will do what they can to prevent its being made by oth- 
ers» This sentiment and feeling may be extended, and it 
may become general or universal. 


THIRD REASON. 


The greater the number shall be in any one nation, of 
those who embrace the géspel sentiments of peace, the great- 


er will be the probability that the rulers of that nation will 
avoid making war; 224 that other nations will forbear mak- 
ing war on them. 

The truth of the first proposition may be made to glare, as 
it respects a nation whose government is elective. As soon 
a a majority in any district or state shall embrace the senti- 
ments of peace, the power of election being in their hands, it 
may be expected that they will elect the friends of peace—to 
whatever political party they may belong. The great ques- 
tion then will not be, Js he a republican? nor Is hea federal- 
ist? But, Js he opposed to war, and a genuine peace charac- 
ter? 

Moreover, those who may be in office will have powerful 
indugements to avoid war, lest they should lose the esteem of 
their constituents. 

Indeed it is possible, and even probable, that long before 
the majority of the nation shall be converted to peace senti- 





ments, the benefit of those principles may be felt through the 
land. This may be shown by adverting to well known facts, 

But before I state the facts alluded to, it will be proper to 
say, that I am very far from wishing to state any thing for 
the purpose of exciting irritation, or casting reproach on any 
class of citizens. I sincerely wish that all party spirit might 
be banished from our country. A reforniation in the princi- 
ples of both political parties, as they relate to war, is believed 
to be highly important. My appeal to facts will be only for 
the purpose of illustrating and supporting my own opinions; 
and it will be made in the spirit of candor and friendship to- 
wards all my fellow citizens, without distinction of party. 

The facts to be mentioned are these. It is well known 
that questions of war and peace in our nation are decided by 
vote. On the question of the late war, such, if I mistake not, 
was the state of opinions in the senate of our nation, that had 
there been but one more senator against the war, it would not 
have been declared, and the lamentable consequences which 
followed the declaration would have been avoided. 

Perhaps also it may be said with equal truth, that had 
there been but ane more peace character in the British cabinet, 
the cause of irritation between the two governments would 
have been removed so seasonably, as te have prevented the 
declaration of war on our part. 

Cases of a similar nature may again occur, when the in- 
fluence of an individual peace character will be sufficient to 
save the nation from a bloody contest. 

It may then be asked, Is it a thing incredible, that the ex- 
ertions of the friends of peace will soon have influence to 
bring into the Congress of the United States one more peace 
character, than would be found there, if no exertions for the 
abolition of war were to be made? Some of those who are 
now members of Congress may adopt the sentiments of peace, 
or others may adopt them who shall be candidates for the of- 
fice, or some who have already adopted them may be elected 
on that account. 


Similar remarks might be made in respect to the British 
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government. Nor are we without ground to hope, even in 
regard to despotic governments. The most absolute sove- 
reigns have ministers or counsellors, who have influence in 
deciding questions of war and peace. These ministers may 
be accessible in some form or other. The sentiments of 
peace may be made to reach not only their understandings, 
but their hearts. 

As the spirit of waft is of a contagious nature, and easily 
communicated from one government to another ; something 
similar may happen in regard to the spirit of peace. If this 
spirit should govern in the proceedings and negotiations of 
our own government, it may be the occasion of a like spirit 
inthe British government ; and should the rulers of Great 
Britain imbibe the principles and spirit of peace, it may be 
in their power to diffuse them throughout the world. Should 
the British nation become as eminent for peace, as they have 
been for war—and should a peace society be formed in Great 
Britain, as powerful as the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the seeds for the abolition of war will soon be sown in every 
nation under heaven. And let it be remembered, that this is 
a kind of seed, which will be productive. 

Besides, as there is nothing which so endangers the stabili- 
ty of human governments, as the principles and spirit of war, 
it must be for the interest of rulers to unite in adopting the 
opposite principles and spirit. Suppose that all the rulers of 
nations in Europe and America should unitedly embrace the 
principles of peace, and devote annually a tenth of as much 
property in diffusing the principles of peace in their respec- 
tive dominions, as they have annually expended or destroyed 
in support of war—can it admit of a doubt, whether this 
would contribute to the permanency of each government, and 
to the Aappiness of each nation ? 

Enough perhaps has been said to show, that the greater 
the number of peace characters in any one nation, the greater 
is the probability that the rulers of that people will avoid 
making war. The other proposition is, that the greater also 

2 
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is the probability that the rulers of the other nations will avoid 
making war on them. 

For the proof of the second proposition, the reader is re- 
ferred to the affecting contrast, stated in the last Number, in 
which may be seen the influence of pacific principles, when 
honestly displayed towards savages by the Quaker govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania. That indeed is a “ solitary example,” 
but it ought to be admitted as proof, till some other govern- 
ment shall have made the experiment ; or until it shall be ad- 
mitted that Christian nations are worse than savages, and 
less capable of being influenced by kind treatment. 

An argument in favor of war, as much relied on perhaps 
as any, is this, that God has furnished the various tribes of 
animals with means of self-defence. But people who are dis- 
posed to learn their duty from what appears in brutes, rather 
than from what appears in the gospel, would do weli to con- 
sider other facts beside those which are so commonly brought 
to view. Itis true indeed, that Ged has furnished animals 
with means of self-defence, and that they generally know how 
to fight. But it is also true, that good natured animals know | 
how to avoid fighting with others of their own species. 

When two dogs meet, if one assumes a fighting air and 
attitude, and the other, being good natured, pays no regard to 
these menaces, but approaches his fellow with an air of kind- 
ness and pleasantry, no quarrel ensues, and both remain un- 
injured. But if doth assume the fighting attitude, a batile 
takes place of course. These observations will apply to oth- 
er animals as well as to dogs. Seldom is there a pitched bat- 
tle between two animals of the same species, if either is re- 
ally disposed to avoid it. But when menacing looks, airs 
and gestures on one side, are retorted by a similar spirit on 
the other, a trial ensues, “to see which can do the other the 
most harm ;” and commonly in these cases each of the com- 
batants receives more or less ivjury, but neither of them any 
benefit, except the praise of fighting bravely. Similar to this 
is the common fate of warring nations. 

If any Christian is determined to follow the examples of 
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brutes, rather than those which he is required to imitate ; let 
him, for conscience sake, prefer the best examples of the bru- 
tal kind, and not the worst, Let rulers do the same, and an- 
tichristian wars will seldom occur. For it may be presumed, 
that there are but a few Christian rulersso much worse than 
the savages were in the days of William Peon, that they 
would make war on a people who had resolved to act on pa- 
cific priaciples, 


‘ 


FOURTH REASON. 


In every nation the ministers of religion may have great 
influence, in an attempt to abolish inhuman customs ; and the 
principles of peace are so obviously the principles of the gos- 
pel, that it must be easy to engage in the cause of peace, the 
truly benevolent ministers of every denomination. 

That the acknowledged ministers of religion may have 
great influence in such a cause, may be evident to any one 
who shall consider what Aas been the influence of such minis- 
ters in the denominations of Christians which have already 
denied the lawfulness of war, in every form. Other minis- 
ters might have similar influence, if they would adopt similar 
principles in regard to war, and preach and practise conforma- 
bly tothem. How AwFruL THEN IS THEIR RESPONSIBILITY ! 

That the principles of peace are the principles of the gos- 
pel no unprejudiced person will deny. Nor will it be denied 
that every minister, who possesses the temper. of his Lord, 
has his Aeart already on the side of peace. Therefore, by 
calling his attention to the glaring contrariety between the 
spirit of Christ and the spirit of war, he must naturally be- 
come convinced, that one or the other is positively wicked. 
Having proceeded thus far, he cannot long hesi-ate on the 
question—Shall I foliow the Messiah, the Prince of peace, 
or Mahomet, the Prince of war? 

The friends of peace may therefore be as sure of gaining to 
their cause the true ministers of Jesus, as they can be of excit- 
ing them to a thorough examination of the subject. This ac-., 
quisition must be followed by the most important consequen- 
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ces. The serious, intelligent and conscientious members of 
the several parishes, will be led to examine the subject of 
war, and will soon follow their mimisters in the way of peace. 
Pious parents and schoolmasters, having adopted the princi- 
ples of peace themselves, will be engaged to impress them on 
the minds of the children and youth under their care. In 
this way we may expect to see thousands of young people 
growing up with an abhorrence of war. The more heedless 
members of society, on observing the change in the views of 
the serious and the good, may be led to reflect on the subject, 
and finally to this conclusion —that wisdom’s ways are “ ways 
of pleasantness,” and that “all her paths are peace.” ; 

It may be added, that almost every worthy minister has 
free access to some statesman, legislator or magistrate, with 
whom he can converse on the subject of war, and to whom 
he may impart the sentiments of peace.. Thus the spirit and 
principles of peace may find their way into the houses of leg- 
islation, and the cabinets of presidents and princes. 

It is indeed possible and perhaps probable, that the prog- 
ress of peace sentiments will be less rapid than some antici- 
pate. Butno one, [ think, will deny, that the course which 


has been pointed out for their prevalence, is both natural and 
encouraging. 


FIFTH REASON. 


As the sentiments of peace shall be gaining ground, the 
various means of exciting the passion for war will be gradu- 
ually losing their influence. 

The trumpet of military fame will sound weaker and 
weaker. Some other qualities of mind, beside ferocious 
bravery, will be found necessary to give a man a just claim 
to public esteem and applause. Newspapers, which shall be 
conducted on pacific principles, will be preferred to those of a 
libellous and warring character. Love to the lives, the hap- 
piness and the peace of one’s countrymen, will be regarded 
as true patriotism ; and the usual inflammatory war speeches 
and writings, will be regarded as immoral and pernicious. His- 
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tories of war and carnage will be written, not with a view to 
keep alive the spirit of war; but as books of /amentation and 
warning, 

In proportion as peace sentiments shall become popular, 
war, with all its means of excitement, and all its apparatus of 
death and destruction, will be less and less esteemed ; and 
popular applause, which is the most powerful motive to war, 
will operate with diminished force and influence. There are 
indeed many motives and incentives to war; but if that of 
military glory should lose its power, and bloody exploits should 
be regarded as matter of mourning, rather than of triumph 
and applause ; few men will be found of a disposition to pro- 
duce murderous conflicts. ‘Those who shall regard their rep- 
utation will appear on the side of peace, and their feet will 
no more be “ swift to shed blood.” 


SIXTH REASON. 

Interest is a powerful motive with mankind in general 
and war is against the interest of nine tenths of the people in 
every nation. 

It has justly been said, that “ party is the madness of many, 
for the gain of a few.” War is both the madness and the ruin 
of many, for the benefit of afew ; and these few are generally 
unprincipled men, who are willing to sacrifice not only the 
property but the lives of their fellow beings to their own ava- 
rice and ambition. In wars in general, the mass of people on 
both sides are made the dupes of aspiring or deluded leaders. 

A war is seldom more just or necessary, on the part of 
those who commence it, than our late contest was with Great 
Britain ; and seldom is a war more beneficial or less destruc- 
tive. Yet supposing the result could have been perfectly 
foreseen—where is the man, in either of the two nations, who 
would have given his own life to have secured to his country 
every advantage obtained by the war? 

Some persons on each side have acquired military fame, 
and some have acquired property ; but all this gain has been 
at the expense of the property, the happiness, and the blood 
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of a multitude of fellow beings, as good as themselves. What 
then shall we say tu these things? Must not men be monstere 
of inhumanity, who can riot with pleasure on the blood of their 
brethren? Alas! how many have been slain! how many 
have been made cripples for lite! how many have been re- 
duced to mourning, beggary and wretchedness, te provide 
the feast of good things for those who have gained by the 
war! Compared with the whole population, how few either 
in Great Britain-or the United States, have profited by the 
sanguinary conflict! 

Can Christians reflect on these things without pain? Can 
common people of common sense imagine, that it is for their 
advantage to support such a murderous lottery; a lottery in 
which the chances to lose are comparatively so numerous, and 
all the chances to gain are by the misery and ruin of their 
brethren! And when too the mass of common people are so 
uniformly excluded from the chances of gain ! 


SEVENTH REASON. 


The friends of peace are already numerous in this country 


and in Great Britain ; and the progress of peace sentiments 
has been very considerable in the course of the last year. 

There are several small sects or societies of Christians, 
who have renounced war :—The Moravians, the Menonists, 
the Dunkers and the Shakers. These are small, compared 
with several other denominations in ourland. But altogether 
they amount to aconsiderable number. The Harmony Socie- 
ty is said to be pretty numerous, and all of them opposed to 
war. The thousand Congregations of Friends in the United 
States, are a thousand Peace Societies. 

The Friends are not confined to this country. In Great 
Britain they “are, says Mr. Bigland, a pretty numerous and 
very opulent sect, and in regard to their principles and con- 
duct, may be considered as one of the most respectable de- 
nominations of Christians.”* And when we consider the 
active part they took in the abolition of the slave trade, great 


* View of the World, vol. i, p. 365. 
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reliance may ‘be made on their cooperation in the attempt 
for the abolition of war. 

Several books and tracts on the subject of war are in cir- 
culation in Great Britain; and the editor of the Edinburgh 
Revjew has written a number of things calculated to lead peo- 
ple to reflect on the subject. A Prace Society has been pro- 
posed in London, nor is there much reason to doubt that such 
a society has there been established before this time. 

In our country are to be found many friends of peace, 
besides those sects or denominations which have been named; 
and in the course of the last year considerable was published 
on the subject, both in this state and in New York. The 
Friend of Peace is not the only periodical work in which the 
subject has been discussed. There are three others, if no 
more, in which the subject has been brought to view—The 
Panoplist, the Christian Disciple and the American Maga- 
zine. In each of these works war hus been decidedly con- 
demned as antichristian. This cooperation in periodical 
works must naturally have a favorable influence ina good 
cause. 

At the commencement of the last year, but a few indi- 
viduals in this vicinity were known to have adopted senti- 
Ments in opposition to war, as an antichristian custom. But 
before the year closed, a Peace Society was formed which 
is now respectable both as to characters and numbers. Nor 
is this the only Peace Society which was formed in our coun- 
try in the course of the last year, although it is the only one 
of which I am authorized to give a particular account. 

If the information be correct, which has been received from 
different quarters, in regard to the views of the ministers of 
religion, and if we may calculate on a progressive increase for 
years to come, proportionate to that of the last year; we may 
pretty confidently expect, that at the commencement of the 
year 1820, there will not be found in New England a single 
advocate for the custom of war, among all the ministers of 
religion of every denomination. 

Nor is it to be imagined that this blessed influence will 
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be confined to the ministers of New England. There are 
many good ministers, it is believed, in each of the United 
States ; and we may expect that the distinction between peace 
ministers and war ministers, will soon be understood and 
felt. 


EIGHTH REASON. 


In the late Treaty of Peace, between Great Britain and 
the United States, a principle has been adopted for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations, which may be extended to 
every possible case; and people may be made to understand 
it so fully, that it will be impossible for rulers to make war, 
without incurring the disapprobation of all intelligent and 
conscientious men. 

This point will be illustrated by borrowing some remarks 
on the Treaty, from the Christian Disciple for April 1815 :— 

“ By the Treaty it appears, that there are still points in 
dispute between the two governments, which might have 
been the occasion of future wars, had not seasonable arrange- 
ments been made for their adjustment. These questions re- 
late to certain islands, which are claimed by both nations, and 
to the dividing line between the British Provinces and the 
United States. Disputes of such anature are as good ground 
for wars, as any which has been found in past ages. 

“ What then are the principles, adopted by the Commis- 
sioners, to avoid war on these questions? They have discov- 
ered that peace is better than war, and that such controversies 
may be settled by reference or arbitration. Accordingly the 
Treaty provides, that Commissioners shall be appointed by 
each of the two governments, to examine and settle the points 
in debate ; and if they cannot agree, they are to make outa 
fair statement of the cases, and then the whole is to be sub- 
mitted to some friendly sovereign, whose decision is to be 
final. 

“ The commissioners have discovered that but two things 
are necessary to avoid the calamities of war, viz. That rulers 
should possess a disposition for peace, and adopt the principles 
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ef common sense for the settlement of controversies: —The 
principles disclosed in the treaty had long been in use among 
honest and peaceful citizens. 

“If such points as are now in dispute may be settled on 
the principles exhibited in the treaty, common sense can 
easily see, that these principles may be extended to every 
species of national controversy. Happy indeed it would have 
been, had these principles been known and applied prior to 
the late war!—But as they were not, let Christians rejoice 
that the light has at last resulted from the dreadful collision. 
While they deplore the evils which took place, during the 
reign of darkness, let them be grateful that principles are now 
discovered, which, if properly applied, may render the present 
peace as durable as time. 

“ Let not this ray of light ever be forgotten; or ever be 
eclipsed by warring passions. Let all sincere Christians unite 
in one vigorous effort to diffuse this light through the world. 
If proper exertions should be made in Great Britain, and in 
the United States, it will never be in the power of either of 


the two governments again to declare war against the other, 
without being made to feel, that they sin against the light, 
and that good men must abhor their proceedings.” 


NINTH REASON. 


The exertions in favor of peace may be extensively use- 
ful, even if they should not result in the complete abolition 
of war. 

These exertions may be the occasion of diminishing both 
the distresses and the frequency of wars. The more the sub- 
ject of war is examined, the better it will be understood ; 
and the more the causes and effects, the crimes and sufferings, 
the follies and delusions of war are exposed, the more rulers 
and military men will be put upon their guard ; and the more 
they will endeavor to avoid the censures of reflecting and 
intelligent men. Of course, the more careful they will be in 
respect to making war on frivolous pretexts; and the more 
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they will try to conduct the operations of war with some 
appearance of regard to the laws of humanity. 

Should the efforts for the abolition of war only abolish 
some of the inhuman usages attached to the general custom, 
and thus mitigate its horrors, the labor will not be in vain. 
Suppose these efforts should be the occasion of preventing 
the usual concomitants of taking a city by storm ; so that the 
inhabitants shall be treated with the kindness and humanity 
due to the unfortunate, instead of being devoted to pillage, 
Massacre, insult and violation: this will be sufficient to coun- 
terbalance millions of expense in the cause of peace. The 
English language affords no terms of censure or reprobation 
too strong to be applied to what has been the conduct of 
armies on such occasions. If we say that such conduct is 
brutal and diabolical, we convey no correct idea of its nature ; 
for we have no evidence that either brutes or devils were ever 
chargeable with such atrocious inhumanity. 

But we may reasonably hope that the exertions in favor 
of peace will not only diminish some of the horrors of war, 


but that it will diminish its frequency. That this may be the 
effect is highly probable from the considerations brought to 
view under the Third Reason, as well as frem the tendency 
of these exertions to put rulers upon their guard. And if the 
result should be a diminution as to the number or frequency 


of wars, the benefits will surpass in value all human calcula- 
tion, 


For example; let it be supposed, that in case no such 
exertions were made, our country would suffer the calamity of 
Jour such wars in a century, as our last war with Great 
Britain. Then suppose that by the exertions of the friends 
of peace, the number of such wars should be reduced to two, 
or even to three inacentury. How trifling will be the ex- 
pense of ten millions of dollars, in the cause of peace, com- 
pared with the advantages which will result! 

If we take nothing into view but the saving of property, 
every hundred dollars that will be expended fer peace, will 
probably be the occasion of saving a million. But the loss 
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of property is not the greatest evilof war. The loss of lives, 
the distress of mourners, the agonies gf wounded men, and 
the misery of the wicked, who go from the field of battle to 
the regions of despair! these are evils, against which dollars 
are as nothing and vanity. Yet the expense of a hundred 
thousand dollars in this country, in cultivating the principles 
of peace, may prevent the untimely death of a hundred thou- 
sand of our brethren or our children, and months of exquisite 
distress to as many more. Not only so, the saving of so 
many men from untimely death, may be the occasion of their 
being finally saved from misery ip the world to come- 


TENTH REASON. 


We may now advance still farther and say—Even on the 
improbable supposition, that the exertions in favor of perma- 
nent peace, should so far fail of their intended effect, as nei- 
ther to diminish the horrors nor the frequency of war, still 
the labors of those who are faithful and sincere in the cause 
will not be in vain. 

The proper characteristics of war are inhumanity, crime 
and woe. To indulge, therefore, the spirit and passions of 
war must be injurious to the moral character, and dangerous 
to the souls of men. On the contrary, faithfully to cultivate 
the principles and the spirit of peace, must have a salutary 
and saving influence. We naturally imbibe more and more 
of the spirit which we habitually contemplate and admire. 
Those therefore who cordially engage in the cause of peace, 
and cherish the spirit of the gospel, will at least gain these 
benefits—they will improve their own moral characters—they 
will become more and more assimilated to the temper of 
their Prince and Savior, and be the better prepared to enjoy 
the blessedness which he has promised to peace-makers. The 
gracious reward does not depend on the success of our exer- 
tions, but on the temper and fidelity with which they are 
made. 

Besides, those who faithfully engage and persevere in the 
cause of peace, will avoid the guilt and condemnation of being 
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in future accessary to the crimes and miseries of such wars 
as they cannot prevent. Their consciences will bear them 
witness that they were not the guilty agents who hurried their 
fellow-men into scenes of murder and wretchedness. 

Should a future war occur, the faithful friend of peace 
will experience the consolation of an approving conscience, 
while he says to himseli—“ This war, these scenes of blood 
and carnage, have not occurred by my agency, nor prior to 
faithful exertions on my part to prevent them. I have not 
only forborn to encourage war, but I have done what I could, 
in the situation I was placed by Providence, and with the 
talents entrusted to me, to open the eyes of my brethren, and 
to save my country from such guilt and misery. If the rave 
ages of war should extend to my habitation—if my substance, 
my family and even my life, shal] fall a prey to this destruc- 
tive scourge; I have this comfort—I shall ‘ suffer as a Chris- 
tian,’ and not as a murderer. My God, my Savior, my in- 
heritance and my home are in heaven, where wars shall never 
reach me, and peace shall be immortal.” 

If these were the only benefits to result from the most 
diligent and faithful efforts for the abolition of war, they 
would be a glorious recompense—a recompense infinitely 
surpassing all the acquisitions of bloody men, 

The ten reasons which have been given in favor of the 
utility of efforts for the abolition of war, are, if I mistake not, 
all founded on well authenticated facts, or rational grounds 
of probability and encouragement. Several other sources of 
encouragement have heretofore been occasionally mentioned, 
and may perhaps at a future time be more amply discussed : 
such as the benignant character of Jehovah—the beneficent 
design and tendency of the gospel—the predictions relating 
to the peace of the world under the reign of the Messiah— 
the numerous societies and benevolent institutions in Europe 
and America, which have a tendency to enlighten and human- 
ize the mind; to excite, cherish and promote Christian love 
and sympathy, and to improve the moral state of society. 
When these various sources of encouragement are viewed in 
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connexion with the ten reasons which have been illustrated— 
what more can be wanting to inspire a hope in every friend of 
peace, which shall be as “an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
stedfast”——a hope which he will not be ashamed to avow, even 
in the presence of a warring and unbelieving world? 

If the friends of war are not ashamed to avow their opin- 
ions, while God and religion and humanity are all against 
them; surely the friends of peace may speak their minds and 
pursue their work without dismay : for the God of peace, 
the Prince of peace, the Gospel of peace are all for them, 
and every thing Goop in heaven and in earth, in angels and 
in men, is on their side, to encourage their hearts, to strength- 
en their hands and to crown them with glory. 

The cause of peace is of so amiable a character, that the 
more it is examined the more it will be admired; but the 
cause of war is in its nature so hateful and inhuman, that it 
needs only to be seen, to be detested. The time is at hand 
when the fascinating laurels of the blood-stained conquerors 
of the world, will fade and wither, by the influence of the 
6UN OFPEACE, and when such monsters will no longer be re- 
garded as worthy of praise for the innumerable robberies 
and murders they committed. 


LETTER TO THE HON. MR. JEFFERSON. 


Sir, ———, October 18, 1815. 

ALTHOUGH a stranger to you, I take the liberty to address 
you on a subject deeply interesting to humanity. I am en- 
couraged to do this by a recollection of some things in your 
state papers, which I then regarded as indications that you 
had become convinced of the impolicy of war, and that you 
wished to avoid a rupture with foreign nations. 

Near the close of the late war, I was somehow excited to 
examine the subject of war in general; and I became fully 
convinced, that the custom of settling national disputes by 
war, is perfectly needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as 
antichristian ; and that the custom is supported by delusion 





and a barbarous fanaticism. Under these impressions and 
convictions, I have published three pamphlets on the subject; 
a copy of each I send with this, soliciting you to accept and 
to peruse them. 

Having some knowledge of your advanced age, your tal- 
ents, and your weight of character, I am desirous that you 
should attend to the subject of the pamphlets, according to 
its importance and that you should favor me with the result 
of your reflections,—that if your opinion shall accord with 
mine, your testimony may be employed for the good of our 
country and the peace of the world. 

Near the close of the second Number of the Friend of 
Peace you may find some encouraging facts. 

Should [ meet with encouragement, the Friend of Peace 
will still be continued quarterly. Any information or hints 
which you may give in favor of the glorious object, will be 
gratefully accepted by your sincere friend, 


Hon. Tuomas JEFFERSON, 
late president of the U.S. 


MR. JEFFERSON’S ANSWER, 


Sir, Monticello, Fan. 29, 1816. 

Your letter, bearing date Oct. 18, 1815, came only to 
hand the day before yesterday, which is mentioned to explain 
the date of mine. I have to thank you for the pamphlets 
accompanying it, to wit, the Solemn Review, the Friend of 
Peace or Special Interview, and the Friend of Peace No. 2. 
The first of these I had received through another channel some 
months ago. I have not read the two last steadily through, 
because where one assents to propositions as soon as announc- 
ed it is loss of time to read the arguments in support of 
them. These numbers discuss the first branch of the causes 
of war, that is to say, wars undertaken for the point of honor, 
which you aptly analogize’ with the act of duelling between 
individuals, and reason with justice from the one to the other. 
Undoubtedly this class of wars is in the general what you 
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state them to be, “ needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as 
antichristian.” 

The second branch of this subject, to wit, wars under- 
taken on account of wrong done, and which may be likened 
to the act of robbery in private life, I presume will be treat- 
ed of in your future numbers. I observe this class men- 
tioned in the Solemn Review, p. 10, and the question asked 
“{s it common for a nation to obtain a redress of wrongs 
by war?” The answer to this question you will of course 
draw from history ; in the mean time reason will answer it 
on grounds of probability, that where the wrong has been 
done by a weaker nation, the stronger one has generally been 
able to enforce redress; but where by a stronger nation, re- 
dress by war has been neither obtained nor expected by the 
weaker; on the contrary, the loss has been increased by the 
expenses of the war in blood and treasure: yet it may have 
obtained another object equally securing itself from future 
wrong. It may have retaliated on the aggressor losses of 
blood and treasure, far beyond the value to. him, of the wrong 
he had committed, and thus have made the advantage of that 
too dear a purchase to leave him in a disposition to renew the 
wrong in future; in this way the loss by the war may have 
secured the weaker nation from loss by future wrong. The 
case you state of two boxers, both of whom get a “terrible 
bruising,” is apposite to this; he of the two who committed 
the aggression on the other, although victor in the scuffle, 
yet probably finds his aggression not worth the bruising it 
has cost him. To explain this by numbers, it is alleged, 
* that Great Britain took from us before the late war near 
1000 vessels, and that during the war we took from her 1400; 
that before the war she seized, and made slaves of 6000 of 
our citizens, and that in the war we killed more than 6000 
of her subjects, and caused her to expend such a sum as 
amounted to 4 or 5°000 guineas a head for every slave she 
made. She might have purchased the vessels she took for 
less than the value of those she lost, and have used the 6000 
of her men killed for the purposes to which she applied ours, 
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have saved the 4 or 5°000 guineas a head, and obtained 2 
character of justice, which is valuable to a nation as to an in- 
dividual. These considerations therefore leave her without 
inducement to plunder property, and take men in future on 
such dearterms. I neither affirm nor deny the truth of these 
allegations, nor is their truth material to the question ; they 
are possibl-, and therefore present a case which will claim 
your consideration in a discussion of the general question; 
Whether any degree of injury can render a recourse to war 
expedient? Still less do 1 propose to draw to myself any 
part in this discussion. Age, and it’s effects both on body 
and mind, has weaned my attentions from public subjects, and 
left me unequal to the labors of correspondence, beyond the 
limits of my personal concerns. I retire therefore from the 
question with a sincere wish, that your writings may have 
effect in lessening this greatest of human evils, and that you 
may retain life and health to enjoy the contemplation of this 
happy spectacle; and pray youto be assured of my great 
respect. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 


LETTER TO THE HON. MR. ADAMS. 


Sir, ——,, January 23, 1816. 

Havinc for more than a year devoted much of my time 
to an inquiry relating to war, that terrible scourge of guilty 
nations; I am desirous of having the fruit of my inquiries 
examined by men, whose talents, situation and prospects will 
enable them to judge impartially. The Rev. Mr. Norton 
informed me that you had condescended to read my writings 
on some other subjects. This has excited a hope that you 
will read with candor what I have written on war and peace. 
I therefore send you a copy of “ A Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War,” and three numbers of the “ Friend of 
Peace.” Be pleased, sir, to accept them, with my best wishes 
for your present and future welfare. 
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I have sent similar copies to Mr. Jefferson, and intend 
soon to send to Mr. Jay. As I have no wish to conceal any 
part of my object in these communications, I will say—I hope 
to obtain a testimony from three able and aged statesmen, be- 
fore they shall leave the world,which may be employed in favor 
of the object which lies so near my heart—the abolition of 
the most fatal custom which ever afflicted the human family. 
I cannot but hope that you and the other two gentlemen have 


. been preserved to this late period, to perform a service, which 


will be remembered with gratitude for many ages; and 
which shall contribute to the temporal and eternal salvation 
of millions of your fellow beings. A few words from such 
men, while on the borders of eternity, may be the occasion 
of unspeakable good. 

With the pamphlets, I also send a copy of the Constitution 
ofthe Massachusetts Peace Society, which has been recently 
formed. It would add much to my happiness to see your 
venerable name in the list of subscribers. We have indeed 
many respectable names already: yours would add to the joy 


of many, and particularly to that of your sincere friend, 


a 


Hon, Joun Apams, 
Sormerly president of the U.S. 


MR. ADAMS’ ANSWER. 


Dear Sir, Quincy, February 6, 1816. 

I wave received your kind letter of the 23d of January, 
and I thank you for the pamphlets enclosed with it. 

It is very true, as my excellent friend, Mr. Norton, has 
informed you, that I have read many of your publications 
with pleasure. 

Ihave also read, almost all the days of my life, the sol- 
emn reasonings and pathetic declamations of Erasmus, of 
Fenelon, of St. Pierre, and many others against war, and in 
favor of peace. My understanding and my heart accorded 
with them, a: first blush. But, alas! a longer and more ex- 
t .sive experience has convinced me, that wars are as neces- 

b 
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sary and as inevitable, in our system, as Hurricanes, Earth. 
quakes and Volcanoes. 

Our beloved country, sir, is surrounded by enemies, of the 
most dangerous, because the most powerful and most unprin- 
cipled character. Collisions of national interest, of commer- 
cial and manufacturing rivalries are multiplying around us. 
Instead of discouraging a martial spirit, in my opinion it ought 
to be excited. We have not enough of it to defend us by sea 
or land. 

Universal and perpetual peace, appears to me, no more 
nor less than everlasting passive obedience and non resistance. 
The human flock would soon be fleeced and butchered by 
one or a few. 

I cannot therefore, sir, be a subscriber or a member of 
your society. 

I do, sir, most humbly supplicate the theologians, the phi- 
losophers, and the politicians to let me die in peace. I seck 
only repose. 

With the most cordial esteem, however, 
I am, sir, your friend and servant, 
SS JOHN ADAMS. 


—_— 


REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
MR, JEFFERSON. 


My letter to Mr. Jefferson is inserted to show, that his 
testimony was requested for public use, and that in giving 
it a place in this work, [am not chargeable with publishing 
what he expected me to conceal. One paragraph in the let- 
ter to him is suppressed, because it related exclusively to the 
profession and employment of the writer, and could be of 
no use in the Friend of Peace. 

The answer of Mr. Jefferson is regarded as a valuable 
document, adapted to the object for which it was sought. 
The approbation he has given of the sentiments of the Sol- 
emn Review and the Friend of Peace, is as full and explicit 
as could be expected of a gentleman in his situation. He 
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had been acquainted with the Solemn Review “some months” 
before he received it from me. The two Numbers of the 
Friend of Peace he had no occasion to “ read steadily through” 
prior to answering, because his mind “ assented to the propo- 
sitions as soon as announced.” 

“ Wars undertaken for the point of honor,” he thinks “ are 
aptly analogized with duelling,” and that I have “reasoned 
with justice from one to the other.” He adds—* undoubt- 
edly this class of wars is in general what you state them to be, 
‘needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as antichristian.’” 

* Wars undertaken on account of wrong done,” he “ pre- 
sumes will be treated of in future Numbers.” After stating 
one object, which may be attained by such a war, he adds— 
“The case you state of two boxers, both of whom get a ‘ terri- 
ble bruising,’ is apposite to this.” Hethen proceeds “ to explain 
this by numbers,” in reference to our late war with Great 
Britain. His statement of the case is made on the ground of 
what has been alleged on our part; but he very prudently 
says, “ I neither affirm acr deny the truth of these allegations.” 
Yet as such things “are possible,” they “present a case,” 
which he thinks “ will claim” my “ consideration in a discus- 
sion of the general question,—Whether any degree of injury 
can render a recourse to war expedient ?’’ In this opinion I 
readily concur, and shall endeavor at a proper time to exam- 
ine the “ case” with fairness and candor. 

“T retire,” he says, “ from the question with a sincere wish 
that your writings may have effect in diminishing this great- 
- est of human evils, and that you may retain life and health to 
enjoy the contemplation of this happy spectacle.” 

This certainly is both friendly and respectful; nor could 
he have given a more decided approbation of the object of 
the Friend of Peace. For the testimony contained in his 
letter, Mr. Jefferson is entitled to my sincere and grateful 
acknowledgments ; and I hope it will be a means of opening 
the eyes of thousands, as to the impolicy and inhumanity of 
war. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
MR. ADAMS 


As the opinions of Mr. Adams relating to war are so 
evidently repugnant to my own, it will probably be a question 
with many, why the correspondence with him has a place in 
this work. To such an inquiry it may be proper to answer, 

First. Although the opinions of Mr. Adams are opposed 
to the object of the Friend of Peace, I regard his letter as ex- 
pressing his real opinions, and without any unfriendly feelings 
towards me, or any wish to injure his country. He indeed 
wrote with a kind of characteristic frankness, which is apt to be 
less pleasing when it appears in opposition to one’s own opin- 
ions, than when it appears in their favor. But he certainly 
had a right to answer my letter according to his own views 
of war. Nor have I yet forgotten the time when I should 
have approved some of the sentiments which he has avowed. 

Second. Mr. Adams unquestionably understood me as 
requesting his answer for publication, in the hope that it 
would accord with my views, and aid the cause which I wish 
to promote. Had I, then, published the letter from Mr. 
Jefferson, which favors my views, and suppressed the one 
from Mr. Adams, he, and many others, might have thought 
me partial, and disposed to conceal the opinions of influential 
men, if they happen not to accord with my own. He might 
also have supposed, that had I conducted impartially, his let- 
ter would not only have counterbalanced the influence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s, but have counteracted the tendency of the Friend 
of Peace. 

It is however presumed, that Mr. Adams does not con- 
sider me as designing to bring evil on my country, but as 
misled by my feelings on the subject of war,—as he was when 
his “ understanding and his heart accorded at first blush,” 
with the “solemn reasonings and pathetic declamations of 
Erasmus, of Fenelon, of St. Pierre, and many others against 
war, and in favor of peace.” 

In the second Number of this work the reader may find, 
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what appears to me an answer to all Mr. Adams has said in 
favor of war, and against: “universal and perpetual peace.” 
His views, if 1 understand them, accord with those of Lord 
Kames, which were the principal topics of discussion in that 
number. Somethingalso may be found in this Number, which 
was written prior to my receiving his letter. After reading 
those remarks, every one must judge for himself, whether 
“wars are as necessary and as inevitable in our system, as 
hurricanes, earthquakes and volcanoes.” 

L hope it will not be deemed disrespectful if I say, that 
Ithink Mr. Adams is under a mistake in supposing that 
there is “not enough” of a “ martial spirit” in our country. 
What is a “ martial spirit” but a spirit for war and fighting ? 
And is there not as perfect a contrast between the “ martial 
spirit” and, “ the spirit of Christ,” as there is between war 
and peace ? Can any one suppose, that the “ martial spirit” 
is that “meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price?” Is the “ martial spirit” what is recommend- 
ed by our Savior, when he says, “ LEARN oF ME?” or when 
he says, “ Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall be 
called the sons of God?” 

Whether I am in the right or in the wrong, it is my opin- 
jon, that the more there is of the spirit of Christ in any nation, 
the greater is its safety ; and the more there is of a “ martial 
spirit,” the greater is its danger. 

It seems to be the opinion of Mr. Adams, that in a state 
of “ universal and perpetual peace,”’ “ the himan flock would 
soon be fleeced and butchered by one or a few.” I have re- 
flected on this hypothesis, but have not been able to ascertain, 
who there would be to ficere and to butcher, ina state of 
“UNIVERSAL and PERPETUAL PEACE.” 

But even admitting, what seems to me an impossible case, 
that there should be fighting men in a state of “ universal and 
perpetual peace,” it is, to say the least, very improbable that 
“one or a few” would fleece and butcher so many of the “ hu- 
man flock,” as are fleeced and butchered in the present state of 
the world,—while several millions of men are trained up to 
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ficecing and butchering, as a professional and honourable em- 
ploym-at. For in the state of “universal and perpetual 
peace” the “one cr a few” would not be stimulated to fleece 
and butcher by the hope of military glory, and the applause 
of a deluded multitude. Instead of being extolled, and 
toasted, and feasted, and caressed, and semi-deified for their 
sanguinary exploits, they would be regarded as monsters of 
inhumanity. Knowing this to be the light in which his char- 
acter is viewed, the solttary barbarian would make no parade 
of his mischievous enterprizes; but, like the private robber 
or assassin of the present age, he would study concealment, 
and avail himself of the hours of darkness to perpetrate his 
abominable deeds. The general abhorrence which would 
be felt by the peaceful “ flock” towards his character, would 
be more terrible to him than the sight of the halter or the 
gibbet. 

In writing to my venerable friend, it was far from my 
heart to do or say any thing to disturb his “ repose” or to 
prevent his dymg in peace. Indeed it was my wish to excite 
him to do something for the PEACE OF THE WORLD, which he 
would reflect wpon with pleasure in the hour of death ; and 
which others would remember with gratitude. And although 
his letter is not such as I hoped for, my regard to him and 
my wish that he may “die in peace” are not abated. ,It is 
however my serious belief, that the more a person’s mind 
is imbued with the principles and the spirit of peace, the 
more likely he isto “die in peace,” in the best sense of the 
phrase. 

One remark more may be useful, which however will not 
be intended as a refigction upon any person, but which may 
be beneficial to many :—There is certainly a respect due to 
the aged, and especially to those who have been eminent for 
rank, for talents and for usefulness. But it ought to be under- 
stood by all, that age does not secure a man from error 
This must be evident from the diversity of opinions to be 
found among those who are advanced in years. As all men 
are liable to be influenced by education, many of the opinions 
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ofthe aged are properly the opinions which they imbibed 
while young, and which were confirmed by habit, situation 
and employment, prior to any thorough examination. Such 
opinions of a man at eighty may be as properly considered 
as the opinions of a young man, who lived sixty years ago, 
as the venerable opinions of o/d age. Nay such opinions 
may have been the opinions of a man who died at thirty 
years of age, a thousand years ago; and which, having been 
transmitted as an inheritance entailed to postevity, have at 
length bécome the opinions of a man, venerable for age, for 
talents and for “ experience.” 

Although it is unusual for aged people to give up the 
opinions which they think they have acquired by “ experi- 
ence,” I cannot but indulge -the hope, that Mr. Adams will 
yet be able to say—‘ My understanding and my heart” again 
“accord” with the many who have reasoned against war, 
and thus I “ pre IN PEACE.” 


REVIEW OF AN EXTRACT FROM A POPULAR 
STATE PAPER, 
In the time of our Revolution the American Congress 
published an address to the people of Great Britain, in which 
they remarked on a then recent act of Parliament, that grant- 
eda free toleration to the Catholic religion in Canada. On 
this subject the Congress adopted the following language :— 

“We think the Legislature of Great Britain is not au- 
thorized by the constitution to establish a religion fraught 
with sanguinary and impious tenets.—Nor can we suppress 
our astonishment that a British Parliament should ever con- 
sent to establish in that country a religion which has deluged 
your island with blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, per- 
secution, murder and rebellion through every part of the 
world.” 


This extract has not been brought to view for the pur- 


_ pose of commendation, uor for the purpose of reproach ; but 


to show what lamentable blindness and inconsistency have 
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prevailed even among Protestants—how ready they have 
been to reproach the Catholics on account of their “ sangui- 
nary tenets,” as though the sin of blood-guiltiness were pe- 
euliar to Papists. 

There was indeed too much ground to say, that the relig. 
ion of the Catholics was “ fraught with sanguinary tenets ;” 
that it had “deluged the island” of Great Britain “ with 
blood ;” and that it had “dispersed impiety, bigotry, perse- 
eution and murder through every part of the world.” But 
when Protestants bring these heavy charges against the Pa- 
pists, are they not liable to the cutting reproof—* Thou that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” Thou that re- 
proachest another for “sanguinary tenets,” dost thou still 
retain “sanguinary tenets?” Thou who teachest that men 
should not kill, dost thou kill? 

The Congress probably had particular reference to the 
persecuting tenets of the Papists; but have not Protestants 
also been guilty of persecution? This cannot be answered in 
the negative. 

It may indeed be said, that at the time the address was pub- 
lished, the Protestants had renounced the custom of putting 
men to death for their religious opinions. But is this the 
only “ sanguinary tenet” in the world? If the religion of prot- 
estants will not allow them to kill men for heresy, is it not 
however a fact, that their politics will allow them to kill for 
nothing, or at least to kill innocent subjects for the real or pre- 
tended crimes of their rulers? 

If we may justly object to a system of religion, because it 
is “ fraught with sanguinary tenets,” why may we not as just- 
ly object to a system of politics on the same ground? Is it a 
less calamity for a man to be murdered, or for a land to be 
“ deluged with blood” by political fanaticism, than by re/- 
gious fanaticism ? What is the great difference in the two 
cases, either as to the sin or the misery, that we should feel 
authorized to approve the one and to censure the other? 

Will it restore a murdered man to life, or comfort his 
bereaved family, to be told, that it was not religion but poli« 
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tice that did the mischief? Will such information heal gun- 
shot wounds, or assuage the pain of broken bones and ampu- 
tated limbs? Will it feed the ‘starving mutltitade who have 
been plundered of all the comforts of life by an army of liccn- 
tious robbers ? 

‘Suppose a ruler—to revenge some wrong, real or pretehd- 
ed—has caused the death of 50 or 100-000 of his brethren : 
On being accused of ‘‘sanguinary tenets,” which “ deluge 
the land in blood,” and which “disperse murder” in every 
direction, he replies,—it was not my religious principles, but 
ty political principles that occasioned the slaughter.” He 
adds “I am not a Papist, I would have you to know ; I abhor 
the practice of killing men for their religious opinions.” 
What shall we say of such a ruler? Is he sane, or insane? 
Suppose he shall make the same plea at the bar of God, will 
he “be able to stand ?” 

In behalf of the rulers of Christian nations it will perhaps 
be said, that they are to be regarded as acting in a twofold 
capacity—sometimes as Christians, at others as rulers, and 
that it is not as Christians, but as rulers, that they make 
war. 

I grant that it is not as cHRxisTrAns that they make war, 
for Christianity affords no countenance to such sanguinary 
Measures. But whether their distinction between religion 
and politics, or between acting as Christians and as rulers, 
will free them from guilt and condemnation, is a question 
which demands their serious consideration. The story of 
_ the gentleman who was both a Bishop and a Duke may af- 
ford an illustration :——Being reproved by a friend for im- 
moral conduct, as unbecoming the character of a Bishop, he 
said that it was not as the Bishop, but as the Duke, that he 
indulged in those excesses. What, said the reprover, will 
become of the Bishop, when the Duée shall be sent to hell 
for his crimes ? 

If we may judge of the views of Christian rulers by their 
conduct in making war, it would be natural to suppose that 
they think elevation to office frees them from all obligation 

5 
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to regard the precepts of the gospel in their official conduct ; 
and that as rulers they may slaughter men by thousands, and 
still be regarded as the followers of Christ. 

But after all the Jesuitical distinctions which have been 
made, or can be made, will it be possible for Protes- 
tants in general to free themselves from the charge, that 
their “ religion” has been “fraught with sanguinary tenets ?” 
I will pass over the lamentable scenes of Protestant persecu- 
tion in past ages; for these, in my opinion, are among the 
smaller items in the general account of blood-guiltiness, 
But I may solemnly ask—Has not the religion of Protestants 
been associated with every war in which they have engaged | 
since the days of Luther? How constantly have Protestant 
rulers and generals endeavored to make the soldiers. and 
common people believe, that their religion was oné of the 
objects for which they were fighting! Have not Protestant 
rulers uniformly called on the clergy to employ their influ- 
ence in exciting a war spirit ? “ Have they not also called 
-on them to supplicate a merciful God to grant success to 
their armies, in their work of MURDER AND DESOLATION? 

Have not the Protestant clergy been generally submissive 
to these demands, and thus made their religion subservient 
to human butchery? 

If these things cannot be denied, what but the most de- 
plorable blindness can lead Protestants to imagine, that their 
religion has not been “ fraught with sanguinary tenets ?” 

Is it not then time for warring Protestants to cease from 
boasting of the purity of their religion—and from reproach- 
ing the Papists for their “ sanguinary tenets,” till they shall 
have effected a more thorough reformation in their own prin- 
ciples and customs? It would require something more than 
the ingenuity of popish Fesuits to show, on principles of rea- 
son or religion, why the dutcheries of war are less criminal, 
or less to be abhorred, than the dutcheries of the Inquisition. 
lf Protestants can make war and “ murder” men for their 
own honor, and for the honor of a nation, let them at least 
for the sake of decency forbear to reproach those who have 
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done the same things for the honer of God, and the honor of 
religion. 

The “ Wallet,” mentioned by the heathen philosopher, has 
long been in use among Protestants. Their own “ sangui- 
nary tenets” they have kept in the hinder part, concealed 
from their own sight; but those of the Roman Catholics 
they have placed in the fore part, so as to be constantly visi- 
ble. Is it not time to change the position of the two ends 
of the “ Wallet,” that we may have a fair view of our own 
sanguinary delusions ? 


WARS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The following account of wars between France and Eng- . 
land, is taken from the Evangelical Magazine, printed in 
~?London Jan. 1813. The left hand column gives the year 
. inwhich the several wars commenced, from the year 1110 
‘to 1813—the right hand column gives the duration of each 
war. 




























War A.D. years. A. D. years. 
commenced 1110 continued 2 com’ced 1549 cont'd 1 
1141 > 1 1557 - 2 

1161 - 25 1562 - 2 

1211 ~ 15 1627 - 2 

1224 - 19 1665 + 1 

1294 » 5 1689 ~ 10 

1832 - 21 1702 - il 

1368 - 52 1744 - 4 

1422 5 49 1756 ° 7 

1492 - imo. 1776 - 7 

1512 ~ 2 1793 : 9 

1521 - 6 1803 - 10 


From this shocking account it appears, that the number 
of wars was 24; that 260 years of the 700 were employed 
by these nations in butchering one another; that from 1161 
to 1471, aterm of 310 years, 186 were spent in war; that 
from 1368 they were at war 101 years in 103 —havinga 
peace only of 2 years duration. 


If we add to this account the years that these nations were 
employed in war with other nations, or in civi/ wars in their 
respective dominions, while at peace with each other, it 
will probably appear, that they have spent more than half the 
time in war during the last 700 years. How awful must 
have been the total amount of carnage and suffering! If the 
island of Great Britain and the whole territory of France, 
should now be sunk by an earthquake, the loss of lives would 
perhaps be less than what has been occasioned by the volun- 
tary and antichristian wars of the two nations. Yet during the 
700 years, the people of these nations have both called them- 
selves Christians, and gloried in their murderous exploits ! 

Taking into view the great privileges they have enjoyed 
and the depravity and guilt which a great portion of the | 
people must have contracted by their habit of war, we may 
perhaps justly apply to each of the two naticns the following 
lines, which were addressed by Cowper tothe city of London: * 

Ten righteous would have saved a city once, 

And thou hast many righteous—Well for thee— 

That salt preserves thee; more eorrupted else 

And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 

Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain, 
On no other account is either of the two nations so justly 
liable to the reproach of being antichristian, as on that of 
their warring character, in which they both glory. Shall 
the people of the United States continue to follow the bloody 
example of these nations in offering human sacrifices ? “ God 
forbid !” 

Adam to Michael. 

“ Adam was all tears and to his guide 

Lamenting turned, full sad: O what are these ! 

Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thousand fold the sin of ham who slew 

His brother! For of whom such massacre 

Make they but of their brethren, men of men ?” 

: Milton. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Is forming a society, which it is hoped may have an extensive influ. 
ence, we, the subscribers, deem it proper to make a concise declaration of 
our motives and objects. 

We have been strongly impressed, by considering the manifold crimes 
‘and tremendous calamities of public war, and the melancholy insensibility 
which has been induced by education and habit, in regard to this most bar- 
barous, destructive, and unchristian custom. Our earnest wish is, that 
men may be brought to view war in a just light, to see clearly its baleful 
influence on the political, moral, and religious condition of communities, 
and its opposition to the design and spirit of the gospel. Most earnestly 
do we desire that men may be brought to feel that a spirit of conquest is 
among the most atrocious of crimes ; that the thirst for military glory is in- 
human, delusive and ruinous, and that the true dignity and happiness of 

s apeople result from impartial justice towards all nations, and the spirit and 
virtues of peace. . 

Various facts and considerations have conspired in exciting a hope, 
that a change may be effected in public sentiment, and a more happy state 
of society introduced. It is evidently the design and tendency of the gos- 

1,to subdue the lusts and passions, from which wars and fightings orig- 
Cte ; and encouragement is given that a time will come, when the nations 
will learn war no more. We believe that a great majority of the pedple 
in every civilized country, when free from the delusions of party passions 
and prejudices, have such an aversion to public hostilities, that they would 
rejoice if'any plan could be devised, which would both secure their rights 
and absolve them from the burdens and sufferings of war. A late Treaty 
of Peace has suggested the practicability of such a plan, and given us an 
admirable lesson on the subject. We now see, that when two governments 
are inclined to peace, they can make some friendly power the umpire and 
last resort, for'settling points of controversy. For this ray of pacific 
light we are grateful, and we hope that it will be like “ the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” This hope is 
strengthened by reflecting on the animating fact, that the horrid custom 
of private wars, which for ages desolated Europe, was finally abolished 
by a similar project. 

Besiles, it is clear that every popular custom must depend on public 
opinion ; and we also know, from history, that many customs and usages 
which were formerly considered as honorable, useful, and even necessary, 
have since been abolished, as inhuman and barbarous, and are now re- 
garded with detestation and horror, 

To the list of encouraging facts we may add, that by their late dread- 
ful sufferings, the attention of the European nations is unusually excited 
to the guilt and miseries of war; and with joy we have learned, that 
Peace Societies have been proposed, if not already established, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. These things not only encourage our hearts, 
and strengthen our hands, but preclude the objection which might arise, 
that it.is dangerous to cultivate the spirit of peace in one nation, whilst 
others retain the spirit of war. A cooperation in different countries is 
joyfully anticipated, in this great work of promoting peace on earth and 
good will among men. 

But above all other sources of encouragement, we contemplate the 
benevolent character of our heavenly Father, as displayed in the gospel of 
his beloved Son. We thete behold him as “the God of peace,” and we 
— a cheering hope, that he will ewn and prosper a society of peace- 
makers. 
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It is well known that a div y of sentiment has existed among 
Christians on the question, whether wa not in all cases prohibited by 
the gospel. But we intend that this goeiety shall be established on prin- 
ciples yo broad, as to embrace the friendgief peace who differ on this as 
well as on other subjects. We wish to promote the cause of peace 


methods which all Christians must approve,—by exhibiting with 
clearness and distinctness the pacific nature of the gospel and by turning 
the attention of the community to the nature, spirit, causes and effects of 
war. We hope that by the concurrence of the friends of peace in all 
nations, and by the gradual illumination of the Christian world, a pacific 
spirit may be communicated to governments,—and that, in this way, the 
occasions of war, and the belief of its necessity, will be constantly disoin- 
ishing, till it shall be regarded by all Christians with the same horror 
with which we now look back on the exploded and barbarous customs 
of former ages. 

On these principles, and with these hopes, we adopt the following 


ARTICLES, 
I. The name of this society shall be Taz Massacavserrs Pxacr So- 


CIETY. * 

Il. The government of this society shall consist of a President, Vice 
President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretaries, and six Trustees, who shall be annually chosen, three 
of whom shall constitute a quorum. 

lll. The funds of the an shall be under the direction of the offi- 
cers, to be employed for the diffusion of light on the subject of war, and 
in cultivating the principles and spirit of peace. The officers shall have 
power to appoint an Executive Committee, and Counsellors to advise with 
the Corresponding Secretary, and to make regulations for the despatch 
of business. 

IV. Each subscriber of one dollar annually shall be a member. 

V. Each subscriber of twenty-five dollars shall be a member for life. 

VI. All donations to the society shall be recorded; and every donor 
of fifty dollars or upwards, shall be an honorary member of the society 
and of the Board of Trustees. 

VII. Each member of the society may receive one half his annual sub- 
scription in such books or tracts as the officers shall approve, and at the 
lowest prices of the society. 

VIIL The annual meeting of the society shall be on the last Thursday 
in every year; at which time reports s) be made by the Trustees and 
the Treasuref. 

IX. This society will encourage the forming of similar societies in 
this country and in foreign countries, by the dispersion of tracts, by cor- 
respondence, and by other suitable means will also encourage 
mutual aid and cooperation among all the friends of peace of every denom- 
ination. 

X. Should any person become a member of this society, whose resi- 
dence is remote from Boston, it shall be regarded as honorable for him 
to encourage the establishment of a similar society in his own vicinity, 

XL No change in the objects of the society shall ever be made; but 
the articles may be amended, and new articles may be added, as occasion 
shall require ; provided that no alteration be made except at the annual 
meeting, and by the consent of two thirds of the members who may then 
be present. 


nemo 
—_ 
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The Constitution of the Massachisetts Peace Society was signed by 
a considerable number of gentlemen, Dec. 28, 1815. On the Ilth of 
January the officers were elected. Copies of the Constitution have been 
circulated to procure subscribers, but the present number of members is 
not isely known. The society is however y numerous; and in 
the list of subscribers may be seen the names of the Governor, the Lieut. 
Governor, two respectable Judges, the President and several Professors 
of Harvard University, and many ministers of religion of different denomn- 

May we not hope that this example will be imitated by the friends 
of peact in every part of Massachusetts, and in each of the United States ? 


OFFICERS. 
His Honor William Phillips, Presidents. 
Hon, Thomas Dawes, Vice President, 
Dea. Elisha Ticknor, Treasurer. 
Mr. Thomas Wallcut, Rec. Sec. 
Rev. Noah Worcester, Corres. Sec. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. 
Rev. Abiel Holmes D. D. 
Professor Levi Hedge, 
Rev. Daniel Sharp, 
John Kenrick Esq. 
William Wells Esq. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. 
Rev. Jonathan Homer, Counsellors 
Rev. Henry Ware D. D. of the 
Rev. Joseph McKean LL. D. Cor. Sec*y. 
Rey. William E. Channing, 


Trustees. 
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NOTICE, OF PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


Three valuable pamphlets on war and peace have been received, 
which have not been noticed in any former Number of this work. The 
first bears date Feb. 22, 1815, and is entitled, “A Declaration of the 
Society of People commonly called Shakers—shewing their reasons for 
refusing to aid or abet the cause of war and blood-shed, by bearing arms, 
paying fines, hiring substitutes, or rendering any equivalent for military 
services. 


This pamphlet is well written, and it contains many things worthy of 
the consideration of all Christians. The “ Declaration statements 
are submitted to the civil and military officers of the state of New York,” 
by the “Elders and Deacons or Trustees of the society” in that state, 
and signed by 24 persons. 

This inoffensive people allege, that since the establishment of their 
society in New York, they.“ have paid to the amount of $4000 in milita- 
ry fines.” They add, ‘“‘and we have sufficient evidence that a large por- 
tion of this sacrifice has never benefitted the state.” 

They also say—* A large society of our people in the Indiana territory 
has suffered much. In the time of Gen. Harrison’s campaign against the 
Indians, several divisions of his army at different times encamped in that 
society; in consequence of which they suffered the loss of nearly all 





their living, and the whole soci consisted'of nearly 400 people, 
were obliged to perform a joutiiey@F several hundred miles througii a 
wilderness, under great sufferitifts: ulty, to seek a shelter among 
the brethren of their own states of Ohio and Kentucky, 
Their damage and loss, whic mostly in grain, cattle and other 
articles of provision, consw away by the army, exclusive of 
what was paid for, wis suppgsed to*€xceed $10-000 ; the whole of which 
was borne without assistancéffom any other souree than the people of our 
ewn denomination ” iS ae 

Is such the justice and humdaity of Christian watriors towards their 
fellow citizens? Would the: savages in that region have treated thé 
peaceful Shakers in such a manner, knowing their principles ? 

The second of the three Tracts is entitled “ Thougi:ts‘on the practical 
advantages of those who hold the doctrines of Peace over those who vin- 
dicate War, addressed to those who follow peace with all men” 

The third is entitled ‘ Observations on the Kingdom of Peace, under 
the reign of the Messiah.” 

The latter has just arrived, and from a note contained ih it I am now 
authorized to state what was alluded to in p. 15, where it is said that the 
Massachusetts Peace Society is not the only one in this country. The 
two pamphlets just mentioned were published by “the Peace Socicty in 
New York.” They are a valuable addition to the number of prace pan. 
pacers in our country. They were both communicated to the Society in 
the form of address, and printed at their request. 

The first of these dipleys the advantages which naturally result to 
individuals from cordially adopting the gospel sentiments of peace. The 


other gives a concise view of some predictions relating to the peace of 
the world under the reign of Messiah, and the means by which the “ glo- 
rious events are to be accomplished.” In each of these tracts an amiable 
peace spirit is both displayed and recommended. 


Since the preceding paragraphs were written, two other publicatiéns 
have been presented. One of thay be denominated an antipeace 
publication, ‘This will perhaps claim some attention in a future Number. 

The other is entitled “ Observations on the natural and constitutional 
rights of Conscience, in relation to. military requisitions on-the people 
ealled Shakers.” The pamphlet bears date “ Watervliet, Feb. 20, 1816,” 
Its object.is to support a Memorial from the Society of Shakers to the 
legislature of New York, pleading for “an exemption from military re- 

uisitions,”—in other words, that they may not be compelled to pay fines 
or obeying the dictates of their own consciences in refusing to bear arms 
The reasoning in the pamphlet is ingenious, mild and forcible. . 1t is 
believed that the members of the New York legislature are too intelligent 
to be capable of reading the publication “ steadily through,” without 
being convinced, that justice and humanity are both in fwvor of granting 
the “exemption” requested by the Memorial. The pamphlet is conclud- 
ed in this impressive language ;— Can the government be. unwilling to 
allow the only privilege we ever asked of it, and that too a privilege which 
we never should have asked, but for conscience’s sake?” 


END. 





THE FRIEND OF PEACE, 


No. V. 


REVIEW OF MILITARY MARTYRDOM. 


Tue custom of war embraces a multitude of delusions, 
by which its popularity has been supported. One of these 
will now be examined. 

It is a common thing to speak of those who have died in 
battle as martyrs, who gloriously sacrificed their lives for 
the good of their country—for its religion, its liberty, its 
independence, or its glory. By thus praising military men 
who perish in war, others are flattered and excited to haz- 
ard their own lives, in the hope of renown. 

The delusive idea of dying as martyrs.for the good of 
their country, and of fame for the sacrifice, is, perhaps, 
one of the most common and most powerful motives with 
military men ; and it is one which uniformly accompanies 
war. That this is a delusion, may appear from the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

First. It is an idea which operates on both sides of a 
military contest; on the part of the aggressor, as well as 
on the part of the defender. The military men on each 
side consider themselves as fighting for the good of their 
country. The officers on each side excite the soldiers to 
desperate enterprises, by reminding them of the crown and 
glory of martyrdom, if they shall fall in battle. After the 
battle is over, the friends of the slain are reminded of the 
honours of martyrdom, achieved by such heroes. 

1 
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Now let these facts be compared with another idea, which 
is generally admitted by Christians of the present age, 
namely, that aggressors in war are murderers. To 
escape this terrible censure, each party in war claims the 
honour of being on the defensive side, and reproaches the 
other as the aggressor. But it is certain that one or the 
other is an aggressor. And it is possible and probable, 
that each becomes an aggressor in the course of the war. 
Indeed in most cases of wat, it may be impossible for the 
soldiers on either side to tell which government was the 
first aggressor, or which is most in fault. Yet on both 
sides the honour of martyrdom is claimed, while, according 
to an acknowledged principle, on one side, if not on both, 
the war is strictly murderous. 

Men who make war for conquest, plunder or fame, in- 
stead of being praised for their exploits, deserve to be 
branded with infamy ; for no kind of robbery or murder, is 
more to be abhorred. 

Second. Let the conduct of these supposed martyrs 
be compared with that of the Prince of Peace, and we 
shall have a still more perfect idea of the delusion. The 
Messiah laid down his life for the benefit of others; he 
“died the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God.” But did he die like these military martyrs, exert- 
ing himself to destroy as many of his foes as possible? 
Did he die “ breathing out threatening and slaughter,” and 
heaping death and misery on others, to revenge the injuries 
he had received? 

No, verily ; he was meek, inoffensive, and unresisting as 
alamb. Instead of spreading around him slaughter and 
misery, and exulting in the mischiefs he had occasioned to 
others, he prayed for his insulting murderers ; “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” Thus 
he suffered, “leaving us an example that we should follow 
his steps.” 
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Is it not then evident, that not only on one side, but on 
both, there is the most perfect delusion, when those who 
die fighting are praised as marlyrs. 

Third. If we consider the moral character, of many of 
those who are praised as military martyrs, the delusion 
will appear in a still stronger light. 

How many men, whose vices rendered them infamous 
while at home, and even a burden and a reproach to com- 
munity, have joined wn army, and fallen in batile. Yet, 
without any change of character, except for the worse, have 
they not been praised as martyrs? Nay, have not such 
vicious characters been exhibited as examples worthy of 
imitation? Have not posterity been called upon to remem- 
ber them with respect, and to emulate their aLorious 
DEEDS ! 

Thus bloody men, whose vices would have soon destroy- 
ed them, had they not died in battle, have been represented 
as martyrs, as followers of the meek and benevolent Sa- 
viour of men, who gave his own life “to redeem us from 
all iniquity, and to purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works!’’ Is it possible to form a more per- 
fect contrast of characters than we now have before us, or 
to name a more consummate delusion? 

Fourth. The word martyr originally signified witness. 
Our Saviour was the faithful and true martyr or witness. 
The term was applied to his apostles, who were chosen 
witnesses of what Jesus did and said, and of his resurrec- 
tion. But as bearing witness for him exposed men to suf- 
fering, the word was afterwards used to signify, such as 
suffered for their testimony in the cause of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Walker, its present meaning is, “ One who, by 
his death, bears witness to the truth.” 

Now what is the “truth,” to which military martyrs 
bear witness, when they die, in attempts to kill their breth- 
ren? They indeed bear witness fo one deplorable ‘ truth,” 
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wamely, that professed followers of Christ have adopted 
maxims of conduct in direct hostility to the gospel of 
peace! 

Had the avowed enemies of the Christian religion em- 
ployed all their ingenuity, to invent a plan to defeat the 
design of the gospel, and to bring the character and religion 
of the Messiah into disrepute, what could they have devised 
more adapted to such an end, than to persuade Christians 
themselves, to applaud vicious and bloody men, as martyrs 
and as followers of the ‘ Captain of our salvation?” 

But to prevent misapprehension, it may be necessary to 
observe, that I am far from being disposed to ascribe to all 
military men a vicious character. That many who have 
been honoured as martyrs have been eminently vicious, I 
believe to be a lamentable and undeniable truth. Yet I 
doubt not, that many good persons have exposed and 
sacrificed their lives in war. Still 1 think, that had such 
men been correctly informed, as to the nature of war and 
its opposition to the gospel, they would have chosen to die 
as the Saviour did, praying for their enemies, rather than 
in attempts to destroy them. In this article, my object has 
been to expose one of the delusions which accompanies 
war, and which tends to hurry the wicked down to perdi- 
tion; and not to vilify the virtuous, who have been misled 
by the influence of education and custom. War and per- 
secution I regard as similar delusions. Both of them have 
given scope to the vilest passions of the wicked ; and both 
have misled many virtuous men to do things, which an en- 
lightened conscience cannot approve. 


REVIEW OF THE CASE STATED BY MR. JEFFERSON. 


Ix the letter published in the last number, Mr. Jefferson 
stated the case of our late war with Great Britain, as one 
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which claimed my “ consideration in a discussion of the - 
general question, whether any degree of injury will render 
a recourse to war expedient.” 

In complying with his suggestion, I shall adopt his state- 
ment of the case, as “ a possible case,” and shall imitate his 
example so far, as neither to “affirm nor deny the truth of 
these allegations.” Nor shall I pretend that we had not as 
good ground for war, as has been common either in ancient or 
modern times. Indeed I believe we had as good reasons for 
making war, as have been usually found by war makers’ of 
other nations. 

The case, as stated by Mr. Jefferson, is concisely this— 
“ That Great Britain took from us before the late war 1,000 
vessels, and that during the war we took from her 1,400— 
that before the war she seized and made slaves of 6,000 of 
our citizens, and that in the war we killed more than 6,000 
of her subjects, and caused her to expend such a sum as 
amounted to 4 or 5000 guineas a head for every slave she 
made. She might have purchased the vessels she took for 
less than the value of those she lost, and used the 6,000 of 
her men killed, for the purposes to which she applied ours 
—have saved the 4 or 5,000 guineas a head, and obtained a 
character of justice, which is as valuable to a nation as to an 
individual. These considerations, therefore, leave her with- 
out inducement to plunder property, and take men in future 
on such dear terms.” 

It is presumed that no unprejudiced person will say, that 
this statement of the case is not as favourable on the part of 
the United States, as it could be made with due respect to 
truth and to facts ; and it is well known, that many will re- 
gard the statement as incorrect in some particulars. But 
this is the “possible case,” which Mr. Jefferson thought 
would “ claim my attention.” 

The immorality and antichristian nature of war, is not now 
the subject of discussion ; but its policy or expediency, as 












itrelates to the welfare of a nation. In other words, the 
question is, whether it be “ expedient” for a nation to make 
war for such offences as are supposed in the statement, and 
for such advantages as our nation has derived from the 
contest ? 

The loss of Great Britain by the war is probably under- 
rated. The loss of lives was, I suspect, more than twice 
6,000, including all that perished in consequence of the 
war, by sea and by land. But this loss of Great Britain is 
not our gain, in any other sense, than as it may have “ left 
her without inducement to plunder property, and to take 
men in future on such dear terms.” 

It would indeed be natural to hope, that the loss of Great 
Britain by the war, would have the effect supposed, were it 
not for one deplorable fact, namely—that warring nations, 
like vicious individuals, are governed in a great measure 
by habit. We see the famous boxer, with blood streaming 
from his nose and mouth, and his flesh bruised to a jelly ; 
we see the duellist severely and dangerously wounded; we 
see the drunkard fall from his horse and taken up half dead ; 
we see the gambler with downcast eyes, because he has 
lost nearly all his property in one night :—We hope they 
will all take warning by what bas happened to them, and 
reform their lives. But, alas! their habits are fixed, and 
perhaps in one month, we shall see each of them pursuing 
his former road to destruction. Each hopes for betier suc- 
cess the next time. 

Let the history of warring governments be examined, and 
inquire, whether this illustration is not as applicable to them 
as to the vicious individuals. If the gambler obtains an 
advantage in one game, he is enccuraged to risk another, in 
hope of adding to his ill-gotten. wealth—If he loses in one 
game, he will try again, in hope of recovering what he had 
Jost. In like manner, warring nations of former ages, pro- 
ceeded till they brought ruin on themselves. 
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Nor is any thing better to be expected of warring governs 
ments of the present age, unless the eyes of people can be 
opened to see war in its true light. Except something 
should be done for this purpose, the probability of another 
war with Great Britain, is, in my opinion, much greater than 
it would have been at this time, had the last war not occurred. 

Atany rate, I doubt whether there is a single person con- 
cerned in the government of our nation, or a single man of 
common sense in the land, who would have given his own life 
for all the security that the war has procured tous, against 
future injuries from the British nation. I indeed hope that 
the eyes of that nation will be opened to see the evils of war, 
and that they will refrain from injuring us ; but I have no 
hope that their losses in the war have had, or will have, such 
an effect. If such should be the effect of the war, it may 
be regarded as a phenomenon in the history ofa powerful, 
prosperous, and warring nation. 

The security against a future war between the two na- 
tions, which would result from having two intelligent and 
genuine peace characters in the cabinet of each, would be a 
hundred fold greater, than all that has been produced by the 
losses of the last conflict. 

But there are considerations, which Mr. Jefferson’s 
statement does not embrace, and which he doubtless ex- 
pected would be brought to view in this examination. 

He stated the losses which we occasioned to Great Bri- 
tain in the war ; but not the losses on our part, or at what 
loss to ourselves we occasioned such loss to Great Britain. 

He stated what is said to be our loss of vessels before the 
war; but not our loss of vessels in the war, which was 
certainly very great. 

He stated the loss of lives on the part of Great Britain; 
but not the loss of lives on the part of the United States. 

He stated the expense of money, which we occasioned to 
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Great Britain; but not the expense of money we occasioned 
to ourselves. 

He stated how many of our citizens, it is said, were made 
slaves of ‘by the British before the war ;” but not how many 
of our cilizens were reduced to a similar kind of slavery by 
our own government, in consequence of the war. 

I have no objection to his applying the term slave or sla- 
very to the condition of men, doomed to serve in ships of 
war. Nor should I have objected, had he applied it to the 
condition of regular troops. My views on this point were 
expressed in the second Number of this work, in answer to 
the arguments of Lord Kames. 

In determining the question, “ whether a recourse to war 


is expedient,” for such injuries as we had received, and for 
such benefits as we have obtained ; the expense and loss to 
ourselves, by which we obtained the supposed benefit, 
should certainly be considered; because a thing may cost 
more than it is worth. 

Is it then good policy to sacrifice the lives of 10 or 20,000 


men, to rescue 6,000 from a state of slavery ? Or when 
6,000 of our men are reduced to slavery by another nation, 
is it good policy to reduce as many more to a similar con- 
dition, to revenge the wrong ? 

When we have lost 1,000 vessels by the injustice of a 
foreign power, is it good policy to sacrifice fifty times their 
value, to show that we are men of spirit, and both able and 
willing to ‘ render evil for evil ?”’ 

Or is it sound policy to sacrifice so many‘lives, so much 
property, and to reduce so many of our fellow citizens to a 
condition as bad as slavery, for the precarious advantage of 
leaving a proud and powerful nation, “ without inducement 
to plunder property, and take men in future on sueh dear 
terms ?” 





As the sin and misery on our part, in having récourse to 
war, was omitted in Mr. Jefferson’s statement, so they have 
been in a great measure omitted in this review. But, if to 
the considerations already mentioned, we add the antichris- 
tian nature of war as a mode of seeking a redress of wrongs, 
the guilt incurred by the measure adopted, the depravation 
of character, occasioned to many thousands of our citizens, 
the sufferings and anxiety of the multitude who were re- 
duced to poverty, the loss of lives, and the distress of 
mourners, whose friends fell in the war, or perished by the 
diseases of the-camp, and the pains and agonies of the 
thousands of wounded men; these several items, when duly 
estimated, will swell. to an enormous amount the price, at 
which we obtained the solitary benefit mentioned by Mr. 
Jefferson. 

One thing more deserves serious consideration. Had we 
adopted the pacifick principles of the gospel, or had we 
exercised long-suffering but a few weeks more, we should 
have known that the avowed cause of the war had been 
removed, the endless detail of evils which resulted to both 
nations from the conflict, would have been avoided, and the 
two nations might have been on terms of amity during the 
whole period, that their fleets and armies were employed in 
destroying one another. 

When all these things shall have been weighed in an even 
balance, Mr. Jeffersen and many others, will agree with me 
in the opinion, that we bought the solitary and precarious 
benefit, supposed to be gained by the war, on as “dear 
terms,” as Great-Britain purchased the “ 1,000 vessels” and 
the ‘6,000 slaves.” 

This review, however, of the case of the late war would 
have been avoided, had it not been recommended by the 
respectable authority of Mr. Jefferson, as important “ina 
discussion of the general question, whether any degree of 
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injury will render a recourse to war expedient.” The 
result is probably such as he anticipated. In the review, I 
have admitted his statement of alleged facts ; and have ad- 
ded none but what I think he will admit as correct. It has 
been my aim to avoid all censorious reflections, and to ex- 
amine the subject aside from all party considerations and 
party purposes. For it is not my wish to reproach or in- 
jure any party, or class of men; but, if possible, to convince 
all my fellow citizens, that the path of true wisdom is the 
path of peace, and that it is for the honour and interest of 
nations, as well as of individuals, to adopt the pacilick 
maxims of the Christian religion, and to extol no other wis- 
dom in preference to that “ which is from above.” 

To make a more perfect estimate and comparison of the 
loss and gain by the late war, either to Great-Britain or the 
United States, it behoves individuals of each nation to take 
into view the value of life, and the worth of immortal souls, 
capable of endless happiness or misery. 

Let every ruler, and every reflecting Christian sit down, 
and make out a candid estimate of the value of his own 
life, and his own soul, or state the price at'which he would 
consent to lose them. In the next place, let him consider 
how many lives were probably sacrificed by the war, and 
how many souls were probably “ hurried into eternity, in 
an unprepared state.””’ Then take the estimated value of 
his own life and his own soul, and multiply it by the total 
of the lives and souls which were probably lost by the war, 
and set the product against the sum of the real gain, which 
has resulted to both nations from the contest. Having 
proceeded thus far, let him reflect on this result, as becomes 
a rational and accountable being. Will he not exclaim, in 
the language of the Saviour, “ What is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul! Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul!”’ Will he 





not also add—Of all the delusions that ever afflicted the 
human family, war is the most bewildering, and the most 
fatal ! 

If such should be the effect of counting the cost of war, 
let each individual, while under these solemn convictions 
and impressions, adopt the following magnanimous reso- 
lution : 

‘ Never again will I employ my influence in favour of mak- 
ing war, till I am as willing to lose my own life and soul, ina 
bloody contest, as I am to expose thousands of my brethren, 
each of whom has a life and a soul as important to himself, 
as mine are to me; nor until I am fully satisfied, that the 
real profits of a proposed war, would be of more worth thar 
all the lives and souls which would probably be sacrificed, 
estimating those of each of my brethren at the same rate as 
I value my own.’ 

It is believed that no ruler, who is not as unprincipled as 
an atheist, can pretend, that such a resolution would be 
either unchristian or unreasonable; and that no minister of 
religion, who loves his neighbour as himself, or who has 
such a regard for the souls of men, as to be worthy of his 
office, can adopt the resolution, and still appear as an ad- 
yocate for war. 


REVIEW OF SOME PASSAGES IN DR. M‘LEOD’s “ FIVE DISCOURSES” 
ON THE LATE WAR. 


In the time of the late war, Dr. M‘Leod published 
“Five Discourses,” entitled *‘A scriptural view of the 
character, causes, and ends of the present war.” The 
Discourses are written with ability, and not a little of that 
kind of eloquence which is common in war speeches. The 
work has been presented, as affording a proper subject for 













































feview. But, on examination, I could not but apprehend 
some danger; for I am convinced, that the war spirit is a 
contagious disease, which may be communicated by books 
written under its influence; and that it may be displayed in 
controversial writings as really as in a field of battle. For 
this reason, I must be excused from a very close and par- 
ticular examination of the Five Discourses. The principal 
pillars, however, of the war system may be examined. 

No attempt will be made in this review, to vindicate the 
warring character of Great-Britain, which was so much the 
theme of the Doctor’s declamation. I both lament and 
abhor this trait in the character of Great-Britain, as well as 
in other nations, What she regards as her glory, is really 
her disgrace, as a Christian power, and it may eventually 
prove her ruin. Nor shall I attempt any apology for that 
conduct in the British government, which was made the 
ground of complaint by our own. It will not be as an ad- 
vocate for Great-Britain that I shall write, but as an advo- 
cate for Christian principles, and Christian practice; and 
I hope that nothing will find a place in my remarks, which 
shall be injurious to the author of the Discourses. If he 
is in an errour on this important subject, he will be the 
gainer, should I be able to convince him of his mistake. 
This benefit it will be my aim to confer ; and, in the attempt, 
I shall have nothing to do with his religion or his politicks, 
except as they relate to war. 

I shall, in the first place, exhibit some passages from the 
Discourses, which I cordially approve : 


“War is anevil. It is a school of vice; it is a nursery of debauch- 
ery. By it, cities are sacked, and cquntries laid waste. The dearest 
ties of kindred are unloosed; fathers made childless, children father» 
Jess, and wives converted into widows. You see, brethren, some of its 
pernicious effects in this city ; and you feel and lament the evil. You 
hear of greater evils in other parts of our land, during the short period 
since war has upon our part existed. - You deprecate the calamity. 
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You regret the policy which led to such a state of things. You are 
tempted to call in question entirely, the legitimacy of war. It is not 
surprising you should. What more cruel and less congenial with the 
spirit of the gospel? But England is scarcely ever at peace.” p. 96. 
“Do you deny the lawfulness of war in any case? So let it be. I 
shall join with you for the time, in deprecating its numerous evils. It 
flows from the malevolent passions ; and it encourages and strengthens 
the vicious passions from which it flows. It arrests the progress of 
improvement in society. It impoverishes countries, and lays waste 
the cities of the nations. It exposes to temptations and corrupts the 
youth. It exposes to danger and to death. It hurries into eternity, 
in an unprepared state, thousands of our thoughtless fellow-sinners, 
who might otherwise have had time and space for repentance.’’ p. 150. 


Is it not astonishing, that with such views of the crimes 
and calamities of war, a minister of a peaceful religion could 
become an advocate for an appeal to arms, on a paltry 
question of “ property,” or “ national honour?” Is it pos- 
sible, on any principles of reason or, religion, to justify a 
course of conduct which “flows from malevolent passions,” 
establishes “a school of vice,” “a nursery of debauchery ;” 
a course by which “the dearest ties of kindred are un- 
loosed, fathers made childless, children fatherless, and 
wives converted into widows ;’’ which “arrests the pro- 
gress of improvement, impoverishes countries,’ —* corrupts 
the youth,’”—“ exposes to temptations,”—* to danger and 
death,”—and “hurries into eternity, in an unprepared 
state, thousands of our thoughtless fellow-sinners, who might 
otherwise have had time and space for repentance.” 

* But,” says the Doctor, “ England is scarcely ever at 
peace.” Her guilt is of older date. It is of greater ex- 
tent. It is of longer duration.”” Be it so; the more is her 
government to be blamed, and her subjects to be pitied; 
but shall we, therefore, follow her guilty example, and pur- 
sue the road to destruction ? 

May I not appeal to the conscience and feelings of Dr. 
M‘Leod, and ask,—At what rate, or by what standard, does 
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he estimate the crimes and ‘woes, or the lives and. souls of 
his fellow beings, while, with such convictions of the ‘ ma- 
levolent”’ source, and dreadful effects of war,jhe avows him- 
self as an advocate for the savage and horrid custom? 

Is he a husband and a father? If so, for what amount of 
‘“‘ property”’ or “national honour,” would be consent to be 
matle “childless,” or to have his children made “ father- 
less,” and his wife “converted into a widow,” by the mur- 
ders of war? For what amount of “ property” or “ national 
honour,” would he consent that his children, or himself, 
should be “hurried into eternity, in an unprepared state,” 
by the custom for which he pleads? Do his feelings recoil, 
when the horrours of war are thus brought home to himself 
and his family. Let him then learn to feel for others. 

But, says the Doctor, “I plead in behalf only of defen- 
sive warfare.’ Yet he has given a definition of defensive 
war, which will perhaps justify every publick war which 
has occurred since the murder of Abel, and every war 
which will occur to the end of time. The following is his 
extraordinary language :— 


** My definition of defensive war is, The applicution of force by one 
Commonwealth to another, for the purpose of preventing or redressing 
actual injuries inflicted, or about to be inflicted. 

**As to the equity of the war, little depends upon the magnitude of 
the injury. This consideration will, of course, determine its expedi- 
ency. If the evil inflieted be small, there is less excuse, upon the part 
of the aggressor, for persisting in it at the risk of an appeal! to arms, 
He is not entitled to impunity, on account of its being unimportant, 
provided it be a violation of right. It is for the offended party to judge 
of the proper measure of his own patience under suffering, and of the 
time and place, in which it is expedient for him to seek redress. Al- 
though the injury be only about to be inflicted, he may justly apply 
force to prevent it: a declaration of war previous to actual hostility, 
entitles the other to commence hostilities ; and actions, which amount 
to a declaration, give the same right.”’ p. 127. 
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Could the most rash and unprincipled war-maker wish for 
greater latitude, or a more unlimited license, than is here 
given by a minister, whose professional business is, to 
preach peace by Jesus Christ, to beseech sinners to be- 
come reconciled unto God, and to love one another, as 
Christ has loved them? 

It is hardly possible that two nations can have intercourse 
for a single year, but one or the other will think he has 
cause of complaint, of “ actual injuries inflicted, or about to 
be inflicted.” If either thinks he has cause for complaint, 
and adopts the Ductor’s principle, he will think he has just 
cause to make a “defensive war.” Thus, for one re- 
proachful and petulant remark, or an injury in property to 
the amount of ten cents, a course may be adopted which 
will involve two nations in a bloody and ten years’ conflict ; 
fill each country with every species of crime and misery, 
and “ hurry into eternity” a hundred thousand “ thought- 
less sinners, in an unprepared state.” In addition to this, 
the war may “corrupt the youth” of both nations, and 
confirm myriads of fellow beings in habits of irreligion and 
vice, from which they may never be recovered, and which 
they may be the instruments of transmitting to their chil- 
dren, and to unborn posterity. 

This is not all. If wars may be lawfully made on the 
Doctor’s principle, they may, on the same principle, be as 
interminable as the existence of nations; for there never 
was a war, which did not multiply “actual injuries inflicted, 
or about to be inflicted.” We have now far more reason 
for such a complaint against Great-Britain, than we had the 
moment when the last war commenced: and the people of 
Great-Britain have ground to affirm the same, in respect to 
the injuries we inflicted on them during the war. The 
peace has made no reparation for the “actual injuries in- 
flicted”’ by either nation on the other. Therefore, on the 
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Doctor’s principle, each of the two nations might to day 
lawfully commence a “ defensive war.” This, however, 
would but multiply the “ actual injuries,” and increase the 
grounds of complaint on both sides: And thus, for as good 
reasons as the last war was commenced, the two nations 
may now begin another contest, and prolong it, till one or 
the other shall be totally exterminated. 

The Doctor has, however; one saving and astonishing 
paragraph : 


“In the application of force to the correction of injury, reason 
ought to guide; and if the force to be applied, is obviously in- 
adequate to the object, it is in vain to make the application. It is 
madness to attempt to remove mountains by human agency ; and it is 
criminal to risk treasure and life, by engaging in a bloody warfare, 
without prospect of any success. In such a case, although cauge of 
war exists, it is better to suffer than tocontend. (l'pon this principle, 
those directions which are given in scripture, and which some have 
mistaken for a prohibition of resistance in any case, are to be under- 
stood. Upon this principle the martyrs acted, taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and passively submitting, under a righteous 
providence, to an injustice which they bad no power to control. 
They suffered without resistance, because resistance would have only 
augmented the measure of their pains. This was right. It was what 
was required of them by their God.”’ p. 120. 


In page 103 the Doctor says, “ Lawful war is defensive 
with a rational prospect of success.” 

Remark t. Let us be thankful, that this writer was 
enabled to discern one case in which war would not be 
lawful, even when “ actual injuries’ have been “ inflicted.” 
Perhaps the principle on which the exception was made, 
may be extended to other cases, and even to all cases. If 
Ht be “criminal to risk treasure and life, by engaging in a 
bloody warfare, without prospect of any success,” is it not 
criminal to risk them in any case, except there is a “ pros- 
pect” of such “success,” that the amount of gain will 
everbalance all the losses which may reasonably be antici- 
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pated? A candid and enlightened mind will not answer this 
question in the negative. In what war, then, has the gain 
overbalanced the loss, except in the view of those with 
whom lives and souls, and the sufferings of common peo- 
ple, go for nothing, or are accounted as cyphers ? Suppose 
the result of our last war could have been perfectly fore- 
seen; was there a man of serious reflection, either in Great- 
Britain or the United States, who would have given his own 
soul, or even his life, for the sum total of all the benefits 
which the two nations have gained by the war? Besides, 
when it shall be duly considered, who are the gainers, and 
who are the sufferers by war, something will occur which 
must be revolting to every honest mind. For not only 
is all the gain of one nation by the sufferings of another, 
but the gainers by a war are, as often as otherwise, those 
who were the real aggressors or offenders; and the suffer- 
ers are generally those who bad no concern in making the 
war. When all this shall be duly considered, who that has 
a spark of honesty, or Christian compassion in his breast, 
can plead for war? Admit, then, that in a case of “actual 
injury,” there is a “ prospect of some success”’ in making 
war, by destroying or distressing such people of another 
nation, as had no hand in the injury done ; who, that has 
not the heart of a savage, would be willing to revenge the 
wrong of a wicked ruler on his unoffending subjects ? 
Remark 2. The principle of martyrdom, exhibited in 
the paragraph now under review, is too extraordinary to be 
passed over in silence. “ Upon this principle the martyrs 
acted.”” Upon what principle? The principle is this, that 
“it is criminal to risk treasure and life by engaging in 
a bloody warfare, without prospect of any success.” 
“They suffered without resistance, because resistance 
‘would have only augmented the measure of their pains !” 
May not then the most abandoned and unprincipled war- 
3 
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maker or murderer suffer as a martyr, without any change 
of temper or principle ? 

But was this the principle on which “ Christ suffered for 
us, leaving us an example that we should follow his steps ?” 
Did he neglect to fight and “suffer without resistance, be- 
cause resistance would have only augmented the measure of 
his pains.”” Did he forbear an attempt to destroy his ene- 
mies, because “ the force to be applied was obviously inad- 
equate to the object ;’’ or because those who were against 
him, were more powerful than those who were for him? If 
not, is it not presumption in any one of his ministers to en- 
courage fighling, on account of “ actual injuries,’’ whenever 
it can be done “ with a reasonable prospect of success ?”’ 

Remark 3. This writer has not only given usa new 
principle of martyrdom, but he has ventured to say, “ up- 
on this principle those directions which are given in scrip- 
ture, and which some have mistaken for a prohibition of 
resistance in any case, are to be understood.”’ If this doc- 
trine be true, it is time that its truth should be made to 
appear. If it be untrue, it is time that its falsity should be 
exposed. The best method which now occurs to try the 
principle is, to attach it to those “directions” which have 
been supposed to forbid ‘“ wars and fightings.’’ If the prin- 
ciple be correct, a text cannot be injured by annexing the 
principle to it, as a condilion, limitation, or explanation. 
This method will therefore be adopted with a serious desire, 
that every reader may have a fair opportunity to judge for 
himself, whether the passages “are to be understood’’ in 
the limited sense for which the Doctor contends. A few 
examples may be sufficient to test the principle. 

1. “ Ye have heard that it was said, Eye for eye, and 
' tooth for tooth: but I say unto you, resist not the injuri- 
ous” *—unless you can do it “with a rational prospect of 
success.” 


* Matt. v. 38, 39. Campbell’s translation. 
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9. “Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy : but I say unto 
you, love your enemies” *—when “ the force to be applied” 
to destroy them “is obviously inadequate to the object.” 


3. “‘Recompense tono man evil for evil” t—except you 
can do il without great danger of “ augmenting the mea- 
sure of” your own “ pains.” 

4. “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men’’—except in cases when you can make a 
“ defensive war” with an “ adequate force,” for “ actual 
injuries inflicted, or about to be inflicted.” 

5. “ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves’’—unless you 
can allemplt revenge with an “ adequate force,” for “ it 
is criminal to risk treasure and life, by engaging in a 
bloody warfare, without prospect of any success.” 

6. “ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good’’—in all cases, except when there is a “ rational pros- 
pect of success,” in an attempt lo overcome rnvit with 
EVIL. 

Is the reader shocked with such additions or limitations 
to the precepts of the gospel’? Sois the writer. Nor would 
he, for all the treasures of the universe, have made them, as 
expressive of his own views; or with an intention to have 
the commands so understood by his brethren. Yet, if these 
additions or limitations do not comport with the principle of 
martyrdom, and the principle of interpretation, assumed by 
Dr. M’Leod, the writer has totally misapprehended the 
meaning of the passage under review. 

But if the explicit commands, prohibiting retaliation or 
revenge, and enjoining a meek, forbearing, pacifick, and be- 
nevolent spirit, may be so qualified, as to give full scope to 


* Matt. v. 43, 44. 


+ For this and the folloWing texts, see Rom. xii. 17, 18, 19—21. 
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the malignant passions which they were designed to restrain 
and subdue ; so may every other precept of the law or the 
gospel. 

The commands, “Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt 
not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,’”’—may all with equal ease be qualified 
or set aside. On the principle assumed by Dr. M’Leod, 
we may say of these commands, that they prohibit murder, 
adultery, stealing, and perjury,—except in certain cases of 
powerful excitement and strong temptation,—and except, 
also, when these acts may be committed without great dan- 
ger of detection, or of augmenting the measure of our own 
pains. Then every man is left to judge, in his own case, 
of the degree of excitement, the strength of temptation, and 
the danger of detection, or the probability of bringing evil 
on himself. And, with as much propriety as the Doctor 
makes his distinction between national and individual 
revenge, he may make another between national and indi- 
vidual murder, adultery, theft, and perjury ; and thus au- 


thorize a whole nation, or at least its rulers and soldiers, 
to indulge in the crimes which are prohibited to every indi- 
vidual. 


On the same principle also, “the first and great com- 
mandment—T hou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,”—and “the second, which is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;’’ may both be reduced 
to a level with the desires, propensities, and passions of irre- 
ligious, licentious, and revengeful men. 

The Pharisees of our Saviour’s time were accused by him, 
of making the word of God of no effect by their traditions. 
Should a similar charge be exhibited by him against the 
warring Christians of the present age, on what ground will 
they “be able to stand ?” 
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Much has been written and said on the “ corruptions of 
Christianity.” But those “ corruptions” that relate to ab- 
stract or metaphysical questions, and which do not affect 
Christian love and obedience, are unimportant in their con- 
sequences, when compared with those which change the 
character of Christian precepts, and authorize a temper and 
practice, the reverse of his who was the “ Light of the 
world.”’ If there be any thing in the Christian religion 
which may be called essential, it is the spirit which was 
exemplified by the “Author and Finisher of our faith.” 
Where this is lacking, there may be professions, and forms, 
and ceremonies without number, and zeal without know- 
ledge or any reasonable bounds; but there can be nothing 
which deserves the name of “ pure and undefiled religion.” 
And of all the “ corruptions of Christianity” which have 
ever yet been detected, those are the most fatal and the 
most to be deplored, which authorize sanguinary customs, 
hostile passions, violence, war, and revenge. 


REVIEW OF DR. M’LEOD’S ARGUMENT FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


A candid writer will fairly meet the arguments opposed 
tohis theory. If they are formidable, or even plausible, he 
will not affect to treat them as insignificant, or unworthy of 
an answer. 


The following paragraph contains a summary of the argu- 
ment from the Old Testament, in favour of the lawfulness 
of war among Christians. The statement is perspicuous 
and forcible ; and this argument has probably been more 
perplexing to reflecting Christians, than any other. It will, 
therefore, be my aim to state it fairly, and to examine it 
impartially. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


«* Man is essentially the same through all generations. God is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The image of God on the soul of 
man is at all times and places of the same character. Precepts, the 
reason of which is laid in changeable cireumstances, cease or change 
with the occasion; but principles founded. upon permanent and immu- 
table relations, are unalterable. Although men should now pretend to 
more holiness than was possessed by Abraham, by David, by Samuel, 
by Nehemiah ; this, however great the assumption upon their part, 
would not justify their denial of the right of war, unless they could at 
the same fime show, that human natitire is not now what it was, or that 
God, the Lawgiver, has undergone mutation, both of nature and of will, 
If holiness now is the same as ever, then is war as lawful as formerly, : 
for that it cannot haye been forbidden by him who once authorized it, 
is evident from the fact, that there is no reason for a change of law, as 
well as from the necessity of its legitimacy, if society be not entirely 
dissolved.” p. 112. 

Such is the argument from the laws and facts recorded in 
the Old Testament, in connexion with the immutability of 
God. In reply, the following remarks will be submitted : 

First. I am not disposed to deny the lawfulness of any 
war, which is expressly commanded by God, whether it be 
defensive or offensive. But I may deny that a special com- 
thand or permission of God, in a particular case and to a 
particular people, will authorize another people, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to make war without such a command 
or permission. Some of the wars of the Israelites, which 
were authorized by God, were strictly offensive. Yet 
Christians in general of this age are ready to admit, that of- 
fensive war is unlawful and murderous. Even Dr. M’Leod 
himself has said, “I plead only for Defensive War.’’- But 
if he may plead for war among Christians, on the ground that 
God authorized the Israelites to make war, he may as safely 
plead for offensive as defensive wars. Therefore, his argu- 
ment proves too much to comport with his own principles, 
er it proves nothing. 
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Second. If we may plead for war among Christians, from 
the special commands of God to the Israelites, we may not 
only infer the lawfulness of wars defensive and offensive, but 
also wars of extermination. For thus said the Lord to the 
children of Israel,—* But of the cities of these people which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, Thou shalt save alive no- 
thing that breatheth.” Deut. xx. 16. 

Now would Dr. M’Leod, or any other Christian of this 
age, justify rulers in making and conducting a war on this 
principle ? If not, let him beware of the danger of inferring 
from the writings of Moses, the lawfulness of any war, which 
is not authorized by the special command of Jehovah. 

Third. Whatever difficulty the subject may involve, it 
is a fact not to be concealed, that the Mosaick code embraced 
many laws in which the penalty for transgression was death ; 
—some of which no Christian nation feels authorized to 
adopt, and which could not be now adopted in‘our land, 
without filling the hearts of intelligent Christians with grief 
and horrour. <A few of these laws will be exhibited : 


1. “ He that smiteth his father or his mother, shall surely be put 
to death.” Exodus xxi. 15. 

2. “ He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.” v. 16. 

3. ‘* He that curseth his father or his mother, shall surely be put to 
death.” y. 17. 

4. “ If anox gore a man or a woman that they die—if the ox were 
wont to push with his horn in time past, and it hath been testified to 
his owner, and he hath not kept him in, but that he hath killed a man 
or a woman; the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to 
death.”” v. 28, 29. 

5. ** Whosoever doeth any work on the sabbath day, he shall surely 
he put to death,’ Ch. xxxi. 15, 

6. “‘ The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be. put to death.” 
Lev. xx. 10. 

7. “ And the daughter of any priest, if she profane herself by play- 


ing the whore, she profaneth her father: she shall be burnt with fire.’ 
Ch. xxi. 9. 
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8. *‘ He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be 
put to death.” Ch. xxiv. 16. 

9. Respecting any one among the people who should be found guilty 
of idolatry, it is written—** Then shalt thou bring forth that man or 
that woman—and shalt stone them with stones till they die.” Deut. 
xvii. 2—5. 

10. “ Ifa man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which will not obey 
the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and that when they 
have chastened him, will not hearken unto them; then shall his father 
and his mother lay hold on him and bring him out unto the elders of his 
city, and unto the gate of his place ; and they shall say unto the elders 
of his city, This our sonis stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard : and all the men of his city 
shafl stone him with stones that he die.” Ch. xxi. 18—21. 

11. “Therefore it shall be that when the Lord hath given thee rest 
from all thine enemies round about—that thou shalt blot out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven ; thou shalt not forget it.’ Ch. 
xxv. 19. 


Now will Dr. M’Leod pretend, that a special command 
from the Author of life, would not be necessary to justify a 
Christian people in adopting such laws and imitating such 


examples? But if these laws may not be adopted, and these 
examples imitated by Christians, his argument from the Old 
Testament is irrelevant and inconclusive. 


These laws cannot be evaded by the pretext, that they were 
not of a moral nalure, but ceremonial or indifferent. For 
those which related to the conduct of individuals, implied 
prohibitions of immoral conduct, enforced with awful penal- 
ties. These penalties were, by the special command of God, 
made exceptions to the general law, Tuou suaut sor 
KILL. In this respect they stood on the same ground, as 
the commands to make war; and nothing short of the spe- 
cial command of God could authorize a departure from the 
general law in either of the cases. 

By the last of the injunctions a nation was to be extermi- 
nated, for an offence, which had been committed about fort 
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years prior to the date of the command; and about thre 
hundred and sixty years after the command was given by 
Moses, it was revived by Samuel the prophet, and made 
the ground of the following injunction to King Saul :—“ Now 
go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, 
and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, infant 
and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 1 Sam. xv. 3. 

Should Dr. M’Leod be disposed to prove, that Christian 
nations ought to inflict capital punishments for every offence 
which was thus to be punished by the laws of Moses—that 
it is right for Christians to invade and exterminate heathen 
nations, and to retaliate an injury, by exterminating a whole 
nation, four hundred years after the offence had been com- 
mitted, and three centuries after the real offenders have all 
been dead and buried ; he may again repeat his argument 
in all its parts and with all its foree: “ Man is essentially 
the same through all generations. God is the same yester- 
day, to day, and for ever, &c.””—For if his argument will jus- 
tify Christians in making war, it will justify them in adopting 
every law, and in imitating every example which has been 
mentioued. 

From the facts which have been stated, is it not evident; 
that the advocates for war have as great difficulties to en- 
counter, as the advocates for peace, in an attempt to recon- 
cile their own views with the laws and customs under the 
Mosaick dispensation? If the doctrine, that wagis unlawful 
for Christians, may be said to imply, that “ God, the Law- 
giver, has undergone mutation, both of nature and of-will,” 
so do many other doctrines, which are as common to the 
friends of war, as to the friends of peace. Nor is it less 
incumbent on the former than the latter, to investigate some 
mode of reconciling their opinions with the doctrine of di- 
vine immutability. May it not then be hoped, that both 
classes will attend to the inquiry with candour, and with a 
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sincere desire to know the truth, and to conform to the will 
of a benevolent God ? 

Ciearly to perceive all the reasons, why some laws and 
usages of a moral nature, were binding on the Israelites, 
which are incompatible with the duty of Christians, while 
God is the same, requires perhaps a more extensive know- 
ledge of the state of mankind in the days of Moses, and of 
the various purposes which were to be answered by the laws 
and customs ordained at Sinai, than is now possessed by 
any buman being. It would therefore be both folly and 
arrogance in me, to pretend to a perfect knowledge of the 
case, or to attempt an explanation of all the difficulties it 
may involve. I may however suggest some thoughts, which 
may be useful to those who have not examined the subject, 
and who shall be disposed to pursue the inquiry. 

First. There is a striking contrast between the laws of 
Moses and the precepts of the Messiah, as to the mode of 
enforcing obedience. Promises of temporal good, and 
threatenings of temporal evils, were continually employed 
by Moses, as motives to obedience; and seldom if ever did 
he urge the retributions of a future state. The Messiah, on 
the contrary, almost uniformly enforced his precepts by the 
retributions of eternity. 

If we could clearly discern all the reasons, why God, at 
different periods, adopted such different modes of enforcing 
obedience, we should perhaps be able to account for the 
laws of Moses, which appear to Christians of a severe and 
sanguinary character. But if the change in the manner of 
enforcing obedience, does not imply that “ God, the Law- 
giver, has undergone mutation both of nature and of will,” 
neither does the doctrine that making war is prohibited to 
Christians by the precepts of the gospel. 

Second. That the gospel covenant is more perfect than 
the Mosaick, no intelligent Christian willdeny. “ For if the 
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first covenant had been faultless, then no place would have 
been sought for the second.’”’ “ But Christ is a Mediator 
of a better covenant, which was established on better pro- 
mises.”” He was emphatically the Licur of the world; 
and the light by him as far surpasses the light by Moses, 
as the light of the sun exceeds that of the moon. Yet all 
the light by Moses, and by the Messiah, proceeded from 
the same source.—* The Father of lights, with whom there 
is no variableness neither shadow of turning.” 

Third. It was the duty of the Israelites to walk before 
God, according to the light and precepts by Moses; and 
Christians are under as great obligations to walk according 
to the light and the precepts by Jesus Christ. And we 
may as rationally ask, why God did not send the Messiah as 
early as he sent Moses, as why retaliation of injuries was 
permitted to the Israelites, and prohibited to Christians, 
Let it then be granted, that “ Man is essentially the same 
through all generations’’—and that “ God is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever ;” still it isa fact, that the state 
of society has been changed, the Mosaick covenant has been 
abolished. Christians are blessed with a more mild and 
gracious dispensation, and the light which now prevails, far 
transcends all that was enjoyed prior to the advent of the 
Messiah. By all that is dreadfal in the future punishment 
of the wicked, and by all that is desirable in a state of end- 
less love and harmony im heaven, Christians are called 
upon to deny themselves, to subdue every warring and re- 
vengeful passion, to exercise one towards another the spirit 
of meekness, forbearance, forgiveness, and benignity—to be 
in word and deed, in temper and im practice, the FoLLow- 
ers of the PRINCE OF PEACE. 

As all Christians profess adherence to him as the “ Light 
of the world,’ “ the way, the truth, and the life,” let them 
so walk even as he walked,”’ and love one another as he 
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has loved them. Then will Christianity appear in its true 
light, the havock and horrours of war will be banished from 
Christendom, and the hands of Christians will no more be 
stained with human blood.* 


A SERIOUS QUESTION PROPOSED. 


Suprrose the slaves in our southern states should tho- 
roughly imbibe Dr. M’Leod’s principles of the lawfulness 
of making a “ defensive war,” for any * violation of right,” 
or “actual injury inflicted or about to be inflicted,” when 
it can be done “ witha rational prospect of success ;’’ what 
shall hinder them from slaughtering the whites as soon as 
* the force to be applied” shall, in their view, ‘* he adequate 
to the object?” 

If it be right for white men, to adopt such sanguinary 
principles, why may not black men imitate their example ? 
If it be right to encourage and excite white men so to do, 
and to support them in such a course of conduct, why may 
not the mritto0N of blacks, who are held in slavery, be law- 
fully encouraged and excited to assert their rights by the 
sword, and be supported in an attempt to emancipate them- 
selves, by murdering those who hold them in bondage ? 
What war has been waged within a thousand years, which 
was more just, than would be a war of the southern slaves 
to obtain their freedom ? 

Do the feelings of our advocates for war revolt at the 
thought of a St. Domingo. Revolution in this country ? 
Then let them cease to propagate such murderous princi- 


* A Review of Dr. M’Leod’s argument from the New Testament was 
prepared for this Number, but it has been deferred, to give place to the 
proceedings of the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Mini- 
gters 





ples as would justify such a revolution; lest God should 
cause them to “ eat of the fruit of their own way, and to be 
filled with their own devices.” ; 

As much as I lament the condition of the slaves, and as 
much as I abhor the inhuman principles by which their 
rights have been violated, I should shudder at the thought 
of exciting them to adopt the principles of war and revenge. 
I should advise them still ‘to suffer wrong, rather than to 
do wrong.”’ I would advise them to follow the instructions 
and example of Jesus Christ, rather than to become the 
disciples of Dr. M’Leod. But if the principles and spirit 
of war and revenge are still to be cultivated in our land, 
what better can we reasonably expect, than that the blacks 
who are held in slavery among a free people, will be formed 
into a terrifick army by the permission and providence of 
that ‘ God, to whom vengeance belongeth,” and be suffered 
to distress and destroy their oppressors ? 

No other means would, in my opinion, be so likely to 
prevent such an awful calamity, as faithfully to cultivate, 
both among whites and blacks, the heavenly principles of 
‘* peace on earth, and good will toward men.” In this way 
the condition of the slaves might be meliorated, and their 
emancipation gradually and safely effected. 

But tf the Christians of this country will persist in up- 
holding the bloody principles and malevolent spirit of war, 
alas! for the slave-holding States ; the day of retribution 
will assuredly come, and they will be made to feel the enor- 
mity of those principles of oppression, retaliation, and re- 
yenge, which they have cherished, cultivated, and reduced 
to practice. 





& MINIATORE PICTURE OF WAR. 


Cotonet A. and Major B. assumed the rank of gentlemen 
ofhonour. Each of them had parents living, a wife, several 
children, and a numerous train of relations and friends. 
They had dealings, by which Colonel A. became indebted 
to the Major, and was under promise to pay in sixty days. 
The time expired, and the payment was neglected. The 
Major sent for his money, in a tone of complaint and me- 
nace. The Celonel was offended, said his honour was 
impeached, and demanded satisfaction. The Major said 
he aad given no just cause of offence, and would make no 
concession. 'The Colonel immediately sent a challenge for 
a duel, which the Major accepted. The parties met ac- 
cording to appointment, took distance, and fired. The 
Major fell dead on the spot, and the Colonel was severely 
wounded. Each was carried home fo his family, and their 
respective connexions came together: The family of the 
Major was in deep distress and affliction ; the family of the 
Colonel held a feast, and drank toasts in honour of the glo- 
rious viclory. 

Now what shall be said of human beings, with the name of 
Chrislians, who can conduct in this savage manner? Are 
they sane or insane? But this is war in miniature, except- 
ing that those who made the war fought their own battle, 
instead of instigating or compelling others to fight for them. 
Nine tenths of the wars of Christendom have been as per- 
fectly needless, wanton, and unjustifiable, as the duel be- 
tween the Colonel and the Major. Yet ministers of religion 
on both sides of a contest could preach, exhort, and pray 
in support of such murderous insanity, and employ their 
influence for the destruction of their brethren! What can 
be more wonderful, more shocking, or more to be deplored ! 
May God grant that the reign of darkness may speedily 
come to an end, and that all who name the name of Christ, 
may depart from such abominable iniquity. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGRE> 
GATIONAL MINISTERS, MAY, 1816. 


In the second number of the Friend of Peace, among 
other .“ encouraging facts,” it was stated, that the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers, had appointed 
a committee consisting of Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Rev. 
Mr. Channing, of Boston, Rev. Dr. Kirkland, President of Har 
vard University, Rev. Mr. Foster, of Brighton, and Rev. Dr. 
Osgood of Medford—“to consider whether it be expedient for 
this Convention to adopt any measure, or measures, and if any, 
what, to correct the publick mind on the subject of war.” We 
have now the pleasure of presenting to our readers a Report of 
the Committee, and an Address to the publick, as adopted by 
the Convention. 

These, at a future period, will probably be regarded as among 
the most interesting documents, which ever had their origin in a 
numerous assembly of the Ministers of religion. They exhibit 
a union of a large and respectable body of clergymen, in a cause 
whose importance is not exceeded by any other which it is pos- 
sible to name,—of ministers too, who, on other questions, are 
divided in their opinions. Here, then, we have a rare and pleas- 
ing example of ministers of religion, entertaining on some 
points discordant views, laying aside all party passions and pre- 
judices, and with the greatest appearance of cordiality, uniting, 
as the disciples of the Prince of Peace, to make an impression on 
the publick mind against the antichristian and desolating custom 
of war. It is believed that history furnishes no records of the 
proceedings of any Ecclesiastical Body since the days of the 
Apostles, more consonant to the spirit of the gospel, more be- 
coming the ministers of Christ, or which have promised greater 
benefits to the human family. To give place to these impor- 
tant documents, it has been necessary to postpone some agree- 
able communications. 

The proceedings of the Convention as a body, were followed 
and enforced by an able, eloquent, and impressive sermon, 
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addressed to the Convention on the subject of war, by Rev. 
W.E. Channing, of Boston. ‘The description which was given 
of the miseries, the horrours, and the crimes of war, might well 
make_any Christian tremble at the thought of appearing again 
as an advocate for such a detestable custom. Happy it would 
be for the human race, if such views of war ¢ould be diffused 
throughout the world. ; 


Report of a Committee appointed by the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, on the subject of War. 


Tue Committee appointed the last-year, ‘to consider whether it , 
be expedient for this Convention to adopt any measures, and if any, 
what, to correct the publick mind on the subject of war,” have at- 
tended that service, and beg leave to report, 

That, as war is one of the greatest of human evils, and the popular 
opinions respecting it are among the most pernicious of human er- 
rours, it highly becomes the ministers of the Prince of Peace, and 
the religious instructors of mankind, to employ their united influ- 
ence and endeavours for its prevention and abolition. Your Committee 
have great pleasure in stating, that, since the last meeting of the Con- 
vention, an Association has been formed, which takes the name of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, and which is already very respecta- 
ble in numbers and in weight of character. They would, therefore, 
respectfully recommend, that the members of this Convention should 
become members of that society; and that they severally use their 
influence to induce others to become members, and to promote the 
formation of Auxiliary Peace Societies, in their respective towns or 
vicinities. Your Committee also beg leave to submit to the Conven- 
tion an Address to the community at large, on the subject of war, 
which they haye seen fit to prepare for consideration. 

By order of the Committee, 


S. WORCESTER, Chairman. 
Boston, May 29, 1816. 


The Address reported by the above named Committee, and accepted by 
the Convention. 


” The Convention of Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts, impel - 
led by a sense of duty, and solicitous to revive and disseminate the 
genuine spirit of the gospel, take the liberty of addressing their fel- 
low christians of all denominations, and their fellow-citizens of every 
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description, on the subject of publick war. In their estimation, no 
other subject has been more extensively or more radically misappre- 
hended. 

The history of past ages combines with the language and praetice 
of modern times, to prove that publick war has too commonly been 
viewed much in the same light, as the unavoidable convulsions of the 
natural world, and resorted to with little more conviction of respousi- 
bility for its tremendous ravages, than if they were occasioned by 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and voleanoes. Is there not, however, an 
immense difference in the two cases? Are not the convulsions of 
the natural world beyond the control of mortal power? And is not 
war, with all its horrours, the proper fruit of human choice and agency ? 
This difference shows the absolute futility of what is often alleged in 
vindication. of the sanguivary ecustom—That, while it sweeps the 
worthless and vile from the stage of life, it calls dormant genius and 
enterprise into action, unites divided kingdoms and states, and ends, 
like the tempest, in a ¢alm, rendered more grateful and salutary by 
the general agitation. What right has man, a moral being, amenable 
et the tribunal of heaven for the rectitude of his intentions and pur- 
suits, to ‘do evil, that good may come:?”” To hurry thousands of 
his fellow-creatures into untimely graves, and send them, unprepared, 
to their last account, under pretence of benefiting strvivors? Vain 
pretence ;, ‘‘for the sword devoureth ove as well as another ;’’ and the 
experience of ages. testifies, that the tendency of war is, not to di- 
minish, but to increase the aggregate amount, both of vice and misery. 

But were it otherwise; were war productive of all the advantages, 
which its advocates allege, the question, whether it be compatible 
with the requisitions of Christianity, would still remain to be solved, be- 
fore we could have recourse to it, withoutacrime. And “ what saith 
the scripture’ to this question ? Howdo the saered writers of the Old 
and New Testaments represent the obligations and the effects of our 
holy religion, in relation to war? Let them speak for themselves : 
‘sIn the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of the 
Lerd’s house shall be established upon the top of the mountains, and 
it.shall be exalted above the hills; and all people shall flow unto it. 
And many nations shall come and say, Come, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he 
will teaeh. us of his ways, and we will waik in his paths: for the law 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge ameng many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; 
apd they shall beat theic swords into plougbshares, and their spears 
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into pruning-hooks; uation shal) not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learnswar any more.”’ 

Such is the style in which * holy men of old, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’ predicted the nature, tendency, and 
operation of Messiah’s reign. Of the like import was the celestial 
anthem, at the annunciation of his birth: “Glory to God in the bigh+ 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’”’ Of the same spirit 
were his personal instructions. ‘Ye have heard ,that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy: Bat I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you: that ye may be the children of your Father who is*in 
" heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and°on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”” His instructions were 
illustrated and enforced by his example. ‘* When he was reviled, he 
reviled not again, when he suffered, he threatened not, but committed 
himself to him that judgeth righteously.” With his dying breath he 
interceded: for the most impious and cruel of murderers: murder- 
ers, whose hands were imbrued in his own: blood ; '“‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’’ 

In exact accordance with these sentiments, instructions and exam- 
ples, were the lessons ineulcated by his inspired apostles: ** Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine,-I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him 
drink. Be not overcome of evil, but overeome evil with good.” 
“If ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not; ‘and 
lie net against the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife is, 
there is. confusion, and every evil work. Butthe wisdom that'is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle,and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without: bypo- 
crisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that make 
peace.’ “If aman say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath ‘seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen? And this cominandment have 
we from him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also.” 

‘From whence then come wars and fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members ?"” Pause, 
brethren, and:decide. Is not the true source of war hére disclos- 
ed? Does not war always spring from the worst passions of our na- 
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ture ? And in its whole progress is it not unfriendly to’ the meekhess, 
benevolence, and eharity, which characterize the heirs of eternal 
life, and perilous to the souls of men? Surely then, you will not 
deny your obligations to make every effort in your power, to pré- 
vent its recurrence, and to perpetuate the repose and harmony of 
your country, and of the world. 

Have not the people, in every realm of christendom, seen and felt 
enough to know, that they are sure always to lose by this desperate 
game ? The immediate privations and sufferings of war, numerous and 
deplorable as they confessedly are, compose but a part of the evils with 
which it is fraught. Its pernicious consequences are durable. « Men, 
familiarized with the weapons of destruction, and accustomed to as- 
sail the persons and possessions of others, do not readily relinquish the 
impressions and habits of such a career. Cherishing the notions of 
honour, and the principles of retaliation, by whith they have long 
been governed, they necessarily bring many vices of the camp into 
the ordinary walks of society. 

Hence the frequency of duels, with other disgraceful collisions, 
which commonly succeed, as well as accompany, publick hostilities ; 
and henee, too, the civil commotions and fatal revolutions which 
sometimes ensue. There is reason to think that the harshness of beha- 
viour, defect of sympathy, and propensity to give and to take offence, 
which often mark the intercourse, and impair the satisfaction and be- 
nefit of private and domestick life, are promoted by the spirit and tem- 
per generated by wars. 

Could all the attendant and consequent mischiefs of any one of the 
cotintless wars, which blacken the page of history, be concentered to a 
point, were it possible, at the same moment, to behold, not only the 
mangled dead and the writhing tortures of the dying; but to witness 
the bitter weeping and lamentation of the thousands bereaved of hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, and friends; and to survey the wretched multi- 
tudes crippled by the loss of limbs, tormented by incurable wounds and 
diseases, reduced to abject poverty, subjected to uninterrupted discord, 
plunged into vice, and exposed to endless perdition ;—instead of con- 
témplating the event with complacency, or its authors with admira~ 
tion, you would turn from the one with horrour, and from the other 
with heartfelt grief. Penetrated with a lively sense of the guilt and 
misery of war, you would incessantly strive for deliverance from 
the desolating scourge, under which “the whole creation has groaned 
and travailed in pain together until now.” Unquestionably there is a 
wide difference between offensive and defensive war. But every war 





is offensive, at least on one part; and if offensive war can be pre- 
vented, defensive war will of course be superseded. 

‘But what,’ you exclaim, ‘can we do, in aid of an achievement so ar- 
duous ?’ You can reprobate and discourage that rancorous animosity, 
prejudice and jealousy, which are the fuel of war; and without which 
its destructive flames never were, and never will be enkindled. You 
can accustom yourselves, and incite others to view the whole human 
race as brethren, bound to the constant exercise of mutual kindness, 
forbearance, and love. You can perceive and expose the wicked- 
ness imputable to the children of the same divine and beneficent pa- 
rent, when they envy, provoke, and destroy one another. You can ap- 
preciate and portray the many and great advantages, which would flow 
from the universal observance of that golden rule; ‘ All things what- 
soever ye would that men shonld do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
In a word, you cin ‘study the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another ;’’—and these are the most 
natural and efficient means of accomplishing the design proposed, 
By these means, you will contribute to diffuse through your respec- 
tive circles of intercourse, whether more or less extended, that concili- 
atory disposition whieh tends, above all things else, to put an end to 
“the confused noise of battles,’ and to the agonizing spectacle of 
‘* garments rolled in blood :’’ a disposition, which, spreading in every 
direction, may, at length, reach and meliorate the policy and condition 
ef all mankind. Yes, brethren; your exertions, however unpromis- 
ing at their commencement, may eventually extend their benign in- 
fluence to ‘ prideipalities and powers,” and induce stipulations among 
them, which shal! bring all their differences to an amicable adjust- 
ment, without resorting to arms and bloodshed. It is possible that “ this 
generation niay not pass away, till all these things shall be fulfilled :” 
till a new law of uations shall give an opening to better times. Some- 
thing analagous to such a law of nations, is found in the treaty, which 
has recently restored tranquillity to our country. In case of disagree- 
ment between the parties, the boundary line is to be determined 
by referring the merits of the cause to an impartial umpire ; and his de- 
cision is to be final. Now if questions about territory ; questions, 
which as frequently and as justly generate war, as any other, may be 
honourably settled in this way, where is the impracticability of con- 
stituting, by general consent, a Grand Tribunal of Empires, to pass 
sentence upenall matters in dispute between particular governments. 

Another signal event of this auspicious era, adapted to arouse at- 
tention, and stimulate activity, is the unexampled compact lately 
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formed between three of the greatest monarehs of Europe, the Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and Prussian: a compact, whieh they solemnly de- 
elare has no other object, than ‘to show, in the face of the universe, 
their unwavering determination to adopt for the only rule of their con- 
duct, both in the administration of their respective states, and in their 
political relations with every other government, the precepts of the 
ehristian religion, the precepts of justice, of charity, and of peace; 
which, far from being applicable solely to private life, ought, on the 
contrary, to influence the resolutions of princes, and to guide all 
their undertakings, as being the best means of giving stability té 
human institutions, and of remedying their imperfections.” Means 
while, they invite * all powers, who shall wish to profess the sacred 
principles’ which dictated the measure, * and to acknowledge how 
important it is to the happiness of nations; too long disturbed, that 
these truths should henceforth exercise upon human destinies all the 
influence which belongs to them,” to join in “ this holy alliance.” 
Thus, in the face of the universe, have these three mighty potentates 
erected the standard of peace, and invited all nations and all people to 
rally round it, and combine their influence for the permanent tranquil- 
lity and happiness of the world. Only let the principles here solemn- 
ly proclaimed be universally adopted, and carried into effect ; and 
wars will cease unto the end of the earth, the spear will be cut in sun- 
der, and the chariot will be burned in the fire. 

The late tremendous series of conflicts and calamities which haye 
desolated Europe, and terrified the world, seem to have produced an 
extensive conviction, not only of the direful effects and consequences of 
war, but also of the unsoundness and iniquity of its principles and 
maxims. The signs of the times, indeed, seem clearly to indicate the 
approach of the long looked for period, foretold by prophets and sung 
by poets, when “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and there shall be none to hurt or destroy.’ 
When “the spirit from on high, shall be poured out, and the wilder- 
ness shall become a fraitful field, and the fruitful field be esteemed a 
forest ; and judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and in the fruitful 
field shall reside righteousness ; and the work of righteousness shall be 
peace, and the effect of righteousness, perpetual quiet and security.” 
The felicities of such a period will be realized; for the word of Jeho- 
vah is sure. But before they can be realized, the long nurtured er- 
rours in regard to war must be corrected, the passions and the spirit 
of war must be counteracted and suppressed ; and the principles and 
the spirit of peace must be imbibed and diffused. It is hoped, and with 
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good reason, that, by the blessing of Heaven, the societies instituted in 
this, and other countries, for the purpose, will gradually diffuse the 
purifying light of revelation throughout the earth: And is there less 
ground to hope, that universal and perpetual peace might be the ulti- 
mate effect of similar Associations for the abolition of war? Blessed be 
God, similar Associations for the abolition of war are already in exist- 
ence and operation. Beside other movements of the kind in America 
and Europe, a “ Peace Society,’’ to which, among many others, a con- 
siderable number of our most enlightened and virtuous civilians be- 
long, has been organized in this Commonwealth ; and impressive 
publications, tending to illustrate and enforce the subject now submit- 
ted to your deliberation, ‘have simultaneously issued from numerous 
pens, on both sides the Atlantick ; a subject, to which interest, as well 
as duty, humanity, as well as religion, urges your most serious atten- 
tion. “Consider of it, take advice, and speak your minds.”’ 


In Convention of Ministers, 29th May, 1816, Dr. Worcester, from the 
Committee, appointed last yearto consider, whether it is expedient for 
this Convention to adopt any measure, or measures, and, ifany, what, 
to correct the publick mind on the subject of war, made a report, and 
read an address to the publick, which the Committee recommended 
to be published.—Whereupon voted, 


That this Address to the community, on the subject of war,. be re- 
eommitted to Dr. Worcester, Mr. Packard, of Marlborough, and Pre- 
sident Kirkland, to be by them revised and published, as containing 
the sentiments of this Convention. 

A true copy from the records, 
JOHN PIERCE, Seribe. 


EXTRACT FROM COWPER. 


‘The groans of nature in this nether world, 
Which Heav’n has heard for ages, have an end. 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophet’s lamp : 
The time of rest, the promis’d sabbath comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well uigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world; and what remains . 





Of this tempestuous state of human things, 

Is merely as the working of a sea 

Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 

For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds, 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march, 
When sin hath mov’d him, and his wrath is hot, 
Shall visit earth in mercy; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot pav’d with love ; 

And what his storms have blasted and defac’d 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair. 


LANES FROM, COWPER. 
' But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 

Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compoundedl and made up like other men, 

Of elements tumultuous, in whom lust 

And folly in as ample manner meet, 

As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules, 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 

Should, when he pleases, and on whom he will, 
Wage war, with any, or with no pretence 

Of provocation given;Or Wrong sustain’d, 
And force the beggarly last doit by means 
That his own humour dictates, from the clutch 
Of poverty, that thus hé may procure 

His thousands, weary. of penurious life, 

A. splendid opportunity to die. — 


ENCOURAGING FACTS, 


In addition to the noble stand taken by the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers, and the rapid and extensive 
circulation of peace pamphlets in our own country, we are enabled 
to state with confidence, that Peace sentiments are gaining 

* ground in Great Britain. ‘The siibject has been taken up and 
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ably discussed in the Philanthropist, a quarterly periodical work 
published in London, and we'have just received ‘an animating 
Sermon, preached at Glasgow in January, 1816, on the subject 
of * Universal Peace.” ‘We may aiid, that; from private letters 
received in this country, there is reason to believe, that one Peace 
Society, if no more, hus already been formed in England. 


A JUST REFLECTION. 


“ Wuewn will a sufficient number of instances have been recorded by 
the pen of history, of nations harrassing each other by the outrages of 
war, and after years of havock and bloodshed, when exhausted by ex- 
ertions beyond their natural strength, agreeing to forget the original 
subject of dispute, and mutually to resume the station which, they oc- 
cupied at the commencement of the contest ? Were subjects wise, what 
would be their reflections when their rulers, after the most lavish waste 
of blood, coolly sit down and propose to each other the status quo ante 
bellum ?—Happy would it be, could the status quo be extended to the 
widow and the orphan, to the thousands and tens of thousands, who, in 
consequence of the hardship and accidents of war, are doomed to lan- 
guish out the remnant of their lives iti torment and deerepitade !”’ 


Shepherd's life of Poggio Bracciolini, page 17. 


Were it not for the general insanity which accompanies war, it would 
be reasonable to suppose, that after the sacrifice of several hundreds of 
millions of property, and “ the most lavish waste of blood,” the rulers 
of contending natious—unless they regard their subjects as idiots, would 
wish for some language less known’than the Latin, in which “ to pro- 
pose to each other,’’ and report to the world, “ the status quo ante bel- 
lum.’* For those who understand the language, and are able and wil- 
ling to reflect, may see, that when peace between two Christian nations 
is made on these terms, all the expense of blood and treasure goes for 
nothing, or for what an enlightened posterity will regard as absolutely 


norse than nothing—THE PRAISE OF BEING AS BRAVE TO FIGHT, 4s MA- 
BOMETANS, On Pagans, on Savaces. 


THE EXD. 





THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


PEACE SOCIETIES COMPARED WITH OTHER BENEVOLENT INSTI+ 
TUTIONS. 


Tats is the age of benevolent institutions. No former 
period will bear any comparison with the present in respect 
to the origin and establishment of societies, adapted to the 
improvement of the character and the condition of the 
human family. Peace societies being of recent origin, 
their claims to publick regard and patronage have been 
perhaps but little considered. In comparing them with 


other institutions, it will not be my aim to disparage or to 
depreciate the value of any one that will be named. They 
are all regarded as of useful tendency, and as adapted to 
aid the cause of Peace. Every institution which tends 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge, or to excite and 
cherish sympathetick, humane and benevolent affections, 
tends to the abolition of war, and to the establishment of 
peace on earth and good will among men. All benevolent 
institutions may be regarded as so many sisters, each hav- 
ing a distinct branch of duty to perform for the general 
good of the family. Like so many sisters of the same 
family, they should regard each other with complacency 
and affection, and study to be mutual helpers of each 
other’s joy. 

The Peace Society is one of the younger sisters; but 
when the part assigned her shall be duly considered, she 
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may be found to possess claims not inferiour to any of the 
elder members of the family. 


HUMANE SOCIETIES. 


“The Humane Society is justly considered as an association of phi- 
janthropists They evinee their benevolence in diffusing a knowledge 
of the best methods of resuscitating the drowned ; in lighting up the 
beacon to mariners driven before the tempest; in reaching to the 
wreck the life boat, and in preparing shelter for the sailor cast on the 
desert island.”’-——See Christian Disciple, vol. 3. p. 90. 


These surely are benevolent objects. Probably hun- 
dreds of persons are now living, who are indebted for life, 
to the efforts of humane societies; and thousands of chil- 
dren have been born of parents who were snatched from 
the jaws of death by means which these societies devised 
and prescribed. But how small must be the number of 
lives which can be saved by the efforts of the Humane So- 
cieties, when compared with the number that will be saved 
by the exertions of Peace Societies, should their efforts be 
crowned with success! Should they succeed, they will 
probably save a far greater number from being drowned, 
than ever have been, or ever will be saved by the Humane 
Societies. What multitudes of our brethren have found 
their graves in the depths of the ocean by the sinking of 
ships in naval engagements. The Peace Societies will 
“ evince their benevolence by diffusing a knowledge of the 
best methods”’ for preventing people from being thus hur- 
ried into eternity. 

But the object of the Peace Society extends farther than 
merely to the saving of people from untimely death by 
drowning ; it embraces the saving of men from perishing 
by the sword or the bayonet, by ba'ls or sheljs, or by any 
other implements which human wickedness has invented, 
for the destruction of the human family. And surely it 
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cannot be either less important or less humane and benevo- 
lent, to devise means’ to save men from perishing by the 
hands of each other, than from perishing by the unavoida- 
ble occurrences of providence. 


SOCIETIES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 


** We too,”’ says the Society for Suppressing Intemperance, “ by the 
aid of heaven, hope to resuscitate the dead; to restore the almost expiring 
felo-de-se to his family and friends. It is our office too to light up the 
beacon to those who are sailing on a deceitful sea, unconscious of their 
danger, and to furnish the life boat for their escape.” 


Here again the benevolent mind approves the object, and 
wishes success. But here also the Peace Society will lose 
nothing’ by a comparison of claims. It comes forward in 
aid of the Society for Suppressing Intemperance, and pro- 
poses fo abolish or to dry up one of the most prolifick sources 
of intemperance in drinking. But this is not all. It wishes 
to suppress another species of intemperance, which has 
destroyed its millions. The spirit of war is of an intempe- 
rate and intoxicating nature. It disposes men to hazard 
their own lives in the most desperate manner, in attempts 
to murder and destroy their brethren. No persons intoxi- 
cated with strong drink, ever acted the part of madmen 
more completely, than those do, who are intoxicated with 
the spirit of war. The Peace Society would not only 
save men from suicide, but from murdering their fellow 
beings ; it would teach them not only to regard their own 
lives, but the lives of each other. 


SOCIETIES FOR THE REFORMATION OF MORALS. 


There are societies for the reformation of morals, whose 
objects extend to the suppression of other vices beside that 
of intemperance. The Peace ‘Society cooperates. with 
these, and proposes to abolish the publick “school of 
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t 
vice,” the “nursery of debauchery,” impiety, and wicked- 
ness. Such a “school” war is acknowledged to be, even 
by its advocates. Yet this abominable “school’’ has been 
supported at an enormous expense to every community, 
and sanctioned by the publick authority of every nation in 
Christendom. In this “school,” successful vice is regard- 
ed as virtue, and the most horrid butcheries of mankind 
are supposed to entitle the perpetrators to the highest share 
of publick favour and applause. While this “school of 
vice”’ shal! retain its present reputation, we may despair 
of a very thorough reformation of morals. For so long 
as publick robbery, piracy, murder, and massacre, are 
taught, encouraged, and applauded by civil authority, and 
deemed justifiable by the ministers of religion, every 
species of vice may be expected to abound. 

Is it not then evident, that every enlightened man, who 
sincerely wishes a reformation of morals, must also wish 
the abolition of the “ school of vice,”’ and do what he can 


to destroy its baneful popularity? And must he not either 
directly or indirectly favour the object of the Peace 
Society ? 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


These have claims on publick gratitude, for their 
efforts to improve the healing art, and thus to save the 
lives of men. Their benevolent inquiries embrace the best 
methods of treating the diseases of the camp, and the wounds 
received in battle. The Peace.Society wishes to prevent 
these diseases and these wounds, by abolishing the custom 
from which they originate. The Medica) Society have no 
hope of resuscitating those who die in battle. But the 
Peace Society hopes, by the blessing of God, to abolish 
this mode of dying, and thus to favour a large portion of 
fellow beings witha longer space for securing a blessed 
immortality. 
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CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 

There are many charitable societies for aiding and re- 
lieving the poor, the orphan, and the widow. The Peace 
Society comes forward to aid the Charitable Societies, by 
an attempt to abolish a custom which is one of the greatest 
sources of poverty and pauperism, and which multiplies 
the number of widows and orphans by hundreds and by 
thousands. To prevent poverty and to prolong the life of 
the father and the husband, are as really works of humanity 
and benevolence, as to feed the hungry, and to visit-the 
fatherless and the widow in their afflictions. 


BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


These have for their object to place in the hands of all 
the poor and the destitute, the blessed instructions of the 
gospel, “the bread of life.”” The Peace Society aims to 
show more clearly the value of the gospel in its practical 


tendency to promote peace and to save the liyes of men, 
to improve the character and condition of mankind even in 
the present state, as well as to furnish a hope of future feli- 
city; and to teach men to regard the gospel as not only 
nominally, but really “Tme eospp, oF PEACE,” “peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” and peace one 
with another. 


SOCIETIES FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE HEATHENS. 


Jn Great Britain and the United States, there are many 
benevolent institutions for spreading the gospel among the 
various descriptions of heathens. The warring character 
of Christian nations, has for ages been one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of extending the light of the gospel. 
Indeed it has occasioned a dreadful eclipse of this light, and 
hid it as under a bushel. The Peace Societies wish to 





remove the cause of this eclipse, and the great obstacle to 
the conversion of the pagans. They ’wish to enable mis- 
sionaries to prove by facts, that’ the’ Christian’ religion is 
“first pure, then peaceable ;” that those nations which have 
embraced it, have renounced the Savage custom of deciding 
controversies by the sword, and have'‘learned the art of 
living in peace and love. 

Moreover, the Peace Societies’ will labour to produce 
such a state of things in Christendom, that when Christian 
missionaries shall urge the Pagans to renounce their customs 
of offering human ‘sacrifices, the Pagans shall not have it in 
their power to reply with truth, that Christians offer len 
human victims in sacrifice to men, to every one that the 
heathens offer to their Gods. 

Such are the objects of Peace Societies. May we not 
then confidently appeal to the consciences of all intelligent 
and candid men, and ask,—whether any other societies 
have higher claims to publick patronage? Is there any 
other institution in the success of which a greater portion 
of mankind are deeply interested? Is there any other 
whosé complete success would occasion such a diminution 
of human wo, and such an addition to human’ happiness ? 
Can any man be a Christian indeed, or a real philanthro- 
pist, and still be an enemy to the objects of the Peace 
Societies ? 

It will probably be objected, that in pursuing the objects 
of Peace Societies, complete success cannot be reasonably 
expected; and that if a great portion of any community 
should adopt their principles, it would be exposed to be 
destroyed by some other that should still retain the princi- 
ples of war. 

In reply we may observe, 

1. That complete success has not been granted to other 
benevolent institutions ; yet they have been instrumental of 
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miuch good. The progress of pacifick principles will pro- 
bably be gradual; and their final triumph may not be till 
afiér this generation shall have passed away; yet what 
shall be done will not be lost, the little leaven may be finally 
diffused through the whole mass. 

2. In regard to the danger suggested, it may be proper to 
state that Celsus,.a heathen philosopher, “who lived at 
the end of the second century, attacked the Christian 
religion. He made it one of his charges against the Chris- 
tians, /that they refused in his time to bear arms for 
the’ emperour, even in the case of necessity, and when 
their services would have been accepted. He told them 
further, that if the rest of the empire were of their opinion, 
it would soon be overrun by the barbarians.” 

Such was the language of @ Pagan writer against the 
Christian religion, and against those who had embraced it. 
Origen, the defender of the Christian faith, replied to Celsus, 
“He admits the fact as stated by Celsus, that the Chris- 
tians would not bear arms, and justifies them for refusing, 
on the-principle of the unlawfulness of war.” 

Now let those who urge that there is danger in adopting 
the principles of peace, seriously consider whose cause 
they espouse, and whose example they imitate; whether 
that of the avowed enemy of the Christian religion, or that 
of its advocate. In other words, let them consider, whether 
they act the part of infidels, or that of believers? Whether 
the objection of Celsus could be brought against them? 
And whether they are not, at least, a very different sort of 
Christians from those against whom Celsus wrote? The 
Jewish priests and pharisees reasoned like Celsus, and like 
some of the present day. When they saw a prospect that 
many Would become the followers of the Messiah, they 
called a council and said, “If we let him thus alone, all 
will believe on him; and the Romans will come and take 





















away both our place and nation.” ‘From that day forth, 
they took counsel to put him to death.”” Soon they ac- 
complished their object. But did this save them? No, 
verily. The Romans did “come and take away both 
their place and nation;” not. because they became the 
meek and harmless sheep of Christ, but because they dis- 
played the spirit of war and violence. They took the 
sword as a means of salvation, and it proved to them the 
means of national ruin: a solemn lesson to such Christian 
rulers and ministers as are afraid to adopt the pacifick prin- 
ciples and spirit of the gospel, in their official conduct, lest 
they should expose a nation to be “ overrun by the barba- 
rians !” 


@EVIEW OF DR. M’LEOD’s ARGUMENT FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“In defence of the right of waging war,” Dr. M’Leod 
has founded an argument on the following passage :-— 


“ For rulers are not a terrour to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
theu then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same. For he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth 
not the sword in-vain ; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doeth evil.”’---Rom, xiii. 3. 4. 


To obtain a correct view of this passage, we should con- 
sider the character and situation of the persons to whom it 
was addressed, the government under which they lived, 
and the context of the verses on which the argument is 
founded. 

The persons addressed were such as had professdll their 
faith in Jesus, as the Messiah, the Prince of Peace. Many 
of them were probably in the condition of slaves, and all 
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of them needed instruction respecting the principles of the 
Christian religion, as they relate to civil government. 

The government under which they then lived, was the im- 
perial government of Rome, while it was both despotick and 
Pagan. It must, then, have naturally been a-serious in- 
quiry with Christians, whether, as subjects of the Prince 
of peace, they were bound to obey a Pagan despot, to 
honour a Pagan magistrate, and to pay taxes for the support 
of a Pagan government. At least, considering the rude 
state of society at that period, there was danger of errour 
on these points, and need of apostolick instruction. 

The danger of these Christians, in respect to dishonour- 
ing their profession, was the greater, as they were a 
despised and persecuted people. Under these circum- 


stances, they were addressed by Paul in the following 
language :-— 





“Bless them that persecute you; bless and curse not. Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be of the 
same mind one toward another. Mind not high things, but condescend 
te nen of low estate. Be not wise ia your own conceits. Recom- 
pense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink: for in so doing, thou shalt beap coals of fire on 
his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers; for there is no 
power but of God; the powers that be, are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; 
and they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation (or judg- 
ment.) For rulers are not a terrour to good works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good 
and thou shalt have praise of the same. For he is the minister of 
God to thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minister ef God, a 
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revenger (or avenger) to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 
Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake. For this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are 
God's ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. Render, 
therefore, to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is dye; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. Owe 
no man any thing, but to love one another. For he that loveth ano- 
ther, hath fulfilled the law. For this, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. Thou shalt not covet. And if there be any other command- 
ment, it is briefly comprehended in this—Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; theretore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’’—Rom. xii. 14—to chap. xiii. 10. 


Such is the exhortation which Paul gave to the despised 
and persecuted Christians, while they were subject toa 
Pagan government. Can any thing be more clear, than that 
it was his aim to excite them to display, under all’ their 
trials, a “ meek and quiet spirit,’’ and on no account, and on 
no occasion to indulge refractory, seditious, and reven,eful 
passions; but in all things, to act as became the peaceful 
subjects of the Redeemer of men? 

Is it possible for any one, who is not under the influence 
of prepossessions or passions favourable to war, to see, in 
any part of the exhortation, any thing to justify Christian 
rulers in “ waging war,’ or Christian ministers in pleading 
for such a sanguinary, revengeful, and murderous custom? 

But let us hear Dr. M’Leod :— 


“Man, in his collective capacity, derives from God the right of 
government ; hence the magistrate is his ordinance ; he is the minister 
of God. The design of this institution is the good of society ; he is 
the minister of God for good. His province is the protection of virtue 
and the suppression of evil. Rulers are not a terrour to good works, 
but to the evil. In suppressing evil, the national sovereignty is divinely 


armed with vengeance; the minister of God, @ revenger to execule 
wrath.” p. 114. 





il 


Remark 1. May it not be questioned, whether an indi- 
vidual despot is “ man in his collective capacity ?” 

Remark 2. It is granted that government exists by the 
appointment of God; that it is intended for the good of 
society ; that rulers are God’s ministers or servants; that 
when they rule in justice and mercy, they are not a terrour 
to good works, but to the evil; that even when they act as 
tyrants and oppressors, they are God’s instruments in exe- 
cuting punishment upon evil doers. For to God “ belong- 
eth vengeance and recompense ;’’ and he often makes ase of 
one wicked being, or ene wicked nation, to punish another. 

Remark 3. It is granted that the proper “ province” of 
a ruler, “is the protection of virtue and the suppression of 
evil.” Can it then be his duty to “wage war,” and 
establish ‘a school of vice, a nursery of debauchery ?” 
Can he, as a protector of virtue, adopt a course which 
“flows from malevolent passions,”—“ arrests the progress 
of improvement,’’—*“ impoverishes countries,””—“ corrupts 


the youth,”’—and “ hurries into eternity, in an unprepared 
state, thousands of thoughtless fellow-sinners ?”” 
But, let the Doctor speak again :— 


“The sword of the sovereign is not merely disciplinary, an instru. 
ment of reform ; it is also for vengeancee”’ p. 114. 

“ Now if the magistrate does not bear the sword in vain, he must 
use it. It is put in his hand, not for show, but for execution. He is 
not decked in military habiliments for mere parade. He puts on his 
armour to strike with terrour the enemies of his country. God gives 
him the right of waging war. He is the minister of God, attending 

inually on this very thing.” p. 115. 


Remark 1. For many ages prior to the time of Paul, 
power had been attained by the sword; and the instru- 
ment of power, had become its symbol. It does not ap- 
pear, that the apostle had the least reference to a right of 
waging war, but merely to the power of punishing refrac- 
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tory subjects for evil deeds. Nor does his use of the word 
sword imply, that this was the most proper instrument for 
punishing the guilty. The passage affords no proof that it 
was right, even for a Pagan government to “wage war.” 
Much less, if possible, does it prove that a Christian ruler 
may imitate a Pagan despot, in adopting this savage custom 
for the settlement of disputes, or for extension of empire. 

Had it been the object of the “discourses” to prove, 
that Christians may lawfully use the murderous means, by 
which military chiefs have acquired thrones; and that it is 
the duty of the Christian ruler to employ the sword for the 
subversion of Christianity and the establishment of a Pagan 
military despotism, ang to altend continually on this very 
thing ; the Doctor ofight have quoted the language of Paul 
with as much propriety as he did to prove the right of 
waging war, for “actual injuries inflicted, or about to be in- 
flicted.”” If Paul’s language may be justly cited as a proof 
of the right of waging war at all, it may surely be employ- 
ed in support of waging wars of conquest, afier the manner 
of the Romans; for it was the Roman government he had 
in view. 

Perhaps no other passage of scripture has been more 
blindly, or more wantonly abused to justify oppression, war, 
and vengeance on the part of rulers, than the one; on which 
the Doctor founded his argument. In former ages it was 
pressed into the service of persecution, with as good a 
grace as the Doctor has employed it in support of war. 
Indeed we may ask, what species of man-slaughter, perse- 
cution, revenge, and massacre, has not been supposed to be 
authorized by Paul’s saying of the magistrate, “ He bear- 
eth not the sword in vain ?’’ .Just as though.an admenition 
to private Christians to be- meek and peaceable, could imply 
a right on the part of rulers, to be war-makers, persecutors, 
tormentors, and murderers ! 
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Remark 2. Alas! what state of mind must a Christian 
minister possess to urge war, vengeance, and havock at this 
dreadful rate! Is it not enough to make any benevolent heart 
ache, to read or hear such language? Can this be the spirit 
of him who prayed, “ Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do?’’ Is it that wisdom which is from above, 
“first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits?” What a contrast to the 
pacifick exhortation of Paul, on which the Doctor was 
remarking! I have read of one man, who, at a certain period 
of his life, was “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” 
at another, he was addressing his fellow-men in this benevo- 
lent language :—‘*‘ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.”’ In which state of mind did 
he most resemble the Messiah? And in which did his feel- 
ings best accord with the paragraph now under review ? 

Remark 3. What cap be more shocking than this 
account of the magistrate; “God gives him the right of 
waging wur. He is the minister of God, allending con- 
tinually on this very thing.’’ If “waging war” be the 
continual business of the magistrate, as God’s minister, 
what could be better adapted to excite him to a thorough 
and persevering discharge of his duty than such preaching? 
But is this “ preaching peace by Jesus Christ?” 

Immediately succeeding the words last quoted from the 
discourses, we are told what the magistrate ought to be “as 
a man.”? “As,a man, let him be meek, peaceful, and 
forgiving. Let every man, in his individual character, be 
humane, conciliating, patient of injury, slow to anger. It 
is the law of Christ.” It is strongly expressed, Matt. v. 
39—41. “I say unto you, that ye resist not evil,’ &c. 

After some observations to show, that this passage is not 
to be “understood lilerally,” the Doctor interrogates :— 
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“ Who then is so childish as to use this argument against the rights of 
war ? We must adopt a consistent plan of interpretation ; and recollect 
that the Author of the gospel, while he in this passage urges upon indivi- 
duals a forgiving disposition, lays down in another, the duty of the 
national representative, acting as his minister, to exercise vengeance oft 
the aggressor. He is a revenger to execute wrath. This is the doctrine 
ef Jesus Christ, our Lord. It is the Holy Ghost, raz Comroater of 
our souls, that makes the declaration. He who sanctifies and instructs 
true Christians, hereby declares that war is, in certain, cases, lanful."’ 
p- 116. 


Remark 1. There are two senses in which a ruler may 
be said to be an avenger to execute wrath or punishment. 
He is so, when he executes just and reasonable laws against 
transgressors, for the good of community. This he may 
do with the most benevolent feelings, towards the guilty. 
Rulers also, like tempests, earthquakes, and fatal distem- 
pers, may be said to be ministers of divine justice, when 
they wage war, and are instruments in bringing evil on 
their own people, or the people of other nations. In every 
war, those who wage it may be said to be executioners 
of divine anger against the wicked. ‘ Howbeit they mean 
not so, neither do their hearts think so;”’ and often rulers 
themselves fall victims to the vengeance of God, which they 
execute. 

Remark 2. That there are duties incumbent on a magis- 
trate, which would not be incumbent on him in a private 
capacity, will readily be granted. But his elevation to 
office is so far from freeing him from obligations to be 
« meek, peaceful, and forgiving,” “in his individual cha- 
racter,” or in his publick character, that it enhances these 
obligations. In proportion as he is exalted, the more 
important it is that he should be in all respects an exemplary 
disciple of the Prince of peace; because the greater will 
be his influence, the greater his advantages to promote the 





peace and happiness of mankind, and the greater the 
account which he must render to God, the Judge of all. 

It is, however, lamentably true, that for many centuries, 
the rulers of Christian nations have conducted on the delu- 
sive principle, that as magistrates, they were not bound te 
“be meek, peaceful, and forgiving.”” And what have been 
the consequences ? Christendom has been “a field of 
blood.” Publick robbery, piracy, vielence, and murder, 
have overspread both sea and land. Never, never did an 
errour more fatal in its tendency, enter the mind of a Ma- 
hometan or a Pagan, or even a maniack ; por one that has 
actually occasioned more calamity to the human race. 
This one errour has probably “hurried into eternity,” in 
an untimely manner, fifly millions of human beings, bear- 
ing the name of Christians, to gratify the avarice or ambi- 
tion of misguided or unprincipled men. 

How shocking then is the thought, that after all the 
crimes, the desolations and miseries occasioned by this 
principle, it should still be advocated by a “ Pastor of rar 
REFORMED Presbyterian church !”? What is the import of 
the deleterious distinction, but this? that the ruler, “as a 
man,”’ is bound to “be meek, peaceful, and forgiving,’’ but, 
as a magistrate, he may indulge revengeful and “ malevo- 
lent passions :’’ “As a man,” he must be a humble follower 
of the Messiah, but, as a magistrate, he may be a follower 
of Mahomet:” “As a man,” he must be a child of our 
merciful Father in heaven, but, as a magistrate, he may be 
a “child of the devil,’ and, as a roaring lion, go about 
seeking whom he may devour ! 

How very partial and imperfect must be all supposed 
reformations, while such sanguinary and malignant princi- 
ples are cherished and reduced to practice! 

Instead of urging this antichristian and fatal distinction, 
it should be the aim of every minister of the Prince of 
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peace, to make the magistrate feel, that although he is a 
ruler, he is still but “a man;’? aman who must “give 
account of himself unto God,” for all his publick, as well 
as his private conduct; that as a Christian ruler, he is 
solemnly bound to act on the “meek, peaceful, and for- 
giving” principles of the religion he professes; that if he 
shall fail of displaying the Christian spirit, in his official 
conduct, he will be as liable to condemnation as any private 
citizen ; and that if he indulges the opposite spirit of ambi- 
tion, avarice, and revenge, and wantonly plunges a nation 
into the crimes and miseries of war, the blood of murdered 
men will cry to God for vengeance against him. 

But so long as the aministers of the Christian religion 
shall flatter the pride of ambitious rulers, and inculcate the 
doctrine, that as magistrates, they are not bound to obey 
the peaceful and benevolent precepts of the Messiah, and 
that they have “aright to wage war” for any “ actual 
injuries inflicted, or about to be inflicted,” we may expect, 
that the land will frequently be crimsoned and manured with 
the blood of its inhabitants. 

Is it not then a very serious question,—At whose hands 
will this blood be required? Will it be required of igno- 
rant and deluded soldiers, who are taught by their rulers, 
and by ministers of religion, that it is a glorious thing to die 
fighting, on account of “actual injuries inflicted, or about 
to be inflicted?’ Or of those soldiers who are compelled, 
by sanguinary laws, to become murderers of one another ” 
Is Dr. M’Leod prepared to say, that he will be answerable 
for all the slaughter which the principles he has advanced 
will justify ? Or which his war sermons may actually occa- 
sion, should their tendency not be counteracted by the 
friends of peace? If it should ultimately appear, that by 
the influence of his Five Discourses, “ thousands of ow 
thoughtless fellow-sinners, who might otherwise have had 
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time and space for repentance, were “hurried into eternity 


in an unprepared state,” what must be his reflections! Can 


his heart endure to meet at the bar of God, thousands of 
*‘ fellow sinners,’ who will be able. to testify, that they were 
ruined by cherishing the spirit which his principles of 1 war 
and revenge are adapted to inspire ? 

There are other things in the Five Discourses, which 
are liable to animadyersion, but I must forbear. My remarks 
have been made on what may be regarded as the pillars of 
the Doctor’s superstructure; if these have been demolish- 
ed, the building will fall of course; if not, it may stand till 
farther light shall arise on the subject. 

What allowance a just and merciful God will make, on 
account of the delusions, which result from education, 
passion, and prejudice, I am not able to determine. I 
however charitably believe, that the author of the Dis- 
courses will stand on very different ground, from what I 
should have done, had I written such discourses with my 
views of the nature of Christianity and the nature of war. 
So far as forgiveness is needed for his. having published 
opinions of such a sanguinary tendency, I devoutly pray 
that it maybe granted; and that’ the Doctor may yet pos- 
sess such views of the gospel and such a state of mind, 
that he will rejoice in the attempt which has been made to 
counteract the tendency of his publication. 

If, in what I have written, I have indulged an unfriendly 
spirit, for this { need forgiveness: but I hope I may say, 
without self-deception, that whatever of apparent severity 
there may have been in my remarks, it has not proceeded 
from disaffection to the author of the Discourses, but from 
an abhorrence of the opinions to which I have objected. 

3 





INTERESTING REFLECTIONS ON WAR, BY MR. JEFFERSON. 


Tue following reflections on war, were written by Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1798. They are found near the close of a 
letter to Sir John Sinclair, President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, at London. Having given a lengthy “ description 
of a mould-board,”’ which he conceived to be of the best 
form, he introduced war as a deplorable calamity, by which 
agricultural inquiries and pursuits were liable to be inter- 
rupted. He then observed as follows :— 


“Tam fixed in awe at the mighty conflict to which two great nations 
are advancing, and recoil with horrour at the ferociousness of man. 
Will nations never devise a more rational umpire of differences than 
foree? Are there no means of coercing injustice more gratifving to our 
nature than a waste of the blood of thousands, and of the labour of 
millions of our fellow-creatures ? 

“« We see numerous societies of men, the aboriginals of this country, 
living together without acknowledgment of either laws or magistracy. 
Yet they live in peace among themselves ; and acts of violence are as 
rare in their societies as in nations which keep the sword of law in 
perpetual activity, Publick reproach, a refusal of common offices, 
interdiction of the commerce and comforts of society, are found as 
effectnal as the coarser instruments of force. Nations, like these 
individuals, stand towards each other only in the relations of natural 
right. Might they not, like them, be peaceably punished for violence 
and wrong? 

** Wonderful bas been the progress of human improvement in other 
lines. Let us hope then, that the law of nature, which makes a virta- 
ous conduet produce benefit, and vice loss to the agent in the long 
run,---which has sanctioned the common principle, that honesty is the 
best policy, will in time influence the proceedings of nations as well as 
of individuals; and that we shall at length be sensible, that war is an 
instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong ; that it multi- 
plies, instead of indemnifying losses. 

“Had the money which has been spent in the present war, been 
employed in making roads and conducting canals of navigation and 





irrigation through the eountry, not a hovel in the highlands of Scot 
land, or mountains of Auvergne, would have been withont a boat at its 
door, a rill of water in every field, and a road to its market town. 

“ Had the money we have lost by the lawless depredations of all the 
belligerent powers been employed in the samme way, what eommunica- 
tions would have been opened of roads and waters! Yet, were we to 
go to war for redress, instead of redress, we should plunge deeper into 
loss and disable ourselves for half a century more from attaining the 
same end. A war would cost us more than would cut through the 
isthmus of Darien; and that of Suez might have been opened with 
what a single year has seen thrown away on the reck of Gibralter. 

“ These truths are palpable, and must, in the progress of time, have 
their influence on the minds and conduct of nations.” 


These opinions of Mr. Jefferson were committed to 
writing, prior to his election to the Presidency of the United 
States; and they may account for some things in his 
administration, which were disapproved by his political 
opponents; but of which, perhaps, an enlightened poste- 
rity will pronounce a different verdict. What we have now 


before us, from his pen, appears to have been the result of 
serious reflection on the impolicy of war; and it is hoped, 
that the time is at hand, when these “ palpable truths” will 
have that “influence on the minds and conduct of nations” 
which the writer anticipated. 

Since Mr. Jefferson retired from office, our nation has 
had an exemplification of the correctness of his remark, 
“ That war is an instrument entirely inefficient towards 
redressing wrong ; that it multiplies, instead of indemni- 
fying losses.” May we not then indulge a hope, that the 
experience we have had of these “ palpable truths,” will 
have an “influence” on all who shall hereafter be concern- 
ed in administering the government of this nation? And 
such an influence on every class of our citizens, that who- 
ever may preside, he shall be free from all temptation to 
engage in war, to gratify those on whom he may be 
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dependent for office? A pacifick people will naturally 
insure a pacifick government, so long as it shall be elec- 
tive; and a contentious people will be pretty sure to pro- 
duce a-contentious government, or to give it a contentious 
aspect and direction. 


DEAN SWIFT'S ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


In the Philanthropist, for July, 1813, we have an able 
and interesting article on the subject of war. The writer 
introduces the following ludicrous account of the causes of 
war, from. Dr. Swift. 


“He asked me,” says the Doctor, ‘ what were the usual causes or 
motives that made one country go to war with another? I answered, 
they were innumerable : but I should only mention a few of the chief. 
Sometimes, the ambition of princes, who never think they have land 
or people enough to govern. Sometimes the corruption of ministers, 
who engage their master in war, in order to'stifle or divert the clamour 
of their subjects against their evil administration, Difference in 
opinion has cost many millions of lives. For instance, whether flesh 
be bread, or bread be flesh; whether the juice of a certain berry be 
blood, or wine ; whether whist!ing be a vice, or a virtue. 

‘Sometimes, the quarre! between two powers is to decide which of 
them shall dispossess a third of his dominions, where neither of them 
pretends to any right. Sometimes one prince quarrels with another, 
for fear the other should quarrel with him. Semetimes a war is 
entered upon, because the enemy is too,strong; and sometimes be- 
cause he is too weak. Sometimes our neighbours want the things 
which we have, or have the things which we want; and we both fight 
till they take ours or we theirs. 

“It is a very justifiable cause of a war, to’invade acountry after the 
people have been wasted by famine, destroyed by pestilence, or 
embroiled by factions among themselves, It is justifiable to enter into 
war against our nearest ally, when one of -his towns lies convenient for 
us, or a territory of land, that would render our dominion round and 
compact. 
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“If a prince sends forces into a nation where the people are poor and 
ignorant, he may lawfully put half of them to death, and make slaves 
of the rest, in order to civilize them and reduce them from their bar- 
barous way of living. It is a very kingly, honourable, and frequent 
practice, when one prince desires the assistance of another, to secure 
him against an invasion, that the assistant, when he has driven out 

Ahe invader, should seize on the dominions himself, and kill, imprison, 
or banish the prince he came to relieve.” 


After quoting this passage, the writer in the Philanihro- 
pist makes the following just remarks :— 


“If we consider rightly, we shall find a very small number of wars, at 
the utmost, the causes of which are not assignable to one or other of 
the heads which Swift enumerates, ridiculous and detestable as they 
appear. when thus exhibited without covering or disguise. 

“The wonderful thing is, that at the moment of action or decision, 
it should be so very easy to endow them with deceptive colours. 
Scarcely ever does it happen, that the wars into which nations are 
plunged, are not made to appear to the contending parties as highly 
necessary or honourable; are not made to appear so, equally to both 
nations, though it must always happen, that of the parties, one is, and 
it most frequently happens that beth are in the wrong. If we look, 
for example, at the wars which, since the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, the British nation have carried on with the French, we shall find 
that every one of these destructive contests was made to wear plansi- 
ble colours on both sides, to the credulous people whom they oppress- 
ed.’ Yet it would be a curious inquiry to determine of how many of 
them the cause will not be found in the catalogue of Swift. Mankind 
are deluded by their passions. It is easy for rulers to fill their bosoms 
with hope, or with fear. Whoever is master of their hopes and fears, 
is master of the men. He commands the steam which works the 
engine, and of which the movements may be guided to any operation.’’. 


. 


EXTRACTS FROM PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES, APPLICABLE TO THE CUS- 
TOM OF WAR, AND TO AN ATTEMPT FOR ITS ABOLITION. 


Tue following extracts are taken from the speeches made 
in the British Parliament, during the long struggle for the 











abolition of the slave trade. Their applicability to war and 
to an attempt for its abolition, will be obvious to every dis- 
cerning reader. I shall forbear to give the names of the 
speakers against the abolition, because I trust they have 
repented of the part they took in the debate, and would be 
glad that their speeches might be abolished, as well as the 
trade which they were designed to support. But the 
names of the speakers, on the other side, will be given, that 


they may be more generally known and respected in our 
country. 


Mr. Wilberforce. ‘Had this trade been ever so profitable, my 
decision would have been in no degree affected by that consideration, 
Here's the smell of blood on the hand still, and all the perfumes of 
Arabia cannot sweeten it. The consciousness of the justice of my 
eause would carry me forward, though I were alone; but 1 cannot but 
derive encouragement from considering with whom I am associated. 
Let us not despair. It is a blessed cause; and success, ere long, will 
erown our exertions. Never, never will we desist, till we have wiped 
away this scandal from the Christian name ; till we have released our- 
selves from the load of guilt under which we at present labour; and 
till we have extinguished every trace of this bloody traffick, which our 
posterity, looking back to the history of these enlightened times, will 
scarcely believe had been suffered to exist so Jong, a disgrace and a dise 
honour to our country.” 

In opposition it was said:—* They who attempt the abolition of 
the trade, are led away by a mistaken humanity. The slave-trade is ab- 
solutely necessary, if we mean to carry on our West-India commerce. 
It also has the merit of keeping up a number of seamen in readiness for 
the state. The abolition would lessen the commerce of the country, 
and increase the national debt and the number of taxes. It would 
annihilate a trade whose exports amounts to eight hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and which employs 160 vessels, and more than 5,000 
men.” 

Another in opposition said :—* The slave-trade is certainly not an 
amiable trade, neither is that of a butcher; but it is a very necessary 
one. There is great reason to doubt thé propriety of the present 
motion. I have twenty reasons for disapproving it. The first is, that 
the thing is impossible. Ihave no need to give the rest. I would got 





gratify my humanity at the expense of the interests of my country; 
and | thimk we should not too curiously inquire into the unpleasant 
circumstances which attend it.” 

Mr. James Martin replied, that “The doctrines he had heard that 
evening ought to have been reserved for times the most flagrantly 
profiigate and abandoned. He never expected then to learn, that the 
everlasting laws of righteousness were te give way to imaginary politi- 
eal and commercial expediency, and that thousands of our fellow- 
creatures were to be redueed to wretchedness, that individuals might 
enjoy opulence, or government a revenue.”” 

In opposition, one gentleman said, “It appeared to hira to have 
been the intention of Providence from the very beginning, that one set 
of men should be slaves to another. This truth was as old as it was 
universal. It was recognized in every history, under every govern- 
ment, and in every religion.” 

Mr. William Smith observed, ‘‘ Whatever may have been advanced, 
every body must feel, that the slave-trade cannot exist an hour, if that 
exeellent maxim, ‘to do to others as we would that others should do to 
us,” had its proper influence on the conduct of men. Nor was Mr. 
———— more happy in his argument from the antiquity of slavery. 
Because a practice has existed, does it necessarily follow that it is just? 


By this argument, every crime may be defended, from the time of 
Cain.” 


Mr. Courtenay observed, that “It had been said by Mr. ————, 
that the pulpit had been used as an instrument of attack on the slave- 
trade. He was happy that it was so well employed; and he hoped the 
bishops would rise up in the House of Lords, with the virtuous indig- 
nation which became them, to abolish a traffick so contrary to huma- 
nity, justice, and religion.” 

Mr. William Pitt remarked, ‘‘ From the first hour of my having had 
the honour to sit in Parliament, down to the present, among al! 
the questions, whether political or personal, in which it has been 
my fortune to take a share, there has never been one in which my 
heart was so deeply interested as in the present; both on account ol 
the serious principles it involves, and the consequences connected 
with it. 

“The present is not a mere question of feeling. The argument 
which ought, in my opinion, to determine the committee, is, that the 
slave-trade is unjust. It is, therefore, such a trade as it is impossible 
for me to support, unless it can be first proved, that there are no laws 
of morality binding on nations ; and that it is pot the duty of a Legis- 








latare to restrain its subjects from invading the happiness of other 
countries, and from violating the fundamental principles of justice.’’ 

Mr. Fox observed, ** Never did I hear of charges so black and horri- 
ble, as those contained in the evidence on the table. But what is our 
motive in the case before us, to continue a trade which is a wholesale 
sacrifice of a whole order and race.of our fellow-creatures ?. O, most 
monstrous wickedness! QO, unparalleled barbarity! And what is more 
aggravating, this most complicated scene of robbery and murder, which 
mankind has ever witnessed, has been honoured by the name of trade.* 

Mr. Fox rehearsed some of the facts which had been stated by the 
witnesses, and then said, ‘* lam glad that these tales affect the House. 
Will they then sanction enormities, the bare recital of which makes 
them shudder ?,, Let them remember that humanity does not consist in 
a squeamish ear.. It does. not consist in shrinking and starting at such 
tales as these; but in a disposition of heart to remedy the evils they 
unfold.”’ 

At the close.of his speech, he said, * I will now conclude, by declar- 
ing that the whole eountry, indeed the whole civilized world must 
rejoice, that such a bill as the present has been moved for, not merely 
as a matter of humanity, but as ap act of justice; for 1 will put 
humanity out of the question. Cuan it be called humanity, to forbear 
from committing murder? - Exactly upon this ground does the present 
motion stand; being strictly a question of national justice.” 


May I not subjoin, “exactly upon this ground’’ stands 
the motion for the abolition of war? 

Now who will say that the arguments in favour of war, are 
better than those which were formerly adopted in favour of 
the slave-trade? Or who can pretend that the barbarous 
commerce in, slaves involved half so much of. crime, of 
“murder,” and of misery, as the custom of war, which is 
still popular? And who can deny that the arguments for 
the abolition of the slave trade, will apply with sevenfold 
energy for the abolition of war? 

Let Mr. Wilberforce and his surviving coadjutors, have 
their eyes as completely opened in respect to the injustice, 


* Had this gentleman ever read, or heard, or thought of mar? And of its being 
‘* honoured by the name of ”---prorEssion ? 
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the inhumanity and the horrours of war, as they have been 
to the evils of the slave trade, and they will repeat their 
resolution :---“‘ NEveER, NEVER WILL WE DESIST, TILL WE 
HAVE WIPED AWAY THIS SCANDAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
NAME; TILL WE HAVE RELEASED OURSELVES FROM THE 
LOAD OF GUILT, UNDER WHICH WE AT PRESENT 
LABOUR.” 

In a future number, will probably be given, extracts from 
other speeches on the same subject. 


LETTER OF EIRENIKOS TO PHILO PACIFICUS. 


SIR, 

I am one of the many, whom your publications, on the 
antichristian character of war, have aroused to reflection. 
Like him, who “saw men as trees walking,”’ when his eyes 
were suddenly opened to the light, I, at first, had but an 


indistinct view of the interesting subject, and was equally 
astonished and delighted by the confused perception of the 
truths presented to my mind: astonished that these truths 
had so long escaped my attention, and delighted by the 
cheering results, which they seemed to promise. With all 
the eagerness, and, I trust, with some part of the simplicity, 
conspicuous in the child, when beginning to notice sur- 
rounding objects, I set myself to examine the novel doc- 
trine. The more I examined, the more clear and indubita- 
ble it appeared. “My understanding and my heart 
accorded with it, at first blush:’’ and when I resorted to the 
gospel of Christ for information, I found no other doctrine 
more repeatedly expressed, more powerfully enforced, or 
more engagingly exemplified. I could hardly realize, that, 
from a child, I had been accustomed to read the New 
Testament, from beginning to end, and yet had never noted 
4 
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a sentiment which now met me in every page. Nor was I 
less surprised to discover in my subsequent researches, 
that the same sentiment, if not explicitly stated, was almost 
invariably implied in the sermons and other theological 
works, with which I had long been acquainted. I was 
particularly gratified with a lucid exhibition of the import 
and style of our Saviour’s instruction, relative to the spirit 
whence wars and fightings come, in Dr. Paley’s “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity ;’* which, though I had often seen 
it before, struck me with all the force of a new discovery. 
I take the liberty to transcribe it for your perusal. 


“There are ‘two opposite descriptions of character, under which 
mankind may generally be classed. The one possesses vigour, firm- 
ness, resolution; is daring and active, quick in its sensibilities, jea- 
lous of its fame; eager in its attachments, inflexible in its purpose, 
violent in its resentments. 

“The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving; not prompt to 
act, but willing to suffer, silent and gentle under rudeness and insult, 
suing for reconciliation where others would demand satisfaction; 
giving way to the pushes of impudence, conceding and indulgent to 
the prejudices, the wrong-headedness, the intractability ef those with 
whom it has to deal. 

‘* The former of these characters is, and ever has been, the favourite 
of the world. It is the character of great men. There is a dignity 
in it which universally commands respect. 

“The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. Yet so it hath hap- 
pened, that with the founder of Christianity, this latter is the subject 
of his commendation, his precepts, his example; and that the former 
is so, in no part of its composition. This, and nothing else, is the 
character designed in the following remarkable passages :—* Resist not 
evil; but whosoever shal! smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also; and if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also; and whosoever shall 
compel thee to goa mile, go with him twain; love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse yeu; do good to them that hate, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.’ This certainly 


* Pages 206, 7, 8,9, Boston edition, 1795. 
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is not common-place morality. It is very original. It shows, at least 
(and it is for this purpose we produce it) that no two things can be 
more different than the heroick and the Christian character. 

** Now the author, to whom I refer,* has not only remarked this 
difference more strongly than any preceding writer, but has proved, 
in contradiction to first impressions, to popular opinion, to the enco- 
miumes of orators and poets, and even to the suffrages of historians 
and moralists, that the latter character possesses the most of true 
worth, both as being most difficult either to be acquired or sustained, 
and as contributing most to the happiness and tranquillity of social 
life. The state of his argument is as follows :— 

“I. If this disposition were universal, the ease is clear: the world 
would be a society of friends. Whereas, if the other disposition were 
universal, it would produce a scene of universal contention. The 
world could not hold a generation of such men. 

“II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial; if a few be 
actuated by it, amongst a multitude who are not, in whatever degree 
it does prevail, in the same proportion it prevents, allays, and termi- 
nates quarrels, the great disturbers of human happiness, and the great 
sources of human misery, so far as man’s happiness and misery depend 
upon man. Without this disposition enmities must not only be fre- 
quent, but, once begun, must be eternal; for each retaliation being 
afresh injury, and consequently, requiring-a fresh satisfaction, no 
period can be assigned to the reciprocation of affronts, and to the pro- 
gress of hatred, but that which closes the lives, or, at least, the inter- 
course of the parties. 

“I would only add to these observations, that although the former 
of the two characters above described, may be occasionally useful ; al- 
though, perhaps, a great general, or a great statesman, may be formed 
by it, and these may be instruments of important benefits to mankind, 
yet is this nothing more than what is true of many qualities which 
are acknowledged to be vicious. Envy is a quality of this sort. I 
know not a stronger stimulus to exertion. Many a scholar, many an 
artist, many a soldier, has been produced by it. Nevertheless, since 
in its general effects it is noxious, it is properly condemned, certainly 
is not praised by sober moralists. 

‘It was a portion of the same character as that we are defending, 
or rather of his love of the same character, which our Saviour dis- 
played, in his repeated correetion of the ambition of his disciples ; his 


*Soame Jennings. 
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frequent admonitions, that greatness with them was to consist in 
humility: his censure of that love of distinction, and greediness of 
superiority, which the chief persons amongst his countrymen were 
wont, on all occasions, great and little, to betray. “They (the 
Scribes and Pharisees) love the uppermost rooms, at feasts, and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi, for one 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are bfethren; and call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, which is in hea- 
ven; neither be ye called masters, for one is your master, even 
Christ ; but he that is greatest amopg you shall be your servant, and 
whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted,* I make no further remark upon these 
passages, (because they are, in truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, 
different expressions of the principle, which we have already stated) 
except that some of the passages, especially our Lord’s advice to the 
guests at an entertainment, (Luke xiv. 7.) seem to extend the rule to 
what we call manners ; which was both regular in point of consistency, 
and not so much beneath the dignity of our Lord’s mission as may at 
first sight be supposed, for bad manners are bad morals.’’ 


I confess, Sir, that the transcript, now before you, com- 
mands my unqualified assent, as an argument which goes 
eventually to prove the repugnance of publick war, no less 
than of single combat, and private contention, to the genius 
of our holy religion. On the most deliberate, and, as far as 
I know my own heart, impartial examination, I find no war- 
rant in the gospels and epistles, nor yet in the nature of the 
case, to detach its application and influence from any office 
or character, from any condition or relation, from any trans- 
action or concern, incident to human life. ‘To me it appears 
equally pertinent to rulers, as to subjects ; to the intercourse 
of nations, as to the treatment of individuals. Its author 
seems, however, to have thought otherwise, and accordingly 
subjoined a limitation, on which [I propose, by leave of 
Providence, to remark in my next. Meanwhile, lam yours 


with affection and esteem. EIRENIKOS. 


* Matt. xxiii, 6. See also Mark xii. 39. Luke xx. 45. xiv. 7. 





REVIEW OP “PHOUGHTS ON UNIVERSAL PEACE,’’ BY THE REVEREND 
THOMAS CHALMER. 


Ir must be gratifying to the friends of Peace in this 
country to know, that they have fellow-labourers in Europe, 
engaged in the same glorious cause. The sermon now 
before us is able, eloquent, and judicious. It was delivered 
at Glasgow, the 18th of last January, “the day of the 
national thanksgiving for the restoration of peace.”” The 
preacher took for his text, Isaiah ii. 4.‘ Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn wag any 
more.” 

After remarking, that “there are many passages in 
scripture which warrant the expectation” of such a time as 
is predicted in the text, Mr. Chalmer attempted “to do 
away a delusion which exists on the subject of prophecy ;” 
namely, that “its fulfilments are all certain, and we have 
nothing to do but to wait for them in passive and indolent 
expectation.” In remarking on this delusion, he has some 
very just and striking thoughts on its dangerous tendency ; 
and he shows, by the manner in which other predictions 
have been fulfilled, that we have na reason to expect, that 
the abolition of war will be the effect of any sudden or 
resistless visitation from heaven on the character of men. 
Bat it will be brought about by the activity of men. It 
will be done by the philanthropy of thinking and intelligent 
Christians.” “The subject of war,” he conceives, “will 
be brought to the test of Christian principle, and many will 
unite to spread a growing sense of its follies and its enor- 
mities over the countries of the world.” 

The heads of the discourse, are “the evils of war;” 
“the obstacles in the way of its extinction ;” and “some 
of the expedients by which these obstacles may be done 
away.” 
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We have room only for a few extracts. Under the head 


of obstacles in the way of the extinction of war, we find the 
following passages :— 


** The first great obstacle to the extinction of war, is the way in 
which the heart of man is carried off from its barbarities and its hor- 
rours, by the splendour of its deceitful accompaniments. On every 
side ef me I see causes at work, which go te spread a delusive colour- 
ing over war, and to remove its shocking barbarities to the back 
ground of our contemplations altogether. I see it in the history which 
tells me of the superb appearance of the troops, and the brilliancy 
of their successive charges. I see it in the poetry which lends the 
magick of its numbers to the narrative of blood, and transports its 
many admirers, as by its images and its figures, and its nodding plumes 
of chivalry, it throws its treacherous embellishments over a scene of 
legalized slaughter. I see it in the musick which represents the pro- 
gress of the battle. All, all goes to prove what strange and half- 
sighted creatures we are. Were it not so, war could never have been 
seen in any other aspect than that of unmingled hatefulness; and 1 
can look to nothing, but to the progress of Christian sentiment upon 
earth, to arrest the strong current of its popular and prevailing par- 
tiality for war. Then only will an imperious sense of duty lay the 
cheek of severe principle, on all the subordinate tastes and faculties 
of our nature. 

* Another obstacle to the extinction of war, is a sentiment which 
seems to be universally gone into, that the rules and promises of the 
gospel which apply to a single individual, do not apply to a nation of 
individuals. Just think of the mighty effect it would have on the 
politicks of the world, were this sentiment deposed from its wonted 
authority over the counsels and the doings of nations, in their transac- 
tions with each other. If forbearance be the virtue of an individual, 
forbearance is also the virtue of a nation. If it be the glory of a man 
to defer his anger and to pass over a transgression, that nation mis- 
takes its glory which is so feelingly alive to the slightest insult, and 
musters up its threats and its armaments apon the faintest shadow of 
provocation. If it be the magnanimity of an injured man to abstain 
from vengeance, and if, by so doing, he heaps coals of fire upon the head 
of his enemy, then that is the magnanimous nation, which, recoiling 
from violence and from blood, will do no more than send its Christian 
embassy, and prefer its mild and impressive remenstraace; and tbat 
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ig the disgraeed nation, which will refuse the impressiveness of the 
Moral appeal that has been made to it.” 


Under the third head we have the following remarks : 


** It is publick opinion, which, in the long run, governs the world ; 
and while I look with confidence to a gradual revolution in the state of 
publick opinion, from the omnipotence of gospel truth working its si- 
lent, but effectual way through the families of mankind. Yet I will 
not deny, that much may be done to accelerate the advent of perpetual 
and universal peace, by a distinct body of men, embarking their every 
talent, and their every acquirement in the prosecution of this as a 
distinct object. This was the way, in which a few years ago, the Bri- 
tish publick were gained over to the cause of Africa,’’ for the abolition 
of the slave trade. ‘This is the way, in which some of the other pro- 
phecies of the Bible, are at this moment hastening to their accomplish- 
ment ; and it is in this way, I apprehend, that the prophecy in my 
text, may be indebted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency of men, 
selecting this as the assigned field, on which their philanthropy shall 
expatiate. 

“ Were each individual member of such a scheme, to prosecute his 
own work, and come forward with his own peculiar contribution, the 
fruit of the united labours of all, would be one of the finest collections 
of Christian eloquence, and of enlightened morals, and of sound politi- 
cal philosophy, that was ever presented to the world. 

“« Let one take up the question of war, in its principle, and make the 
full weight of bis moral severity rest upon it, and upon all its abomina- 
tions. Let another take up the question of war, in its consequences, 
and bring his every power of graphical deseription to the task of pre- 
senting an awakened publick, with an impressive detail of its cruelties 
and its horrours. Let another neutralize the poetry of war, and dis- 
mantle it uf all those bewitching splendours, which the hand of mis- 
guided genius has thrown over it. Let anuther teach the world a truer, 
and more magnanimous path to national glory, than any country of the 
world has yet walked in. Let another tell with irresistible argument, 
how the Christian ethicks of a nation is as one with the Christian ethicks 
of its humblest individual. Let another pour the light of modern 
speculation into the mysteries of trade, and prove, that not a single 
war has been undertaken for any of its objects, where the millions and 
the millions more, which were lavished on the cause, have not all been 
Cheated away from us by the phantom of an imaginary interest.” 
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In this intrepid and eloquent manner, a minister of reli- 
gion can talk on the subject of war in Great-Britain. Such 
discourses must lead many to reflect, and due reflection 
will result in conviction and reformation. A want of re- 
flection lies at the very foundation of the popularity of war. 
The more the nature of war becomes the subject of inquiry, 
discourse and reflection, the greater will be the number of 
people who will discover its non-necessity, its inutility, and 
its malignant and ruinous character; and the more the cus- 


tom will be abhorred by men of humane and benevolent 
feelings. 


LETTER OF A PHILANTHROPIST TO PHILO PACIFICUS. 


[Boston, April 18, 1816.] 


Sir, 


As mountains are composed of minute particles of matter, 
so the greatest works can be effected only, by the union of 
individual exertions. Every benevolent mind must sin- 
cerely wish success to your magnanimous plan of diffusing 
through the world, the principles of peace. But by indivi- 
dual and energetick efforts to promote that success, alone, 
can the sincerity and strength of that wish be proved, and 
the plan be carried into execution. As an individual, then, 
every one must strive to add his “ mite,” to this grand 
work of charity ; and in obedience to the force of the 
above reasoning is this humble effort commenced. Blessed 
be God, that the “song of angels,” is at length heard by 
men on earth ; and that the spirit of peace, the spirit of 
the Holy Gospel, is at length received by some, as indeed 
and in truth, the messenger of heaven bringing “ glad 
tidings of great joy.”” The 4th number of your “ Friend 
of Peace,” came not till the last evening, into my hand ; and 
so luminous, just and powerful, is the train of reasoning run- 
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ning through it, that it appears to me mental blindness 
could alone prevent its producing conviction on every mind, 
as soon as presented. | But various in different persons, are 
the causes of imperfect intellectual vision ; and most mo- 
mentous is the duly incumbent on each individual, of dis- 
covering and dissipating these causes in himself. That 
your plan should strike mankind, at first, as Utopian, is 
scarcely less than a decided proof in its favour ; for what 
is there, as you justly observe, of good and great, that has 
ever been promulgated to the world, which has not met this 
fate ? Was it not in the power of divine wisdom alone, to 
perceive, that the Christian religion could ever find an estab- 
lishment on earth ? Could any thing have been imagined, 
more perfectly opposite to the spirit of the world, than the 
spirit of the gospel? Yet did God see, that there were 
some humble hearts, which offered a meet habitation for 
His Holy Spirit to dwell in. And from these “ small seeds,” 
we well know, sprang the great tree, in the branches of 
which, the fowls of the air find their lodging. Could any 
thing have been more strange to the philosophy of the 
world, than the Copernican system, at the period of its first 
discovery ? Or, to the ignorance and superstition of that 
world, than the art of printing? Yet, such was the intrinsick 
value of these, and various other important discoveries, that 
there have shortly been found in all ages, a sufficient number 
of wise and virtuous men, to seize with avidity these intel- 
lectual treasures, and bring them into immediate use, for the 
benefit of that blind and erring world. You have then, 
surely, sir, no reason to be discouraged by the sarcasms or 
incredulity of men, in your truly philanthropick exertions 
to promote peace and good will among them. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, on what ground we class this 
“scheme of universal peace,” with the philosophical and 
mechanical discoveries and inventions above mentioned, 
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We answer, on the following consideration ; that though 
this object, of a general peace, has been known to be that 
of the spirit of the gospel, from its promulgation ; yet 
that it has never, since that period to the present age, enter- 
ed into the heart of man, to bring this spirit generally into 
the letter of the gospel, and thus unite the belief and prac- 
tice of mankind. The plan, therefore, is novel, grand and 
striking. Thus, however, have Faith and Charity, for 
many centaries been unhappily separated ! except in indi- 
viduals ; but they are now, we hopé, blessedly verging to- 
ward a re-union, which will surely, in time, realize the hope 
of the pious among mankind ; and introduce that glorious 
period when Peace shall indeed reign on the whole earth, 

But to give efficacy to the various measures taken tobring 
about this divine end, is it not clearly necessary, that a 
distinct delineation of the object, and a methodical arrange- 
ment of the means leading to its accomplishment, should be 
presented to the publick? I have not yet enjoyed the plea- 
sure, which I doubt not of receiving from the perusal of 
your three first numbers. In those, I may perhaps find, 
what to my mind appears requisite, to the elucidation of 
this momentous subject. You have, there, perhaps, inves- 
tigated the true causes of the sanguinary disposition and 
habits of human nature ; and clearly pointed out the only 
substantial remedies, which can promise a radical cure, with 
the manner in which these remedies are to be apy lied. If 
you have not already taken preparatory steps similar to 
these, I doubt not you will do so. You will thus presenta 
powerful “ reason for the hope that is in you ;”’ and prove 
at least to the intelligent part of the world, the rational 
practicability of your truly Christian scheme. 

With a heartfelt prayer for its universal and permanent 
success, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


A PHILANTHROPIST. 


N. B. This was omitted in No. 5, for want of room. 
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SHOCKING EFFECTS OF FALSE HONOUR. 
From a Philadelphia Paper. 


“In consequence of a dispute originating in a ball-room, two young 
men of this city had a meeting in Jersey, on Thursday last. They 
were attended by what is erroneously called their friends. The tata] 
engines of death were put into their hands by their pretended friends. 
The contents were discharged without effect. Thrice they were load- 
ed, and thrice they proved harmless ! 

** Here let the reader for a moment pause. Let humanity, let hon- 
our, if you please so to call it, ponder over this scene of infatuation 
and wickedness. Two youths, perhaps grown up together in friendship, 
are suddenly converted into deadly enemies. Il! advised and unre- 
strained by reflection, they are hurried to the field of death; and 
their friends, unconcerned, look on their attempts at each other’s 
murder ! 

“‘Thirsting for each other’s blood, the instruments of destruction 
are again loaded and again diseharged without effect! A fifth time 
with the same result! a sixth! a stvenTH, and a youth of eighteen is 
seat into eternity! We can proceed no farther: the heart bursting 
subject is left to our readers’ reflection.” 


REMARKS. 


As this affecting “subject” was left for the reader’s 
reflection, it may be useful to record some of the reflec- 
tions which the narrative has occasioned. 


First. In “pondering over this scene of infatuation,” 
the reflecting mind naturally inquires, how came these “ two 
young men” to be thus deluded? The answer is, by a bar- 
barous custom and barbarous examples. What then shall 
be said of older men, by whose counsels and examples they 
were led in this road to perdition ? 

Second. How long shall this infamous and murderous 
custom be deemed honourable in a Christian land! Let it 
be treated with the infamy and detestation which it de- 
serves, and it will die of course. 

Third. What! “two young men suddenly converted 
into deadly enemies,”’ by false notions of honour, and then 
deliberately aiming to shed each other’s blood! What can 
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be more shocking! But pause and reflect. What is all 
this, compared with the madness of the rulers of nations, 
‘who, as deliberately, as wantonly, and with equally false 
views of honour, proclaim war, call into “the field of 
death’? thousands of “young men,” and then exhort, 
stimulate, and command them to “attempt each other’s 
murder !”’ 


“Here let the reader, for a moment, pause. Let humanity, let 
honour, if you please so to call it, ponder over this scene of infatuation 
and wickedness !”” 

Fourth. Are we amazed that these “two young men,” 
eould so thirst for each other’s blood, as to load and fire, 
not only once or twice, but even seven times? What then 
shall be thought of the blindness or malignity of those whe 
can cause armies of men thus to load and fire at each other, 
from morning to evening, and day after day ! 

Fifth. Are we grieved to think of the delusion, by 
which one “ youth of eighteen was sent into eternity ?”’ 
What then should be our feelings, in view of a popular de- 
lusion, by which not merely one youth, but many thousands 
of young men are annually destroyed, and this too ina 
manner as perfectly wanton and murderous, as that in which 
the “ youth of eighteen was sent into eternity !” 

Sixth. Are we astonished to think of the blindness and 
unconcern of the “ pretended friends” of the two young 
men, who could “look on their attempts at each other’s 
murder,” without any effort to dissuade and to save them? 
What then will be our amazement, when we shall suitably 
reflect on the blindness and unconcern with which rulers, 
and even the great body of the people, in different nations 
* look on,” while vast armies of men are “ attempting each 
other’s murder.” 

Think ye that the “two young” Philadelphians and 
their “ pretended friends,” were sinners above all men whe 
dwell in the United States? “1 TELL you Nay,” 
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THE MURDER OF THE ELEPHANT. 


In the course of the present year, an event has occurred 
which has excited much regret and indignation. A noble 
Elephant has been murdered by some villain, who has been 
ashamed or afraid to avow the infamous deed. This wanton 
act has been published and reprobated throughout the U nit- 
ed States. Are we not then, a very moral, refined, hu- 
mane, and Christian people ? 

But let us pause a moment, and consider. How much 
more important—“ how much better is a man than a sheep,” 
or even an Elephant! Yet in this very country, where so 
‘much feeling is excited by the murder of one E.ernant, 
and so much infamy attached to the deed, how many peo- 
ple are extolled for murdering men in war! in wars too, as 
wanton and needless as the attack on the Elephant! How 
many also are to be seen, who are so far from being ashamed 
of such murders—so far from concealing their names and 
hiding their heads, that they can in the face of day, and in 
the face of the world, glory in their fatal exploits, boast of 
the blood they have shed, and of the numbers who have 
fallen by their sanguinary hands! Nay, while we regard it 

as a disgrace to our country, that there is one wretch in it, 
so hardened that he could wantonly take the life of an Ele- 
phant, we can, at great expense, support thousands, who are 
trained up for the express business of killing men! And 
to give the finishing touch to this delusion, these profes- 
sional man-killers are thought to be the perence and the 
Gory of a nation! 
A state prison and hard labour would, by many, be 
thought a light punishment for the elephanticide ; but a Na- 
POLEON, who has occasioned the slaughter and misery of 
millions of his fellow beings, must be supported in idleness 
and pomp, at an expense which would provide for thousands 
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of sufferers who have been made widows or orphans by his 
merciless and desolating ambition! This, however, is Euro- 
pean justice and humanity. But, on both sides of the 


Atlantick, 












One murder makes a villain—millions a hero !”” 


“CLVILIZED WAR.” 


* Civilized War !—How strangely pair’d these terms 
Must strike on pensive rumination’s ear! 


Oh! I could speculate with calmer eye, 

A monstrous cloud of fierce conflicting fiends 
Met in mid air, with malice hot from hell, 

Than this strange chequer of our motley strife 
Urbanity and battle! manners smooth 

And ruffian actions! Thorns that deeply pierce, 
And beautifully flower! Soft, courtly camps 
That kill, and smile, and smile, and kill again !” 


“ Civilized War! in every shifting view 
Ill suits thee, fiend accurs’d, so fair a name, 
Though in the field a smoother form thou wear 
Than thy wild sister, hag of craggier shape, 
A feller fury thou! for on thee wait 
Intenser sufferings, and a wider scene, 
With varied woes, thine ampler mischief fills.” 


“ Yet this same act, which e’en though singly done, 
If naked seen, such shuddering horrour moves, 


when it is done 
With all its tinsel on it, with its pomp 
And robe about it, by a numerous troop 
Whom ermined Mightiness commands and keeps— 
Gay rainbow butchers !— 

the amiable vice 
Hid in magnificence and drown’d in state, 
Loses the fiend; receives the sounding name 
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Of eLoniovs war !—and through th’ admiring throng, 
Uncurs’d the ornamented murderers move.” 


“If but some few life-drops 

Blush on the ground, for him, whose impious hand 
The scanty purple sprinkled, a keen search 
Commences straight : but if a sea be spilt— 
But if a deluge spread its boundless stain, 
And fields be flooded from the veins of man, 
O’er the red plain no solemn Coroner 
His inquisition holds. If but one corse, 
With murder’s sign upon it, meet the eye 
Of pale discovery in the lone recess, 
Justice begins the chace: When high are piled 
Mountains of slain, the large enormous guilt, 
Safe in its size, too vast for laws to whip, 
Trembles before no bar.” 

“ How long shall it be thus? say, Reason, say, 
When shall thy long minority expire ? 
When shall thy dilatory kingdom come ?” 


N.B. These are but extracts from a poem of considerable length, 
written by the celebrated Joseph Fawcett, and entitled “ Civilized 
War.”’ The whole deserves the serious attention of rulers, and of all 
who patronize the sanguinary custom. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS. 


Since the fifth number of this work was published, it 
has been stated in the newspapers that Sweden, Holland, 
Denmark, and Switzerland, have acceded tothe “Holy 
League,” which was formed between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. If this intelligence be correct, seven European 
governments are now allied for the preservation of peace. 
May we not hope, that our government will not be the last 
to accede to the pacifick alliance ? 
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From a speech delivered by Mr. Vansittart, the chan- 
cellour of the exchequer, before the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, it appears that the British government had 
full confidence in the sincerity of the three sovereigns who 
formed the league, and that the object was approved by 
F the British cabinet. 

“*" In several ways information has been received, that a 
Peace Society has been formed in England, and that its 
operations were commenced by republishing the “ Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War.” 

In a’ pastoral letter to the churches, the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts Proper, has approved and recom- 
mended Peace Societies, ina manner which is calculated 
to excite attention, and to promote the glorious object. 

An able and interesting work, on the subject of war, has 
been recently published in New-York, entitled “ Letters 
addressed to Caleb Strong, Esq. late Governour of Massa- 
chusetis.”” These letters came too late to receive much 
notice in this number. Some copies of them are for sale 
at the Bookstore of Wells and Lilly ; and it is hoped, that 
they will be read by Christians of every denomination. 

In compliance with the request of the Board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, and the desire of many others, 
the Rev. W. E. Channing has consented to publish the 
sermon on war, which was delivered before the Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, at their last meeting. 

By a letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, information has just arrived, that 
a Peace Society was formed in the State of Ohio, Warren 
county, in December last, the same Month. in which the 
Massachusetts Peace Society was formed, and the “ Holy 
League” was published in Russia. The letter was from a 
Committee of the Society in Ohio. The God of Peace is 
omnipresent. 





THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No, VII. 


BIRENIKOS TO PHILO PACIFICUS. 


Letter II. 
SIR, 
Tue limitation of Doctor Paley, to which I alluded in 
my last, and on which I proposed to remark, is as fol- 
lows :— 


“It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have recited, 
er rather the dispositions which these precepts inculcate, relate 
to personal conduct ‘from personal motives; to cases in, which 
men act from impulse, for themselves, and from themselves. 
When it comes to be considered what is necessary to be done 
for the sake of the publick, and out of a regard to the general 
welfare, (which consideration, for the most part, ought exclu- 
sively to. govern the duties of men in publick stations) it comes 
to a case to which the rules do not belong. This distinction is 
plain; and if it were less so, the consequence would not be 
much felt, for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse of private 
life, men act with publick views. The personal motives, from 
which they do act, the rule regulates.” 


But from whence is the plainness of this. distinction 
derived? Not, surely, from the letter, nor yet from the 
spirit of the able and excellent delineation, to which it is 
annexed. That delineation most impressively, and, in my 
apprehension, most justly exhibits the obligations imposed 
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‘contention :” If “without this disposition, enmities must 





upon all that would learn of him, who was “meek and 
Jowly in heart,” to “follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another ;” 
and, for aught that I can see to the contrary, the proper 
inference to be drawn from it, is not that these obligations 
are cancelled or even impaired by the enlargement of our 
sphere of action and influence; but that “to whom much 
is given, of them will much be required ;”’ that men, capa- 
ble of devising and commissioned to execute measures for 
the commonweal, are additionally bound to cultivate, exem- 
plify, and recommend that “ wisdom from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated ; 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy ;’’ that, as the disastrous effects of an oppo- 
site behaviour in such men are more extensively felt, so 
they are chargeable with more atrocious guilt, when they 
adopt and pursue it, than can ordinarily be incurred by 
** personal conduct from personal motives.” 

If, “with the founder of Christianity,” a “meek, yielding, 
complying, forgiving” character “is the subject of his 
commendation, his precepts, his example ; and if the oppo- 
site character “is so in no part of its composition ;” if ‘no 
two things can be more different than the heroick and the 
Christian character ;”’ and if it has been, “proved, in contra- 
diction to first impressions, to. popular opinion, to the encomi- 
ums.of orators and poets, and even to the suffrages of histo- 
rians.and moraliats, that the latter character possesses the 
most of true worth, both as being most difficult either to be 
acquired or sustained, and as contributing most to the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of social life:’ If “the case is 
elear,” that “were this disposition universal, the world 
would be a society of friends ;” and that “ were the other 
disposition universal, it‘would produce a scene of universal 














aot only be frequent, but, once begun, must be eternal ;”’ 
and if “in whatever degree it prevails, in the same propor- 
tion it prevents, allays, and terminates quarrels, the great 
disturbers of human happiness, and the great sources of 
human misery, so far as man’s happiness and misery depend 
upon man:” If nothing more can be said in favour of the 
former, that is the heroick character, even in poipt of 
utility, “than what is true of many qualities which are 
acknowledged to be vicious ;”’ nothing more than what is 
true of envy itself, that most malignant and disgraceful of 
human passions; and if ‘it was a portion of the latter,” 
that is, the Christian “character, or rather of his love of 
that character which our Saviour displayed, in his repeated 
correction of the ambition of his disciples; his frequent 
admonitions, that greatness with them was to consist in 
humility ; his censure of that love of distinction and gree- 
diness of superiority, which the chief persons among his 
countrymen were wont, on all occasions, great and little, to 
betray.” If these things are so, and so they are repre- 
sented to be by our author, whence is it “ sufficiently 
apparent, that the precepts’ on which he founds this 
representation, “or rather the disposition which these 
precepts inculcate, relate to personal conduct from perso- 
nal motives? to cases in which men act from impulse for 
themselves and from themselves?’ And that ‘ when it 
comes to be considered what is necessary to be done for 
the sake of the publick, and out of regard to the general 
welfare, it comes to a case to which the rules do not belong?” 

Is a disposition, or, to speak more properly, a character 
on which “ the tranquillity of social life’ and “ the happi- 
ness of man” confessedly “depend,” to be confined to 
‘personal. conduct from personal motives?” Are Chris- 
tians to relinquish the peaceful, forbearing, benevolent 
spirit of their Master, the moment they are called to act in 
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a corporate capacity? Are they no sooner to move “in 
publick stations,” and be clothed with publick authority, 
than “the consideration of what is necessary to be done 
for the sake of the publick, and out of regard to the gene- 
ral welfare” is “exclusively to govern,” or, in other terms, 
essentially to change “their duties? to justify a derelic- 
tion of all the feelings and habits which the gospel requires, 
and to superinduce a paramount obligation, not only te 
cherish, but to disseminate their opposites ? 

It is obvious to remark, that beyond its declaration, not 
a single step can be taken in the conduct of war, till a large 
portion of the community is imbued with the spirit of 
hatred toward the obnoxious nation: and in exact aecord- 
ance with this remark, it is a notorious fact, that whenever 
war is contemplated, no pains are spared to excite and 
diffuse that spirit. So that the distinction in review, in- 
stead of only limiting, absolutely nullifies the precepts te 
which it is applied; and furnishes a pretext for the un- 
bounded indulgence of the most rancorous and destructive 
passions of our nature: a pretext under which, not a few 
solitary individuals, but populous kingdoms and states are 
often embroiled, and “confusion, and every evil work 
ensue :” a pretext under which all that is desirable to 
humanity is put at hazard ; ‘the tender charities of father, 
son, and brother” are disregarded; scenes of crime and 
misery, of carnage and desolation are multiplied ; and with 
the wailings of parents, widows, and orphans, are blended 
the barbarous shouts of victory, the Bacchanalian songs of 
exultation over a fallen foe, the vociferous applause of the 
sanguinary bands who have slain their thousands. Nor is 
this all: beside the insult and abuse, the calamity and 
distress mutually inflicted and suffered by the contending 
powers, each is simultaneously laying a foundation for an 
immense aggregate of guilt and misery among its own eub- 














jects. ‘Phe vindictive temper of war, transfused into fami- 
lies and neighbourhoods, inevitably generates a growing 
propensity to anger and malevolence in domestick and 
social life. Not the soldier only, but every other person, 
of whatever age, sex, or condition, who has been inured te 
delight in the savage idea of retaliating national aggres- 
sions, is led, by a natural and easy transition, to deem it 
pusilanimous and base to brook the slightest personal in- 
jury, and, of course, becomes habitually, if not incurably, 
querulous and revengeful. 

“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!”’ In 
addition te the wide-spread havock and ruin, mark the deep 
rooted depravity and lasting wretchedness which flow 
directly from admitting, that “the general welfare” may, 
in any case, warrant and obligate men to dispense with the 
meekness, humility, and love, peculiar to the followers of 
Christ! An admission against which Saint Paul construc- 
tively enters his protest, when he repels the charge, and 
reprobates the principle of “doing evil that good may 
come: an admission which, even the virtuous heathen 
disclaimed. 'Themistocles once requested the people of 
Athens, “that some person might be appointed to confer 
with him upon a scheme of the greatest consequence, which 
was of such a nature as to require secrecy. The eyes of 
the whole assembly were instantly directed to Aristides, 
upon whose judgment they could depend. Themistocles 
communicated to him a project for burning the fleet of the 
allies, as an infallible means of making Athens the umpire 
of all Greece. The report of Aristides was, that nothing 
could be more advantageous than the designs of Themisto- 
cles; but, at the same time, that nothing could be more 
iniquitous. The votes were unanimously on the side of 
justice” and humanity. 














Let us imagine, for a moment, that, in the place of the 
foregoing, Aristides had reported, that the design of The- 
mistocles was, indeed, unjust and cruel, but highly bene- 
ficial; and that, since “the consideration of what was 
necessary to be done for the sake of the publick, and out 
of regard to the general welfare, ought, for the most part, 
exclusively to govern the duties of men in publick stations,” 
he entertained no doubt of its propriety, and recommended 
its immediate execution! Let us imagine, too, that the 
Athenians had complied with this recommendation, and we 
shall have a practical illustration of the theory, against 
which I except, in contrast with that, for which I contend. 

The truth is, that the unsophisticated dictates of nature 
concur with the authoritative voice of revelation, to en- 
join a patient, unassuming, beneficent disposition and de- 
portment, upon every son and daughter of Adam, in every 
condition, relation, and exigence of life. Our Lord makes 
no distinctions between the different classes and descrip- 
tions of mankind, excepting such as arise from their differ- 
ent capacities, opportunities, and means of doing good ; but 
represents it to be the duty of every one “ constantly to 
have in view, not his own interest and gratification, alone, 
but the happiness and comfort of those about him:’’ a rule 
which Doctor Paley himself elsewhere lays down,* as fairly 
deducible from the gospel of our salvation ; and which, he 
pertinently observes, “ will never fail to make him, who ° 
obeys it, considerate, not only of the rights, but of the 
feelings of other men, bodily and mental, in great matters 
and in small, of the ease, the accommodation, the self- 
complacency of all with whom he has any concern, espe- 
cially of all who are in his power, or dependent upon his 
will.”+ Who does not instantly perceive, that, if the 


* “ Evidences of Christianity,” p. 211. ¢ Ib. p. 212, 
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constant observance of this rule, with a constant reference 
to these effects, be incumbent upon us, war, and even rude- 
ness, are incompatible with our holy religion? ..... But, 
sir, [ may not enlarge; and, therefore, deferring what I 


‘have further to say upon this subject, to some future time, 
I subscribe myself, your obedient, humble servant, 


KirRENIKOS. 


=P 
SEVENTEEN MURDERS. 


“ On the 19th of April last, a Spaniard, named Jose Floren- 
tino Harra, aged 27 years, was executed in Havanna for the 
murder of a Commissary, or Justice of the peace. The day be- 
fore he was executed, he made confession under oath, ‘ that he 
had committed seventeen murders: eight in Havanna, and nine 
elsewhere.’ He proceeded to particulars, named most of the 
persons he had murdered, the places where the murders were 
committed, and, in the greater number of instances, he men- 
tioned the cause or reason of his conduct. 

“ The first murder was committed ‘ after orisons, and through 
jealousy, as toa woman.’ In the second instance, ‘ the cause 
was, having pursued him as a deserter” In the third, he murder- 
ed a negro; the cause was, ‘ his having stared at him.” Another 
man he murdered, ‘on account of some variance with him.’—~ 
Another, because he presumed he was following him. An- 
other,** because that playing pawpaw, he had some difference 
with him.” The twelfth, he murdered, because, having lent him 
asash, he refused to return it. He murdered a sailor with whom 
he had a quarrel about the Spanish name ; and, finally, he mur- 
dered the mate of the same vessel, because the mate suspected 
him of throwing the sailor overboard.” 


Such is the newspaper account of the career of this in- 


human Spaniard. 


Who does not weep for the “ fero- 
ciousness of man,”’ 


while he reads such narratives! seven- 











teen murders by one man! what a monster! but others can 
boast of having killed a far greater number than this; and 
still their narratives are listened to, with pleasure, their 
names and their deeds are eulogized, and their examples 
held in admiration ! 

The causes or reasons for these seventeen murders, must 
unquestionably appear to the reader, perfectly inadequate, 
to justify the deeds. Let him, then, turn over the pages 
of history, and he will find an almost endless catalogue of 
wars, which were commenced by the rulers of nations, on 
grounds as frivolous, as those of the Spaniard’s. 

How often has “ jealousy as to a woman,” been made 
the ground of war by bloody minded princes? in several 
cases, the Spaniard made war on the principle of Dr. 
M’Leod, “ for redressing or preventing actual injuries in- 
flicted, or about to be inflicted.’”’ It is not certain that he 
had ever read the Doctor’s five discourses, but he seems 
to have been of the opinion which the Doctor has avowed 
that “as to the equity of the war, little depends on the 
magnitude of the injury.” Accordingly he killed one man 
for refusing to return, a borrowed “ sash.”” Another, for 
“pursuing him as a deserter ;’’ another, because he pre- 
snmed he was fullowing him; another, “ because he sus- 
pected him. of throwing the sailor overboard ;” another, 
in a quarrel about the Spanish name ; and another for hav- 
ing “ stared at him.” It would be easy for aman, of this 
Spaniard’s turn of mind, to bring all these cases within the 
Doctor’s “ definition of DeFENSIVE WARFARE,” and ru- 
lers have often been as dexterous as this Spaniard, in find- 
‘ing pretexts for war. 

The first murder “ was committed after orisons,” that 
is, after prayers. In like manner many sanguinary battles 
have been fought. But when people have become so har- 
dened or so deluded, as to associate prayer and murder, 





nothing but divine Providence can set the bounds to the 
mischief which they may do, or to the crimes they may 
commit. Had the Spaniard, in his narrative, wholly omit- 
ted the circumstancé of his having been “ pursued as a 
deserter,” it would still have been natural to infer, that his 
education was in the camp, where the art of killing is 


taught by publick authority, as a professional ‘employ- 
ment. 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF VICTORIES. 


Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth,_— 
Lest the Lord see it and it displease him. 


Tere is, perhaps, no point relating to war, the discussion 
of which would be more likely to give offence, than that 
of celebrating victories: For in every nation, whether 
Pagan, Mahometan or Christian, some mode of celebration 
has been customary; and the custom has been counte- 
nanced by men of respectability both in church and state. 
The modes of celebration have indeed been various in 
different ages and different countries; but there’ seems to 
have been a very general belief that some mode of exulta- 
tion and triumph is proper and justifiable. 

It is therefore, needful to assure the reader, that to 
reproach men who have been concerned in celebrations 
is far from the heart of the writer. He has been an actor 
on such occasions; and from experience he has some 
knowledge of their nature and tendency. He believes 
that many good men have on such occasions, acted with- 
out due reflection, and under the influence of popular 
custom, and a belief that the custom was commendable. 
In censuring the custom, the writer must testify against his 
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own former views and practice, as well as the views and 
practice of others. 

Although the custom has been of long standing, its pro- 
priety should not be taken for granted; but, like other 
customs and questions relating to war, it should be care- 
fully examined. Too long have Christians been in the 
habit of confiding implicitly in the correctness of tradi- 
tions received from their fathers,—many of which were 
probably derived from Pagan Ancestors. 

There is, moreover, a special reason for an impartial 
examination of this point; for no other thing perhaps can 
be named, which has a more delusive, or a more powerful 
influence in favour of war, than the celebration of victo- 
ries. They have, in this age, the same kind of influence 
that the Roman triumphs had in former ages; they are the 
fuel of war, the means of inspiring men with desperate 
ambition and ferocious bravery. Indeed, this custom 
furnishes a large proportion of “the steam which works 
the engine.” Men fight to be praised; nor will they 
fight on lower terms. . 

The Roman triumphs are. now generally censured as 
inhuman. But they were once as popular as any mode of ce- 
lebration now is among Christians. From this fact we may 
infer a probability that every mode of celebration which is 
popular in the present age, will, in a more improved state 
of society, be regarded with as much abhorrence as we now 
look back on the triumphs of Rome. 

Let it then be seriously asked, in what light are the 
usual celebrations of victories to be regarded? Whose 
praises are celebrated on such occasions? Are the offer- 
ings usually made to God, or tomen? Are they religious 
efferings, or are they irreligious? Is the conduct of peo- 





ple on such occasions usually such that a benevolent God 
can regard it with complacency ? 

Can the kind Father of all be pleased'to see a company 
of his children exulting in a conquest, which they have 
obtained by the slaughter and misery of thousands of their 
brethren? Is a conquest obtained at the expense of rivers 
of human blood, and the sufferings of an indefinite number 
of fellow beings, a proper occasion for festivity, mirth and 
triumph? Do we believe that our heavenly Father is sack 
a blood-thirsty being, that he can have complacency in 
scenes like these! If we regard the sacrifices as offerings 
to the Lord, may he not justly address us in the language 
of reproof—** Who hath required this at your hand ?” F 
hate your fesfivals—“ your HANDS ARE FULL OF BLOOD.” 

But if these’ celebrations are not offerings to the Lord, 
to whom, or towhat are they made ? If they are made to 
men, what is the custom better than idolatry or paganism ? 

Again, what is the fendency of such celebrations? Do 
they excite love and gratitude to the great Preserver of 
men? Do they excite those tender affections which the 
children of God should exercise towards all their brethren ? 
Do they excite and cherish that heavenly charity, which 
is, “long-suffering and kind, which envieth not, which 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own?” Are they productive: 
of temperance in all things, and that meek and quiet- spirit 
which is in the sight of God of great price? Let con- 
science answer these questions, asin the presence of him 
who will be our judge. 

If these scenes of celebration have not a pious and 
benevolent tendency, but the contrary, can they be wor- 
thy of a Christian people, or be justified on Christian 
principles ? 











There is one view of the subject which should be more 
distinctly considered. The glaring inhumanity implied 
in such celebrations, is enough to fill every reflecting and 
benevolent mind with horrour, Great victories are usually 
obtained by great slaughter. The rulers of nations call 
together armies of men, who have not the least ground of 
complaint against each other, and no enmity but what has 
been excited by the most unjustifiable means. These 
armies are then urged and commanded to shed each others 
blood. They fight for fame, for plunder, or to please 
their rulers. Thousands fall on each side, and thousands 
more are tortured with wounds. Parents are made child- 
less, children fatherless, and wives converted into widows. 
But one of these armies gains a victory, and this victory is. 
celebrated with festivity, pomp, parade and triumph.— 
Can any thing, but the horrours of the field of battle, be 
more revolting to a benevolent mind! 

Had none fallen but the declared enemies of the victors, 
the triumph would be both inhuman and anti-christian, 
What then shall we say, when hundreds or thousands have 
also been slaughtered on the part of the victorious army ; 
and an indefinite number converted into mourners, and 
filled with anxiety and wo! 

If it be the object of such celebrations to divert the 
attention of people from the crimes and horrours of war— 
to prevent all serious reflection on the subject—to bewilder 
and intoxicate the minds of the multitude, and prepare 
them for future havock; it cannot be denied that the 
means is adapted to the end. But is it possible to believe, 
that “ with such sacrifices God is well pleased ?” 

Let us, for a moment, step aside from the delusive glare 
of publick victories and celebrations, that we may have 
a more clear and impartial view of the subject under con- 
sideration. On the usual principles of war a more private 
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battle was once fought in our country, bet “sen two cele- 
brated individuals, Hamilton and Burr. The war was 
proclaimed by Burr on the supposition of “ actual injuries 
inflicted, or about to be inflicted.”” The battle was 
fought, and Hamilton fell. The victory of Burr was 
obtained at the expense of Hamilton’s life, and an affect- 
ing scene of grief and distress to his family and friends. 

Suppose, then, that while Hamilton lay in the agonies of 
death, surrounded with his afflicted family, the friends of Burr 
had met, at a neighbouring hotel, to celebrate the glorious 
victory—and had conducted, as men usually do in cele- 
brating victories obtained in war: is there a man in the 
United States, worthy of the name of a Christian, a 
Philanthropist, or a gentleman, who would not have ab- 
horred such a scene of inhumanity ? 

But if this would have been inhuman, when but one man 
had fallen, and but one family was dereaved,—how much 
more inhuman must it be, when thousands have fallen, and 
tens of thousands are subjected to “ mourning, lamenta- 
tion and wo!” ’ 

It will probably be said, that celebrations are necessary 
to keep alive martial ardour, and that if they should be 
discarded, the spirit of military heroism would soon lan- 
guish and expire. Be it even so; the sooner it shall die 
the better. Happy for the world will be the time, when 
it shall be both dead and buried. For what must be the 
nature of that spirit, which requires such inhumanity to 
nourish and keep it alive? and which will offer human 
sacrifices by thousands, if its ferocious exploits can be 
celebrated by an inhuman triumph ! 

This spirit, instead of being a protection and a blessing 
to mankind, is the curse of nations, the mildew of the uni- 
verse. It blasts or renders insecure the fairest earthly 
prospects of the human family; and it costs more to feed 
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and support it, than would be requisite to keep a regular, 
pacifick free-school, for every ten families on the face of 
the earth, and to preserve peace throughout the world. 

If the rulers of nations, instead of bestowing their prais- 
es on this desolating spirit, and sacrificing the lives and 
property of theie subjects in its support, would employ 
their influence and means in cultivating the arts, the prin- 
ciples, and the spirit of peace and good will among men, 
the inhabitants of the world would soon exclaim, “ behold 


how good and how pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity !”” 


What mean these showy and these noisy signs 

Of publick joy, my senses that salute, 

That bid my cares disperse, my brows be smooth, 
And all my soul be holiday ? What means 

The cannon’s roar, that tears the shatter’d sky ? 
The jolly peal, the merry steeples pour? 

At dead of night along the splendid street, 

This dazzling luxury of festive light 

From every window flung—wherefore thus laughs, 
This hour of gloom ? 

Say, hath the African his freedom found ? 

Spite of his shade, at length confess’d a man, 
Nor longer crushed because he is not white ? 
This were a jubilee for heaven to share. 


But, ah! "tis not, 
For this ambitious night affects the day. 
Sing lopean, lopean sing —— 
A multitude of eyes at which the heart 
Look’d laughing out upon the day are cles’d— 
They never more shall look! illume, illume 
The glowing streets! nor let one window rob 
The general rapture of one beam it owes ! 
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This is the event, 
The fair event, to polish’d bosoms dear, 
In polish’d life that lights this blaze of joy. 
For this, the cannon’s roaring thumps the ear, 
For this their merry peal the steeples pour, 
For this dun night, her raven hue resigns, 
And with this galaxy of tapers starr’d 
Rivals the pomp of noon! Hence flows the joy 
That calls the city swarms from out their cells, 
Laughs in each eye, and dances in each heart. 
All to the feast, the feast of blood repair, 
The high, the low, old men and prattling babes, 
Young men and maidens, all to grace the feast, 
Light footed trip,—the feast, the feast of blood ! 
Yes—glory, glory, glory, is the word— 
See how it glitters all along the street! 


Mankind, wild race ! say, are your moons to blame 

That this demoniack, worse than dogstar madness! 

"Mong all your nations in each age hath foam’d ? 
Fawcett. 


INCREASE OF CRIMES AND CONVICTS, ACCOUNTED FOR, 
AND A REMEDY PROPOSED. 


“Tne New-York State Prison, is overflowing with convicts. 
The present number is 722, although the prison was calculated 
for 600. The inspectors of the prison, in an address to the legis- 
lature of New-York, after stating that the number of prisoners 
was so great as to render frequent pardons indispensable, request 
the legislature to recommend to the general government, the 
establishment of a colony on the north-west coast of America, 
at or near Columbia River, or at Madison Island, to which con- 
viets may be transported. If the general govermment should 











object to this plan, they recommend, that the New-York legisla: 
ture establish such a colony, on the frontiers of the state.”—Re- 
corder. No. 48. Nov. 26, 1816. 


In view of this extraordinary paragraph, religion and 
humanity unite in asking the following questions :— 

First. How may we rationally account for this increase 
of crimes, and of convicts? 

Second. What opinion should we entertain of the pro- 
ject for settling a colony, by the transportation of crimi- 
nals ? 

Third. What course can be adopted better than the one 
proposed ? 

The complaint of an increase of crimes, and of convicts, 
is not confined to New-York ; it is so general in our coun 
try, that it is time to investigate the causes, and, if possi- 
ble, to apply some remedy. 

The natural inctease of population may, perhaps, account 
for some portion of the evil. The influx of foreigners 
who had been inured to crime, during the wars of Europe, 
may account for a still greater portion. But may we stop 
here? No, verily. What other cause, then, may be assign- 
ed? the enormous increase of crimes and convicts, com- 
plained of, M&s principally occurred within four years.— 
Now let it be observed, that within five years, our country 
has expended one hundred, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, in supporting ‘‘ a school of vice.” 
Is it not probable that this expense, considering the oppor- 
tunity which the scholars had to learn, would produce 
some effects? can such a number of scholars, as were edu- 
cated in the business of pillage and piracy, robbery and 
murder, under the sanction of publick authority, be let 
loose upon the community without some display of the 
proficiency they had made? what better is to be expected 
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of them, when deprived of the pay they had been accus- 
tomed to receive for such business, than that they should 
follow their trade for private advantage? by such an edu- 
cation, the habits of men are easily formed ; but, perhaps 
not so easily relinquished. Many of them on entering the 
school, might be struck with horrour at the deeds they wit- 
nessed ; but, by continuing in the school, those deeds be- 
came familiar and congenial to their feelings and habits. 
Having formed habits of idleness and vice, on returning 
home, many of them would feel an aversion to labour, and 
would prefer their more recent employment for obtaining a 
subsistence. 

Many of the scholars had, probably, made considerable 
advances in vice, before they entered the publick school ; 
and such of these, as survived the war, may be supposed 
to have become adepts in the arts of mischief. After hav- 
ing been disbanded, they would be very likely to show the 
community, that money had not been expended on them, 
for schooling, without effect. Others were young when 
they entered the school, and destitute of fixed habits of 
virtue; they would readily yield to the instructions to be 
obtained in such a situation; and soon learn to practice 
the vices, which they were taught by precept and example. 
Some, who had formed good habits before they entered the 
school, might be slow to adopt the vices of the camp; and 
a few might hold fast their integrity, and return to their 
friends uncontaminated. But examples of this class, are 
very rare, 

Had there, then, been no other way to account for the 
increase of crimes and convicts, but that of the “ school 
of vice,” we might have rationally accounted for the whole. 
Had all the scholars lived till the school was generally dis- 
missed, and had all these been turned out of employment 
at once, the number of crimes and convicts would, proba- 
bly, haye filled the country with dismay, from Mississippi 
3 
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to Maine. But a large number of the scholars died, while 
obtaining their education, and many are still retained in the 
school, and will probably end their days in that situation. 
It is, however, to be observed, that, although crimes may 
be more frequent in our cities, than they were during the 
war, it does not follow, that they are more frequent in the 
United States, nor that there is now a greater number of 
men who deserve to be confined in state prisons, To 
many, perhaps, the “ school of vice,” was a substitute for 
a state prison; and in this school, they could commit felo- 
nious deeds of the deepest dye, with impunity. Pillage, 
piracy, robbery and murder, were the arts which they were 
taught, the employments which were assigned them, and 
the deeds for which they were paid and praised.* It will, 


* Erasmus, in his letter on war, to the Abbot of St. Bertin 
says,—* do consider a moment, by what sort of persons it is ac- 
tually carried into execution ;—by a herd of cut-throats, debau- 
chees, gamesters, profligate wretches from the stews, the meanest 
and most sordid of mankind, hireling man-killers, (0 whom a lit- 
tle pay is dearer than life. These are your fine fellows in war, 
who commit the same villanies with reward and with glory in 
the field of battle, which in society, they formerly perpetrated 
at the peril of the gallows. 

* Besides all this, consider what crimes are committed under 
the pretence of war, while the voice of salutary law is compelled 
to be silent amidst the din of arms: what plunder, what sacri- 
lege, what ravages, what other indecent transactions, which can- 
not for shame be enumerated. Such a taint of mens’ morals can- 
not but continue its influence after a war is terminated.” “ What 
do you suppose the Turks think, when they hear of Christian 
kings raging against each other with all the madness of so many 
devils let loose ”” 

It is presumed that it was not the intention of Erasmus to 
apply his description of “ fine-fellows in war” to all who followed 
that dreadful occupation ; but that armies in general, have been 
im a considerable measure composed of such men as he described, 
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perhaps, be said, that the scholars were not taught or al- 
lowed to pillage, rob, and murder the people of the United 
States. And only such as had been declared enemies by the 
government ; and that such acts, when committed against de- 
clared enemies, are of a different nature from those com- 
mitted against their fellow citizens. Of a different nature ! 
—In what respect? is not the evil to the sufferers the 
same in both cases? is not the temper usually displayed 
the same in both cases? are not the acts in both cases con- 
trary to the rule, “ all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even the same to them ?” 

All men are brethren, and they are bound to love one 
another. Nor is it in the power of any government on 
earth, to dissolve the relation of brethren, or to absolve 
its subjects from their obligation to love their brethren of 
another tribe or state. Nor is there any man, of common 
sense and serious reflection, who can regard such acts of 
rapine, revenge and violence, as the proper fruits of love. 
And if not, what better excuse can be made for them, than 
the deplorable influence of custom, by which men are led 
to call evil good, and good evil? 

How great a number of the convicts were educated in 
the publick school, I know not. . Many who were thus in- 
structed, may have been concerned in educating others for 
state prisons. But, being more expert in mischief than 
their pupils, they may have escaped, while their inexpe- 
rienced disciples have been ensnared and taken. : 

Second. Our next inquiry is, what views should we en- 
tertain of the project for settling a colony with convicts ? 

As the experiment has been made in other countries, 
we should consider what has been its effects. From some 
articles in the Philanthropist, on transporting convicts to 
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truth and candour will never deny: Nor will they deny, that 
such wretches have often been eulogized as the saviours and the 
glory of their eountry, 
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Botany Bay, it appears, that the utility of the project is 
very questionable ; that it is far from operating favourably, 
as an example to prevent the commission of crimes ; that it 
has no tendency to reform the convicts, and that many of 
them return to Great Britain, “ two-fold more the children 
of hell, than before.’’ Indeed, it would be very natural to 
suppose, that a colony settled with such beings, would be a 
kind of hell upon earth, and as little adapted to reform a 
convict, as the more popular “ school of vice.” 

Should a colony be settled by such men, on the north- 
west coast of America, what great obstacles would there be 
in the way of their escape to the United States, or to 
other places, where they would be equally mischievous ? 
and what an influence would they have on the minds of the 
natives, to prepossess them against the christian religion! 

Should such a settlement be made on the frontiers of 
New-York, what security would their be that the exiles 
would not renew their depredations on society ? who would 
be willing to settle on the adjacent lands? and would not 
such acolony be very likely to occasion hostilities with the 
Indian tribes, if not with Great Britain? 

If these convicts’are to exist any where on earth, they 
should, unquestionably, be placed in situations which are, 
at once, favourable, to their reformation, and to the safety 
of society. Regarding them as brethren, we should seek 
their good. Regarding them as accountable beings, we 
shoyld seek to reform and save them. As many of them 
have been ruined in the publick “ school of vice,” we 
should regard them with compassion. 

Moreover, we should regard as brethren, our fellow be- 
ings of other states and countries, and not wantonly cast 
on them a brood of vipers of our own raising, ora class of 
beings who have, at great expense, been trained to mischief 
among ourselves. If a parent, by mismanagement, has ru- 
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ined his children, is it benevolent in him to cast the bur- 
den of their vices on other people? 

Third. What possible course can be adopted preferable 
to that of transportation or banishment? what can be done 
with convicts when the state prisons are full? or what bet- 
ter method than exile, can be proposed to prevent the in- 
crease of crimes and convicts? 

The state prisons, as they are now conducted, are a great 
improvement in the police of our country. But these im- 
provements are, probably, capable of being greatly improv- 
ed, and of being much better adapted to the reformation of 
the unhappy tenants. It should be a part of the study of 
statesmen, of Philanthropists, and of Christians, to devise 
ways and means, adapted to reform the vicious. If more 
such prisons are need{ul, they can be provided ; and proba- 
bly, more should be provided. -For crowding convicts to- 
gether in large numbers, tends to prevent rather than pro- 
mote reformation. 

It is not, however, compatibie with my present object, 
nor can I pretend to the requisile information, to give a de- 
tailed account of what may and ought to be done, for the 
reformation of such criminals. But all that can be done, 
should be done, by kind treatment, good instruction, and 
benevolent example. Harsh and haughty treatment of con- 
victs, is like ‘harsh and haughty preaching to sinners in 
general. It may, for a time, excite terrour, but it ulti- 
mately hardens the heart. Convicts, as well as other men, 
are more likely to be drawn than driven toreformation. 

Transportation has no tendency to diminish the number 
of either crimes or convicts. Crimes are crimes, in what- 
ever part of the world they may be committed: and con- 
victs are convicts, after transportation as well as before. 
If this mode would diminish the evils among ourselves, it 
would be by multiplying them in other places. But 
methods may be adopted, which would tend, not only to 
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prevent an increase of convicts, but to diminish the present 
number. Let as great liberality be shown by the govern- 
ment and the people, for the support of schools of virtue 
and peace, as they have shown in supporting schools of 
vice and war, and they will soon find a surprising change 
in the state of publick morals. And they ought certainly 
to be as ready to pay money for schools of reformation, 
as for schools of depravity. 

Men, who lost their morals and their disposition to earn 
a subsistence in useful occupations, by being sent to the 
* school of vice,’ have as strong claims on the govern- 
ment and on the community, as those who became cripples 
or invalids. Not, indeed, because crime and decrepitude 
are of the same nature—for they are not ; but because, both 
the convict and the invalid were really injured by being 
sent to such a school: or if you please to say, that the 
invalid was injured in the service of his country, you may 
say the same of the convict. And surely it ought not to 
be regarded as a more serious injury for a man to be de- 
prived of a leg or an arm, than to be deprived of a sense 
of moral obligations, or of regular habits of industry. 

In whatever manner a man has been really injured by 
the measures of government, he haa a claim on publick com- 
passion. Let then a suitable portion of publick property 
be devoted to the purpose of providing, in*the best man- 
ner, for the reformation of convicts, and of others, who 
have been injured in the * school of vice.” Thus the 
number of those already on the list will be annually de- 
cregsing, by death or reformation, and probably by both. 
The property thus deyoted, if judiciously managed, will 
operate both as a “ sinking fund” and a “ saving bank.” 

But a still greater portion of property should be devot- 
ed to the rising generation, in training them up in habits 
of virtue, industry and peace, to prevent their becoming 
successors to the present class of convicts and ruined men, 
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We will first suppose the expense and waste of the 
late war to be one hundred millions of dollars. Now let it 
be asked—Had this enormous sum been judiciously appro- 
priated for the support of schools of virtue, useful know- 
ledge and industry, would there have been such ground 
for the present complaints of an increase of crimes and 
convicts? It isno presumption to say—there would not. 

Let it be further supposed, that, at the commencement 
of the late war, there were, in the United States, three 
millions of children and young people, who were, capable 
of profiting in schools of virtue and peace, and that 
these were divided into classes of thirty scholars each. 
This would have made a hundred thousand schools; and 
the hundred millions of dollars would have paid a hundred 
thousand instructors for three years, at the rate of one 
thousand dollars each for that term of time, or $3335 
annually. 

This compensation would, indeed, have been small, com- 
pared with what is given t6 instructors in the ‘school of 
vice,”’ and in some parts of the country it would have been 
very inadequate; but on an average through the United 
States it might have been sufficient. If not, it would have 
been easy to remedy the defect by diminishing the number 
of instructors, and assigning to each a greater number of 
scholars. 

Had a plan of this benevolent character been adopted, 
instead of the “ school of vice,” what a favourable. influ- 
ence it might have had on the morals of our country! Men 
are as capable of being benefited by a virtuous education, 
as of being ruined by a vicious one. The present depra- 
vity of the nations of Christendom, is more to be ascribed 
to the neglect of virtuous education, and the influence of 
sanguinary schools and customs, than to any other causes 
whatever. . 

It may be said, that according to the calculation for a 
hundred thousand schools of virtue, the hundred millions 
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of dollars would have been expended on the youth, and 
nothing left to provide for the reformation of convicts. 

To this it may be replied,—that probably the experise 
and waste of property by the war, was enough more than 
the hundred millions of dollars, to make the most ample 
provision for convicts, and for those who still live by pil- 
lage, piracy, and robbery. But if not enough, you may 
add to the overplus of the hundred millions in the late 
war, what has since been expended in preparing for another. 
Then you will probably have a sum sufficient to give 
every convict such a pension that he can afford to give up 
his trade, and retire from business. And it may be sub- 
mitted to the reader’s reflection, whether it would not be 
as rational, as christian, and as well for the country, to 
expend the publick revenue in hiring thieves, robbers and 
pirates to renounce their employments, as in preparing 
others to follow their dreadful examples. 

Had the property and the time which have been wasted 
in Christendom within a century, for the support of san- 
guinary customs and schools of depravity, been wisely 
appropriated for meliorating the condition, and improving 
the character of the human family, the world at this period 
might have been a paradise, compared with its present 
situation. But, while the rulers of Christendom have 
pretended to favour the interests of virtue and religion, 
they have expended the treasures and the blood of their 
subjects in supporting schools and customs, which tended 
to defeat the very design of Christianity, and to render 
abortive every effort for the reformation of mankind. Con- 
sidering the immense sums which have been expended for 
schools of depravity, and how popular the savage exploits 
of war have been ; instead of having any reason to won- 
der that there are so many thieves and robbers, pirates 
and murderers, we have reason to be thankful that the 
number is not greater by ten to one. 
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Shall then the rulers of Christian nations be any longer 
encouraged in supporting a custom which tends to fill their 
respective countries with crimes and malefactors, and 
which makes such a wanton and immense sacrifice of pro- 
perty, happiness and life? Shall not all who wish to be 
regarded as Christians, or 48 men of virtue and humanity, 
cordially unite, to encourage rulers, to abolish’ the “ school 
of vice,” and to make a fair experiment of the power, the 
tendency, and the value of Christian education? 

It not only may be expected, but, in fact, it is expected, 
that the habits and characters of men will be, in a great 
degree, influenced and formed by their education, their pur- 
suits, and their mode of obtaining a subsistence. Accord- 
ingly, we do not expect to see the mild,’ benign, and for- 
bearing virtues of the gospel, in those who have been 
educated in hostile camps, or in ships of war; nor do 
we expect to see the ferocious, revengeful and blood-thirsty 
ambition of the warriour, in those who have been educated 
as Quakers or Moravians. There may be exceptions, in 
both cases, but they are exceptions to a general rule—and 
so uncommon, that they excite wonder when they occur. 
Let a pacifick education become popular, thorough and 
universal, and the nations will learn war no more. When 
the fountain is dried up, the streams will cease to flow; 
when governments shall have done authorizing rapine and 
murder by their own laws and examples, crimes will be 
less frequent, and convicts less numereus.* 


* Since this article was prepared for the press, I have seen, 
in a newspaper, an account of a discussion in a Legislature, in 
which one of the parties imputed the increase of crimes and 
convicts to the existence of Penitentiaries or state prisons. 
The publick will now judge, which of the modes of accounting 
for these evils is the most rational. 

A 





CAUSES OF WAR, BY ERASMUS. 


“Tr is a truth to be lamented, rather than denied, that if any 
one examines the matter carefully and faithfully, he will find 
almost all the wars of Christians to have originated either in folly 
or in wickedness. 

“First in folly; as for instance, young men, born to rule, 
totally unacquainted with themselves and the world about them, 
have been inflamed, with the love of martial glory, by the bad 
examples of their forefathers, and the silly stories of heroes, as 
they are called, in which foolish writers have trumpeted the fame 
of foolish princes. Our Iliad, or history of war, like Homer's 
Iliad, contains, as Horace says, nothing but a history of the wrath 
of silly kings, and of people as silly as they. 

“ Next, as I said, our wars arise from wickedness. ‘There are 
kings who go to war for no other reason, than that they may 
with greater ease establish despotick authority over their own 
subjects at home. For in a time of peace, the power of parlia- 
ments, the dignity of magistrates, the vigour of the laws, are great 
impediments to a prince who wishes to exercise arbitrary power. 
But when once a war is undertaken, the chief management 
devolves to a few, who call themselves ministers of executive 
government; and who, for the general safety, assume the privi- 
lege of conducting every thing according ‘to their own humour, 
demanding unlimited confidence from the people, and the pro- 
foundest secrecy. ‘These persons, in such a conjuncture, who 
are the prince’s favourites, are all exalted to places of honour 
and profit; and those» whom the prince dislikes are turned off 
and neglected, as forming a dangerous opposition. 

“ Now is the time for raising as much money as their hearts 
ean wish. In short, now is the time when they feel, that they 
are monarchs not in name only, but in very deed and truth, 
monarchs with a vengeance. In the mean time, the leaders play 


into one another’s hands, till they have eaten up the people, root 
and branch.” 
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Such views of the causes of war, were written by Eras- 
mus, about three hundred years ago. Had he lived from 
that day to this, he would probably have seen no reason for 
altering his opinion. Is it not then desirable, that people, 
in general, should be better informed on this subject; that 
they should understand the nature of these moral volca- 
noes, and the true causes of their frequent eruptions, that 
the proper remedies may be applied. 

Let writers cease to trumpet the praises of “foolish 
princes” and wicked men, who have sacrificed the blood 
and happiness of their fellow beings on the altars of 
their ungodly ambition; or, rather, let the characters and 
conduct of such inhuman monsters, be exhibited in its true 
light, then few will be disposed to follow their destructive 
examples. 

But as long as writers shall be so ‘foolish’’ as to ap- 
plaud men for mischief, and the people love to have it so; 
as long as they can glory in the sanguinary deeds of their 


ancestors, and rehearse, with delight, the worse than “silly 
stories of heroes,’ as the most abandoned murderers are 
often called! so long we may expect that the earth will be 
filled with violence and war, and that Christian nations will 
have “ blood to drink,” as a recompense for their folly in 
praising the destroyers of mankind. 


APPLICATION OF MR. WILLIAM PIT?T’S ANSWER TO THE 
PROPOSITION FOR A GRADUAL ABOLITION OF THB 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


In the course of the debates in the British House of 
Commons, on the motion for abolishing the slave-trade, a 
proposition was made for a “gradual abolition.”’ In sup- 





port of this proposition, various arguments were advanced 
by gentlemen who admitted the trade to be a moral evil. 


“ Mr. Pitt rejoiced that the debate had taken a turn which 
Contracted the question into narrow limits. 'The matter then in 


dispute was merely as to the time at which the abolition should 
take place,” , 


He reasoned thus :— 


“Why ought it to be abolished at all? Because it is an incu- 
rable injustice—a moral evil. How much stronger, then, is the 
argument for immediate, than gradual, abolition! If, on the ground 
of a moral evil, it is to be abolished at last, why ought it not 
now? Why is injustice to be suffered to remain for a single 
hour ?” 

“ I will now notice the objection, that other nations would not 
give up the slave-trade if we were to renounce it. If the trade 
is stained but by a thousandth part of the criminality charged 
upon it, the House ought immediately to vote its abolition. 
This miserable argument, if persevered in, would be an eternal 
bar to the annihilation of the evil. How is it ever to be eradi- 
eated, if every nation is thus prudentially to wait till the concur- 
rence of all the world shall be obtained ? 

“‘ How much more justly will other nations say, Great-Britain, 
free as she is, just and honourable as she is, not only has not 
abolished, but has refused to abolish the slave-trade. She has 
investigated it well. Her Senate bas deliberated upon it. It is 
plain, then, that she sees no eyilin it. With this argument we 
should furnish the othr nations of Europe, if we were again to 
refuse to put an end to this cruel traffick. 

“ Already we have suffered one year to pass away; and now, 
when the question is renewed, not only has ‘this wretched argu- 
ment been revived, but a proposition is made for the gradual 
abolition of the trade. J know, indeed, the difficulty of reforming 
long established abuses; but, in the present case, by proposing 
some other period than the present, by prescribing some condi- 
tion, by waiting for some contingency, perhaps, till we have 





obtained the eencurrence of Europe—a concurrence which, I 
believe, never yet took place at the commencement of any 
one improvement in policy or morals. I fear that this most 
enormous evil will never be redressed. Is it not folly to wait 
for the stream to run down before we cross the bed of its chan- 
nel? Alas! we might wait for ever. The river will still flow 
on. We shall be no nearer the object we have in view, 50 
long as the step, which alone can bring us to it, is not taken.” 


Such was the reasoning of Mr. Pitt against the plan for 
a * gradual abolition” of the slave-trade. Let it then be 
applied for the immediate abolition of war. 

Is not war as clearly a “ moral evil” as the slave trade? 
Can it exist but by injustice, wickedness and murder? 
If not, why should it be tolerated fora single day? Is it 
not the duty of every man to do all he can for the imme- 
diate destruction of a monster, which has its very existence 
in sin, and which lives on human sacrifices ? 

Governments, in dealing with pirates, robbers, and incen- 
diaries, never think of proposing to these culprits a gradual 
abolition of their abominable trades. Nor should rulers 
be less prompt in abolishing their own vicious customs, 
than they wish subjects to be in abolishing theirs. To 
propose a “ gradual abolition” of war, would be as absurd, 
or indeed the same thing, as to propose a gradual abolition 
of injustice, piracy, rapine, and human butchery. 

The great objection against an immediate abolition of the 
slave-trade, was, that other nations would not give it up if 
Great Britain “ should renounce it.” A similar objection 
is now made against the abolition of war. But why may 
not a gang of thieves or robbers make the same plea, and 
refuse to give up their disgraceful occupation till all of the 
same trade shall be agreed for its abolition ? 

Let it, however, be remembered, that Great Britain did 
abolish the slave-trade, before it was known that any 
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other nation of Europe would follow the example. What 
have been the consequences? One government after ano- 
ther has had its eyes opened, and given up the trade; and 
there is now a great probability that every government in 
Europe will soon set its face against this evil. Had our 
government and that of Great Britain done no more than 
to decree a “gradual abolition;” it is probable that the 
slave-trade, with all its horrours, would have been popular 
at the present time. 

Such is the natural course of events. As soon as we 
can be certain that one nation has fully determined to 
abolish war; we may be sure that others will follow the 
example. Let those who formed the “ Holy League,” 


but adhere to its principles, and all the nations of Europe 
will abandon the savage custom. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Aut human institutions are stamped with imperfection; and 
the best of them are capable of being improved by time and expe- 
rience. Considering the circumstances under which the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society originated, the smallness of its funds, and 
the powerful prepossessions it had to encounter, it was not to 
be expected that the first Report of its officers, would contain a 
list of facts either very numerous, splendid, or interesting. Such 
an institution, like a child in its infancy, requires time to grow 
up and come to maturity. Its first efforts will naturally be fee- 
ble, and often display the want of that wisdom which experi- 
ence alone can give. 

Some inconvenience appears to have resulted from the want 
of a matured system of operation; and a consequent delay of 
distributing publications according to the directions of the board, 

Excepting the Circular Letter, the distribution of pamphlets 
was of a date so recent, that little information of their effect 
could be expected at this time. Still, something has been 
done in the course of the year; some impression has been 
made, and effects produced ; and some information has been re- 
ceived favourable to the objects of the society. 
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Two thousand and five hundred copies of a Circular Letter 
‘vere printed, and the greater part of them have been distributed 
in the United States. Some copies have been sent to Europe, 
and some to the neighbouring British Provinces. 

An edition of two thousand copies of the Sermon on War, by 
the Rev. Mr. Channing, has been printed at the expense of the 
society. 

In refunding the half of the annual subscription, it was the aim 
of the committee to furnish each member with two copies of 
the Sermon on War, one copy of a Solemn Review of the Custom 
of War, and three numbers of the Friend of Peace, including 
what had been received by many of the members, of No. 4. 
The six pamphlets, at the wholesale price, amounted, precisely, 
to the half dollar to be refunded. 

In compliance with the vote of the board, the committee have 
sent to the several Colleges in New-England, thirty-eight com- 
plete sets of all the publications, which have been Circulated by 
the society, namely, the Circular Letter, the Solemn Review, 
six numbers of the Friend of Peace, and the Sermon on War. 
One set was assigned to each College Library, and one to each 
literary society in the several Colleges, “ known to have a Li- 


A set of all the publications, except the Circular Letter, has 
been presented to several gentlemen who had contributed to the 
funds of the society, without becoming members; but they are 


gentlemen whom the society would gladly acknowledge as,mem- 
bers, should it be their pleasure to give their names for that 
purpose. 

In addition to what has been done by distributing the Sermon 
on War, gratuitously, some copies of the Solemn Review, and 
of the Friend of Peace have been sent to members, as agents; 
and a few to gentlemen of reputation and influence, in distant 
places, for the purpose of procuring additional subscribers, and 
exciting attention to the objects of the society. 

The following is intended as a correct statement of the dis- 


tributions which have been made, including the distribution to 
the members of the society : 


Of the Circular Letter, - - - - . - 2260 

Solemn Review, - - - 232 
—— different Numbers of the Friend of Peace, - - 925 
—— Sermon on War, - - - - - 1403 


In all, 4820 
There is now in the hands of the Executive Committee : 
Of the Circular Letter, - - - - 240 


—— Sermonon War, - - - - - 590 
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The copies sent to agents for procuring subscribers, will, 
Woubtless, be returned, or, instead of them, the names of subscri- 
bers to the society. Several names have already been reported, 
which were procured by copies thus distributed. 

That impressions have been made, and effects produced, 
favourable to the objects of the society, may appear from the 
following facts :— 

The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
have, by vote, and by an interesting address to the publick, ap- 
proved the object of the society, and recommended, “ that the 
members of this Convention become members of the society ; 
and that they severally use their influence to induce others to 
become members, and to promote the formation of Auxiliary 
Peace Societies iu their respective vicinities.” 

The General Association of Massachusetts Proper, in a Pasto- 
ral Address to the churches, have spoken of Peace Societies, 
in language sufficiently respectful. These are the words of the 
Address :—“ Should Peace Societies be extended, they will be 
handmaids, or rather guardian angels, to other benevolent in- 
stitutions. No means seems so likely to produce universal 
peace, as the influence of such societies.” 

The united testimony of two such respectable bodies of the 
Ministers of religion, communicated to the churches, must natu- 
rally make a powerful impression and lead many to reflect. 

Since the formation of the society, more than one hundred 
and thirty respectable members have been added. The present 
number of members, already reported, is one hundred and seven- 
ty-three, of which more than fifty are ministers of religion ; and 
2 considerable number are Laymen of high standing, and who 
would be an honour toany society. 

Had no other facts come to our knowledge, those which have 
been mentioned might well encourage the heart of every friend 
of peace. But information has been received from different sec- 
tions of the United States, and from foreign countries, which 
affords still further ground for rejoicing in hope. For it clearly 
appears, that the wonder-working God has been exciting his 
children, in various parts of the world, to reflect on the barba- 
rous and antichristian character of war, and to exert themselves 
for the abolition of this tremendous scourge of man. 

Information has been received, that the Peace Society in 
New-York is in a growing state ; that a Peace Society has been 
formed in Ohio; and that the principles of peace are rapidly 
gaining ground in different parts of the country. 

Nor is it in America alone that the God of peace has been 
opening the eyes of his children, on this interesting subject. 
Even prior te the formation of our society, he had shown that 
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the hearts of kings and emperours were in his hand, by excit- 
ing three powerful sovereigns to unite in a holy league. Four 
other powers have since been added, and now, seven of the Eu- 
ropean governments have bound themselves, by a solemn cove- 
nant, to make the precepts of the gospel their guide, both in 
governing their respective subjects, and in their treatment of 
each other. And the preservation of peace is the avowed ob- 
ject of the alliance. 

In Great Britain, also, the eyes of many have been opened. 
A society for the abolition of war has been founded ; and the 
subject of war has been discussed with great freedom and ability. 

It has also been recently announced, that the Prince Regent 
has signified to the allied sovereigns, that although the form of the 
British constitution prevents his signing the treaty, called the 
Holy League, yet they “have his entire concurrence in the 
principles they expressed, and in -the declaration they have 
made ” 


Admitting the possibility, and even the probability, that the 
alliance for the preservation of peace wiil be violated, and that 
there will again be wars in Europe prior to the happy day, when 
the nations shall learn war no more,—still the Holy League 
may be of vast advantage. It is calculated to call the attention 
of people, of all classes, to the destructive character of war. It 
opens a door for a free discussion of its nature and principles, 
hoth from the pulpit and the press. Of course, the number of the 
friends of peace will be continually increasing, till their combin- 
ed influence shall put an end to the game of blood. 

Intelligence of all the foregoing facts has been received since 
the origin of the Massachusetts Peace Society; and there are 
still other facts which demand our notice. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island, New-York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the 
leading characters in the Society of Friends have displayed a 
benevolent and persevering spirit, by circulating, extensively, 
publications in favour of peace, without any partial regard to 
the denomination from which they originated. They rejoice 
in the existence of Peace Societies among Christians of other 
denominations ; and they have both the ability and the disposi- 
tion to afford important aid. 

It should be added, that in the course of the past year, a sur- 
prising number of benevolent institutions have been founded, 
of various names, and for various purposes. Each of which 
may be regarded as an auxiliary to Peace Societies, and Peace 
Societies as auxiliaries to each of them. 

It may now be asked, what institution was ever founded for 
a nobler object, than the abolition of war and the preservation 
ef peace? If by diffusing the peaceful principles and spirit of the 
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gospel we effect the abolition of war, we abolish the “school of 
vice” and depravity, and establish in its room the school of 
Christian virtue and benevolence ; we dry up the sources of de- 
solating ambition, and open a new channel for the display of 
heroism, and the attainment of glory ; nay, we obstruet the road 
to perdition, and lay open and illuminate the path of life. 

We may further ask, what institution, which had the custom 
of ages, the habits of education, the ambition of the aspiring, and 
the prejudices of a world to encounter, was ever blessed with 
brighter prospects of success, at its first anniversary, than the 
Massachusetts Peace Society? When this society was formed, 
with what a gloom was it surrounded! except when it looked 
up tothe Father of lights, or into the gospel of his Son. ‘Those 
who first conversed on the subject, hardly knew whom it would 
be proper to consult, or where to look for a sufficient number 
of members to be called a society. Not a syllable had reached our 
country respecting the pacifick League of the three sovereigns; 
and nothing, perhaps, was more remote from expectation than 
such a phenomenon. It was, indeed, a formidable objection in the 
minds of many against joining the society, that nothing of the 
kind was known to exist in Europe. But now this objection is 
obviated; the gloom which accompanied the dawn is dispelled, 
and the Sun or Peace is above the horizon. It may be occa- 
sionally eclipsed, or its light may be partially obstructed by in- 
tervening clouds ; yet it will pursue its course, till it shall shine 
with meridian splendour. 

It is also a fact, whieh demands our gratitude, that notwith- 
standing the general prepossession, that wars are as inevitable as 
earthquakes and tempests, and that an effort to abolish them 
would be both useless and dangerous, and little less than fighting 
against the Almighty; yet these preposeessions have been gradu- 
ally subsiding, or at least they have not been suffered to display 
themselves in acts of hostility against the society. Some things 
have indeed been written, from a misapprehension of the ob- 
jects of the society, but much less than might naturally have 
been anticipated, and probably very little, compared with what 
would have appeared, had the writers been met with intemperate 
replies. 

The friends of peace have no need to adopt a course of angry 
altercation in defence of their principles. Candid appeals to 
the understanding, the conscience, and the heart, are much bet- 
ter adapted to advance the cause of peace. Strong preposses- 
sions are not to be instantaneously removed; nor by other than 
friendly and peaceable means. Harshness and asperity are much 
more likely to fix and increase prejudices, than to eradicate 
them. Besides, in pleading the cause of peace, it would be very 
indecorous and inconsistent to indulge any other than a pacifick 
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spirit. Soft words turn away wrath; they also open the ears 
and conciliate the affections of reasonable and reflecting men. 

It is, however, much to the honour of those of our fellow- 
citizens, who have doubted the utility of Peace Societies, that 
they have so generally adopted the principle of Gamaliel, and 
let us alone, till it should appear whether this counsel and this 
work were of men, or of God. And we may devoutly hope 
that they will not much longer be kept in suspense, on a ques- 
tion of such importance to themselves, to us, and to the world. 

Christians have long been in the habit of commemorating, at 
this season of the year, the birth of rme Prince or Peace. It 
is now eighteen hundred and sixteen years since the anthem of 
Angels was heard by the Shepherds of Bethlehem—* Glory to 
God in the highest; and on earth peace; good will towards 
men.” It was at this season of the last year, that the Emperour 
Alexander proclaimed, in Russia, the pacifick Alliance. In the 
same month, the Peace Society was formed in Ohio. At this sea- 
son of the last year, the Massachusetts Peace Society had its 
origin. ‘The avowed object in all these recent institutions, is, to 
carry into effect the grand and benignant purpose of God, in 
sending his Son as the Prince of Peace. 

‘Thus said the benevolent Messiah—* The Son of man came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” His doctrines, 
his precepts, his prohibitions, his examples, and his prayers, were 
all adapted {to such a heavenly purpose. In subserviency to 
this purpose, our society was formed. ‘To this end all its ope- 
rations should be directed. And what can be more animating 
than the thought of being workers together with God, for the 
redemption of our race, from the oppressions, the crimes, and 
the miseries of war; and for the establishment of peace and 
good willin a world of intelligent beings for whom the Saviour 
died, and who have for ages been in the habit of destroying one 
another, and of glorying in their shame. 

From divine prophesies, and from what God has already done, 
we may derive hope and animation. But let us never indulge 
the thought, that those predictions which involve the agency of 
men, will be accomplished without that agency. Having put 
our hands to the plough, let us never look back. Having en- 
listed as soldiers of the Prince of Peace, let us quit ourselves 
like men. With our minds deeply impressed with the bloody 
and revengeful character of war, and its contrariety to the 
spirit of our religion, let us resolve, in the language of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, “ Never, never will we desist, till we have wiped 
away this scandal from the Christian name.” * 


* On the day of the Annual aeonting, a letter was received from 
’ 


the Hon. Samuel Freeman, of Portland, announcing the pleasing iotel- 
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The first Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety was held in Boston, at the Chauncey Place, December 26, 
1816; and the above Keport was read, accepted, and ordered 
to be printed. 
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His Hon. Wm. Phillips, President. 
Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice-President. 

Elisha Ticknor, Esq. Treasurer. 

Rev. T. M. Harris, D.D. Recording Secretary. 
Rev. Noah Worcester, Corresponding Secretary. 
















Trustees. 





Rev. John Foster, D. D. Rev. Daniel Sharp, 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. John Kenrick, Esq. 
Professor Levi Hedge, William Wells, Esq. 


OFFICERS APPOINTED BY THE BOARD For 1817. 


Counsellors of the Corresponding Secretary. 


Rev. John Foster, D. D. Rev. Joseph M‘Kean, L. L. D. 
Rev. Jonathan Homer, Rev. W. E. Channing. 
Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. 










Executive Committee. 








Rev. N. Worcester, Rev. John Pierce, 
Rev. J. Foster, D. D. Hon. Samuel Haven, 
Rev. Ezra Ripley, D. D. John Tappan, Esq. 








Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. 













ligence, that printed Proposals fora Peace Society, in Cumberland 
County, were in circulation, and that several Ministers of religion, 
and other respectable characters had already given their names. 

A letter has, also, been recently received frem England, dated the 
4th Oct. 1816, announcing, that rwo Peace Societies had been formed 
in London; that THRree editions of the “ Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War,’ had already been published; ‘that application had 
then been made for a fourth; that various other pamphlets on the 
subject, were in circulation; some new ones about to be printed; 
and that considerable attention had been excited among Christians 
of different denominations. 


. 








MEMBERS OP THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER IN EACH TOWN. 


Boston—55. 
Anderson, John 
Bingham, Caleb 
Baker, Joseph 
Burdit, J. W. 
Boynton, Amos 
Blanchard, J. P. 
Bullard, Charles 
Channing, W. E. Rev. 
Cummings, Jacob A. 
Cleaveland, Charles 
Dawes, Thomas, Hon. 
Drew, John 
Davis, John, Hon. 
Dearborn, Benjamin, Esq. 
Eliot, John 


Freeman, James, Rev. D. D. 


Frothingham, N. L. Rev. 
Grew, John 

Huntington, J. Rev. 
Homes, Henry 

Homer, G. J. 

Hill, Henry, Esq. 

Hale, David 

Lowell, C. Rev. 

Morrill, James, Deacon 
May, Samuel, Deacon 
May, Joseph, Colonel 
Parker, Isaac, Hon. 
Parkman, Samuel, Esq. 
Parkman, F. Rev. 
Parsons, William, Esq. 
Phillips, W. Lt. Governour 
Paul, Thomas, Rev. 
Rand, Isaac, Dr. 

Russell, N. P. 

Rich, Benjamin 

Ropes, William 

Sharp, Daniel, Rev. 
Smith, Isaac, Rev. 
Salisbury, Samuel, jun. 
Sewall, Joseph, Esq. 
Ticknor, E. Esq. 
Tappan, John, Esq. 
Tappan, Lewis 
Tuckerman, Edward, jun. 
Thacher, Peter O. Esq. 


Thacher, 8. C. Rev. 
Thomas, Isaiah, jun. 
Vose, Thomas 

Ware, Henry, Rev. 
Wells, William, Esq. 
Wallcut, Thomas 
White, James 

Webster, Redford, Esq. 
Walley, S. H. Deacon 


Cambridge—18. 
Gannett, Caleb, Esq. 
Gannett, T. R. Rev. 
Cutler, Samuel 
Davenport, Rufus 
Fisk, William 
Hedge, Levi, Professor 
Hilliard, W. Esq. 
Holmes, Abiel, Kev. D. D. 
Hemmenway, Rufus 
Hayden, John 
Kirkland, J. T. Rev. President 
M‘Kean, Joseph, Rev. Professor 
Messenger, Henry 
Underwood, Jonas 
Ware, Henry, Rev. Professor 
Walton, John 
Wheeler, John 
Williams, John, Dr. 


Salem—16. 

Abbot, J. E. Rev. 
Bolles, Lucius, Rev. 
ea ey, Abiel 

bney, John, , 
Dabney, E. G. eed 
Emerson, Brown, Rev. 
Gibbs, William 
Gibbs, J. W. 
Jenks, John 
Kimball, Eliphalet 
King, James 
Lawrence, T. B. 
Prince, J. Rev. D. D. 
Tucker, Ichabod 
Worcester, 8S. Rev. D. D. 
Worcester, J. RF. 








Brighton—14. 
Brooks, Samuel, 
Baldwin, Thaddeus 
Dana, Stephen, — 
Foster, John Rev. D. D. 
Holton, Benjamin, Major 
Herrick, John 
Knapp, Jacob N. 
Lyman, Asa, Rev. 
Moore, Francis, Dr. 
Parsons, Gorham, Esq. 
Pomeroy, Samuel, Esq. 
Parkman, John 
Twing, Amos, Deacon 
Worcester, N. Rev. 


Watertomn—12. 
Bigelow, Tyler, Esq. 
Bemis, Nathaniel 
Bemis, Nathaniel, Esq. 
Bemis, Seth 
Bemis, Luke 
Clapp, Aaron 
Coolige, Moses, Esq. 
Eliot,R. R. Rev. 

Hunt, Samuel* 
Hannewell, Walter, Dr. 
Patten, Isaac 

Whitney, Nathaniel, R. 


Byfield—11. 

Abbot, Abiel, Rev. 
Colman, Benjamin 
= Moses Esq 

ale, Daniel, " 
Lee, John 
Parsons, Eben. Esq. 
Parish, E. Rev. D. D. 
Pearley, Jacob 
Parker, Edwin 
Perkins, Ebenezer 
Tenney, Enoch. 


Nenwton—9. 
Eliot, Simon, General 
Grafton, J. Rev. 


Greenough, William, Rev. 


Homer, Jonathan, Rev. 
Hyde, Samuel 

Kenrick, John, Esq. 
Richardson, John, en: 
White, Ebenezer, Deacon 
Worcester, Samuel 
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Cue El een 
» Eli acon 
Hysen, Bes .* 


Leeds, James eee ew 
Prince, John, Rev. U Lay Ce 


Dedham—5. 
Bates, Joshua, Rev. 
Cogswell, William, Rev. 
Gay, Willard, Esq. 
Haven, Samuel, Hon. 
Wheaton, Jesse, Dr. 


Roxbury—5. 
Billings, Benjamio 
Bradford, John, Rev. 
Bartlett, John, Dr. 
Gray, Thomas, Rev. 
Porter, E. Rev. D. D. 


Charlestown—4. 
Foster, Jacob 
Goodwin, David, Esq. 
Hard, Isaac, Rev. 
Morse, Jedediah, Rev. 


Hingham—3. 
Colman, Henry, Rev. 
Kimball, Daniel 
Thaxter, Caleb. 


Medford—3. 
Bartlett, Abner, Esq. 
Osgood, David, Rev. D. D. 
Swan, Daniel, Dr. 


Norton—3. 
Clark, Pitt, Rev. 
Leonard, George, Esq. 
Wood, Joseph. 


Billerica—2. 
Cummings, H. Rev. D. D. 
Whitman, Nathaniel, Rev. 


Dorchester—2. 
Harris, T. M. Rev. D. D. 
Humphreys, James, Deacon. 


Northampton—2. 
Strong, Caleb, Hon. 
Tappan, Benjamin, Esq. 


* Deceased. 





Andover—1, 


Pearson, Eliphalet, Rey. L. L. D. 


Chelsea—1. 
Tuckerman, Joseph, Rev. 


Concord—1. 
Ripley, Ezra, Rev. D.D. 


Dover—1. 
Sanger, Ralph, Rev. 


Dennis—1. 
Haven, Joseph, Rev. 


Hopkinton—t. 
Howe, Nathaniel, Rev. 


Newbury—1. 
Kirby, John, Rev. 


Newburyport—1. 
White, Daniel A. Hon. 
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Northborough—1. 
Allen, Joseph, Rev. 


ones 1. 
Whitney, Peter, Rev. 


Waltham—1. 
Ripley, Samuel, Rev. 


Weymouth—1. 
Norton, Jaeob, Rev. 


West-Cambridge—1. 
Fiske, Thaddeus, Rev. 


Exeter, N. H.—1. 
Hildrith, Hosea. 


Portsmouth, N. H.—1. 
Putnam, Israel, Rev. 


Oxford, N. Y.—1. 
Gile, William. 


NOTE. 


Considerable pains has been taken to have the list of members 
correct, as to names, titles, and places of abode. Still some doubts 
exist, and the names of some who were supposed to be members, are 
not to be found in the Treasurer’s books. In order to a regular dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, it is important that the Exeeutive Committee 
should have a complete list of the members of the society; and any 
information which will enable them to correet the list will be very 
acceptable. 


Several names have been added since the annual meeting. The 


present number is 185, of which 58 are ministers of religion: “AND 
YET THERE IS ROOM.”’ 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CONTRAST. 
Mr. Philo Pacificus, 

Tous several emperours and kings seem disposed to 
relinquish their claims to immortality in the “Temple of 
Fame,” for spreading devastation and ruin among the hu- 
man species ; the petty heroes of the age, for ought that 
appears to the contrary, are as desirous as their predeces- 
sors, of obtaining the fancied boon ; and may, even now, be 
undertaking a prosecution for ifs attainment. For their 
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admonition, therefore, I send you the decision of two 
causes, transmitted to us, by Alexander Pope, Esq. report- 
er of the decisions madein that court. The contrast may 
be instructive to them; and should it produce its full effect, 
may save them from expending much blood, from _preclud- 
ing much virfue, from destroying much happiness, “ for 
that which profiteth not.” Z. 


A Troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
‘ Forthee, (they ery’d,) amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail’d in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee, whole nations fill’d with flames and blood, 
And swam to empire through the purple flood : 
Those ills we dar’d, thy inspiration own; 
What virtue seem’d, was done for thee alone.’ 
* Ambitious fools! (the queen replied and frown’d) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown’d; 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues moulder’d, and your names unknown 
A sudden cloud straight snatch’d them from my sight, 
And each majestick phantom sunk in night. 
Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien 
‘ Great idol of mankind ! we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 
But safe in deserts from th’ applause of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we liv’d unseen ; 
"Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves requite. 
DO let us still the secret joy partake, 
To follow virtue, ev’n for virtue’s sake.’ 
‘ And live there men who slight immortal fame ? 
Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
But, mortals! know, ’tis still our greatest pride 
‘To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise ! muses, rise! add all your tuneful breath, 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death.’ 
She said: in air the trembling musick floats, 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 
So soft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear, 
Ev’n listening angels lean’d from Heaven to hear : 
To farthest shores the’ ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 








THE FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. VIII. 


A RESPECTFUL ADDRESS TO THE MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
Breturen, 


Ix addressing you, I adopt the appellation of breth- 
ren, not as a Mason, but as a man, a Christian, a friend of 
peace. Tama stranger to your secrets, but not to your a- 
vowed principles. These 1 cordially approve. Of these 
you will suffer me to avail myself in calling your attention 
to an object which is deeply interesting to yourselves, to 
your posterity, and to the whole family of mankind—the ab- 
olition of war and the establishment of peace on earth. 

I have examined the Discourses of one of your chap- 
lains.* “ illustrating the principles, displaying the tendeney, 
and vindieating the design, of Free Masonry.” As these 
Diseourses were delivered on public occasions and published 
at the request of his brethren,—and as the author professes 
to have given. from personal knowledge, “ a faithful deline- 
ation of the spirit and principles” of your institution, I shall 
regard his testimony as valid and correet. Candour requires 
this of me ; for I have no evidence, nor any suspicion, of in- 
sincerity in these professions, as they relate to the genwine 
principles and objects of the institution. 1 know it has oft- 
en been said, that there are unworthy characters of your so- 
ciety ; but the same may justly be affirmed of other socie- 
ties, which are, nevertheless, entitled to high respeet, and 
whose avowed principles are taken from the oraeles of God. 

But as Christians in general have not been daly aware of 
the extent of their own principles, and of the benefits which 


* Rev. T, M. Harris, D. D. 
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would result to society if they were more fully reduced to 
practice ; so it may. have been—so it probably has been, with 
Free Masons. In reading the Discourses of your chaplain, 
I was much gratified with some passages, which I shall take 
the liberty to transcribe. They have excited a strong hope 
that the masonic institution is destined by Providence to be 
employed in a manner, which will free it from all suspicion, 
and greatly contribute to the happiness of the world. 

We are told that ** this institution inspires its members with 
the most exalted ideas of God, and leads to the exercise of the 
most pure and sublime piety :” that “ it interests us also in 
the duties and engagements of humanity ; produces an affee- 
tionate concern for the Welfare of all around us; and raising 
us superior to every selfish view, or party prejudice, fills the 
heart with an unlimited good will to man :” that “ all its 
plans are paeifie ;—in one hand it holds the olive branch of 
peace: and in the other the liberal donation of charity.” 
p- p- 49, 50. 

Again your preacher thus addresses you :—“ Recollect for 
ene moment, my brethren, the peculiar objects of our associ- 
ation. Is it not to form us to the habits and to the most lib- 
eral exercise of candour, forbearance and plaeability, hu- 
manity and peace? Are we not instructed to wear * the or- 
naments of a meek and quiet spirit,’ and to retain the law of 
kindness in our mouth? Are we not instructed not only to 
dwell together in unity, but to follow peace with all men ?” 
p. 66, 

Of your institution it is farther asserted :—* It eollects 
men of all nations and all opinions into one amiable and 
permanent association, and binds them by new and irrefra- 
gable obligations to the diseharge of every moral duty ; and 
thus becomes the most effectual support and brightest orna- 
ment of social life, and opens a wider channel for the eur- 
rent of hevevolent affections, and a new source of human 
happiness ” 

In summing up the whole in few words it is affirmed ;— 
* Tis laws are REASON and Equity ; its principles, BENEVO- 
Lence and Love ; its intention is PEACE ON EARTH 3 and its 
disposition, GooD WILL TOWARDS MEN.” p. 481. 
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Admitting this asa correct and “ faithful delineation,” 
who will not adopt the language which was quoted from a 
“ fine writer ?”—“I think we are warranted in coneluding’ 
that a society thus constituted, and which may be rendered 
so admirable an engine of improvement—far from deserving 
any reproach or contumelious treatment, deserves highly of 
the community.” 

As your institution is spread over all the countries of the 
world,—as “ it eolleets men of all nations and opinions into 
one amiable and permanent association,” it is easy to per- 
ceive that it “may be rendered an admirable engine of im- 
provement”—an engine for promoting peace on earth, and 
for abolishing wer. Indeed, you have no occasion to adopt 
any new principles to convert your Lodges into efficient and 
permanent Peace Societies. All that seems to be wanting 
is, to have the avowed principles of the institution thoroughly 
understood by its members, powerfully impressed on their 
minds, and resolutely carried into effect, 

Not only does your association embrace men of every 
country and every religion, but also men of almost every 
rank. Your members oceupy some of the highest stations in 
society. They can have influence in the houses of legisla- 
tion and in the cabinets of prinees and presidents And 
such is their number and such their situations, that. by eom- 
bining their influence and giving it a proper impulse and di- 
rection, they may produce a pacific and powerful effeet 
throughout the eivilized world. 

But profession is one thing and practice another. Your 
chaplain has the following pertinent remark: “ As a good 
picture strikes us more forcibly, and gives a more adequate, 
lively and impressive idea of the object than any deseription 
in words could do ; so goodness, or excellence of any kind, 
represented by precepts, does not so powerfully move the af- 
fections, as when we see it delineated in the life. Nor is 
there any thing, which can so effectually recommend any 
system as worthy of all acceptation—exelusive of its own in- 
trinsie worth—as its beneficial effects made visible in the 
character of its advocates. These carry with them undeni- 
able evidence of the value of those principles from whence 
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they flow, and whose tendency is conspicuously good.’* 
p- 124. 

In the Discourses, another consideration is found, which 
demands your most serious regard :—“ Since many of our 
forms and operations are necessarily secreted from common 
inspection, the generality of mankind will make up their o- 
pinion of the society from the deportment of its members. 
This ought to serve as a very powerful call to every one of 
us, uniformly and openly to display those qualities and yir- 
tues so strongly inculeated in our Lodge. ‘To little purpose 
shall we commend the institution, and boast of the excellence 
of its principles and purposes, if our lives give not corrobo- 
rative evidence to our assertions, and prove not the propriety 
of our encomiums.” p.p. 129, 130. 

The seereis of your society, more perhaps than any thing 
else, have excited, in many minds, distrust and suspicion ; 
and nothing could so effectually remove all suspicion of the 
objects of Masonry as an undisguised and united effort to 
earry into effect your avowed principles of benevolence and 
peace. That many private acts of beneficence and charity, 
towards indigent and suffering members, have been perform- 
ed by you: Lodges, is not doubted. And perhaps, as indi- 
viduals, you are not at all behind your fellow-citizens in o- 
ther acts of liberality and kindness. Still, to convince those 
who are unacquainted with your secrets, that publie good is 
the object or the tendency of the institution, something more 
than has yet appeared as the genuine fruits of masonry, may 
not only be desirable but inilispensible. 

Your association has been of long standing and of consid- 
erable extent; and its avowed objects and principles have, 
perhaps, been ever the same. These, if tney have any in- 
telligible meaning, are opposed to war, and in favour of 
peace. Yet I do not recolleet any record in history of a se- 
rious effort on the part of your societies, either to abolish, or 
to prevent, war. Notwithstanding all the ties of human, of 
Christian, and even of masonic brotherhood, have not mem- 
bers of your societies often met in the field of battle and per- 
ished by each other's hands ? Have they not also, like other 
inconsistent Christians, too frequently been instigators of 
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war, while the probability was, that the measures they pro- 
posed or urged, would oceasion the destruetion or misery of 
many thousands of unoffending fellow-beings, and even many 
of their masonic brethren ? And ean sueh conduet be eon- 
sistent with those principles of humanity, benevolence, and 
peace, which have been the “ boast” of Free Masons? 

The kind treatment which a Mason reeeives from his hre- 
thren, when taken captive in war, has often been mentioned 
as one of the benefits of the institution. But how inconsid- 
erable is this, when compared with what would probably re- 
sult, if the influence of your association should he employed, 
according to its principles, to prevent the dreadful havoc of 
war? If, in addition to all the other classes of friends of 
peace, which now exist in Europe and America, the masonic 
societies should unitedly east their influence inte the same 
scale, war would soon be stripped of its fascinating attrac- 
tions, and sink, as it deserves, into general disrepute. 

Allowance, however, ought to be made in behalf of Free- 
Masons, as well as others, for the influence of popular eus- 
tom during the long and dreadful reign of darkness and bar- 
barity. But is it not to be expected that now, when the hor- 
rid gloom is partially dispelled, the masonic fraternity will 
appear in the front rank of those who shall exert their in- 
fluence to put an end to a custom, which violates every prin- 
ciple of humanity and benevolence ? A respectable number 
of your brethren have already become members of a Peace 
Society. They have perceived and felt that the principles 
of the Peace Society were aceordant with the avowed prin- 
ciples and objeets of Masonry. Let this conviction and this 
feeling spread through all the Lodges in this and other coun- 
tries, and the secrets of your society will cease to be regard- 
ed as objections to the masonic institution. The friends of 
peace will rejoice in your influence, notwithstanding your se- 
erets, when they shall see the proper evidenee, that your 
‘intention is PEACE ON EARTH,” and your “ disposition, 
GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN.” 

Much, very much, may be depending on the part which 
masonic societies shall take in relation to the cause of peace. 
But after the frank and public avowal which you have made, 
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will it not be very extraordinary if you should withhold your 
influence and exertions, while others are engaged to dissemi- 
nate the principles and promote the objeets which you have 
deelared to be the principles and objects of your institution ? 
In such a ease, the admonitory language of your chaplain 
might be repeated in your cireles with great foree and pro- 
priety :—* To little purpose shall we commend the institu, 
tion and boast of the excellence of its principles, if our lives 
give not corroborative evidence to our assertions, and prove 
not the propriety of our encomiums.” 

Better things, however, are expected of you, “ though we 
thus speak.” You may have been waiting for an invitation 
to give to your Lodges the form of Peace Societies; or yeu 
may have suspended any public movement in favour of the 
cause of peace, from a desire to see what others could effect 
without your aid ; or that they might be more sensible of 
their need of your concurrence in a work of such magnitude. 
Or you may have been making arrangements in private, that 
_ all the Lodges should act in concert, and come forward to- 
gether with all their forces, as the friends of peace. I 
would rather impute your delay to almost any other cause 
than to insincerity in stating your principles. But as the 
object of “ peace on EARTH” is now fairly before the pub- 
lie, and as the principles of your institution are known,— 
until you shall take a decided and active part, the question 
will continually oceur.—Why do the masonic societies, at 
such a time as this, forbear to “ give corroborative evidence 
of their assertiéns, and to prove the propriety of their enco- 
miums >?” Why should they fail to evinee, by “ beneficial ef- 
fects made visible,’ that their “ intention” is “ pzacr on 
EARTH ?” 

“ Delays are dangerous ;”’ and a long delay on your part 
may involve consequences which you will forever lament. 
Suppose that, during the interval between the American rev- 
olution and the last war in which our country was engaged, 
the masonic societies in Great Britain and the United States 
had properly exerted their influence, aceording to their prin- 
ciples, to prolong the blessings of peace ; is it not probable, 
nay, is it not demonstrable, that they might ave prevented 
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the expenditures, the crimes, and the miseries of the late 
war? ‘To this question I think no intelligent and honest 
Mason will ever give a negative answer. Is it not then an 
awful consideration, that so much bleod has been shed, so 
much suffering endured, and so many souls prematurely har- 
ried into eternity, in consequence of a negleet on the part of 
men, whose avowed prineiples bind them to do all they ean, 
to promote peace, and to prevent war? And shall not this 
eonsideration excite you to the most faithful exertions te 
prevent the reeurrence of similar calamities ? suas 


A FRANK COMMUNICATION, WITH AN IMPORTANT EX 
TRACT FROM GAILLARD. 


To the Author of the Essays entitled “ The Friend of Peace.” 


Sir, 


Iam one of a very numerous elass of your readers, 
who have been charmed with your philanthropy and admired 


your zeal, but have despaired of your success. I have not en- 
thusiasm enough, and probably not sufficient purity, to hope, 
or expeet such a reformation in the human character and 
eonduet, as an universal abandonment of war would evinee. 
I should wish for such an event, as earnestly, as you 
would. if one could wish in the absence of all hope. Yet, 
sir, I do not think your essays without use. Fthink them ef 
great value, of inestimable worth. If they may not be per- 
mitted by the cons(itution of human nature to produce their 
full effects, yet if they tend, as 1 sincerely believe they do, 
to make men think more seriously on this awful subject, if 
they will make one thoughtless statesman or politician 
pause, before he gives his vote on the question of an appeal 
to arms, your laboar will not have been in vain. Thousands 
of human beings may, from a single doubt, so excited, be 
snatched from premature death, from great suffering, or from 
what is perhaps worse, extreme pollution and erimes insep- 
arable from a state of war. I have expressed to you in eon- 
versation my doubts of the ultimate success of your associa- 
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tion. but I have never thought lightly of your efforts ; and to 
show you my good will toward your institution, Ll send you a 
translation of part of the Preface to a modern French work, 
in which your ideas are very ably enforced. It is not to be 
despised because it comes from a nation, which has not of 
late furnished many examples of the pacific virtues. ‘The 
author is a Monsieur Gaillard, formerly member of the 
French Academy, and of the Academy of Inseriptions and 
Belles Lettres in France. I need not say to you, that these 
tities show not only pretensions to great literary merit, but 
that the person. who had won them, lived before that revolu- 
tion, which subverted at the same moment the altar and the 
throne. ‘The preface is very appropriate, being intended as 
the apology for a work, entitled the “ History of the Rival- 
ship of France and England,” printed in 1798, in which the 
author endeavours to show the folly and frivolousness of 
their disputes. ‘The translation is too idiomatic, but it is 
perfectly faithful. 


* PREFACE. 


“ Ir is a Frenchman, who undertakes to write the history 
of the rivalship of France and England, but this Frenchman 
will endeavour to recollect, that the duty of the historian is 
to be impartial, and that of all men is to be just. He loves 
France and respects England too much, and, if he may be 
permitted to say it, he feels too great self respect, to flatter 
or to ealumniate, when it is his duty to examine and to 
judge. 

All men are brethren, whatever space may separate them, 
whatever selfish interest may deceive or mislead them. The 
Frenchman, Englishman, and Spaniard ought to be essentia!- 
ly aud naturally friends; “ He who loves war. is the only 
enemy of the human race.” An old truth, indeed, but forev- 
ernew. Let us never be weary of repeating it, since there 
are men who are never weary of treading it under their feet. 
Perhaps human reason is still in its infaney. Europe is pol- 
ished ; Europe thinks herself enlightened ; still Europe is 
plunged in wans!! We applaud ourselves for our intelli- 
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genee and refinement, and yet Europeans are still barba- 
rians ! 

In comparing different ages we sometimes think we per- 
ceive men’s ideas as to glory begin to be eorreeted, that hu- 
manity has gained something in theory, but the transition 
from, theory to practice is not accomplished in one day. In 
order that important truths should acquire all their just in- 
fluence, they must become extremely familiar ; it is therefore 
necessary to repeat them often, till men begin to blush at the 
contradiction between their professions and their conduct. 
He who sees not the truth, is only blind ; he who sees it, and 
refuses to acknowledge it, is unjust, or insane. The world 
has often admitted, that the ambitious, and the great con- 
querors were unjust, hut they have not sufficiently realized, 
that they were mad. Men have perceived, that wars: were 
horrible, but they have not dared to examine how far they 
were absurd, 1 should even say ridiculous, if the subject were 
not so very serious. 

I call a thing ridiculous, which necessarily fails of its 
object. 

War being a frightful measure, in order to employ it 
rightfally it ought to be the only means of. effecting the ob- 
ject. But without requiring that it should be the only 
means, let us simply demand, that it should be efficacious, 
and the experience of all ages will assure us that it never 
was. , 

The poliey of nations is either just: or unjast; unjust 
when it aims at conquest, just when it wishes only to pre- 
serve. If there was no otherend in view, but momentary 
conquest, or preservation, war might’ possibly in some cases 
accomplish it. 

But we desire to obtain and secure a peaceable possession, 
and this is what war never did effect. 

If war leaves two rival powers in the same relative ‘situa- 
tion, it is evident, that they have enfeebled and ruined each 
other, in pure loss. 

If one of these powers has gained a marked advantage o- 
ver the other, the latter makes what politicians call a 
“ shameful peace :” in other words, a perfidjous trace, in 
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order to prepare for a more prosperous war, or to wateh 
more favourable conjuncture. 

If, in short, one of these rival nations subdues the other, 
it will very speedily be destroyed itself, either by the jeal- 
ousy of its neighbours, or by those intestine diseases, which 
never fail to prey upon overgrown and conquering states. 

The Egyptians, Phenicians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Germans, 
have successively seized the empire of the world; ferocious 
tyrants have overthrown those who were effeminate ; rude 
nations have overwhelmed those who were corrupted ; Rome 
especially fell under the weight of her own victories ; the 
right of the sword, which had given her the command of 
the world in turn, justly subjeeted her to barbarian rule, 
and her own ruin may be dated from that whieh she brought 
upon Carthage. 

Such have ever been the effeets of great revolutions. The 
conquered state aggrandizes the territory of the conqueror ; 
it is one desert added to another ; the losses are on each side. 
It is clear, that the subjugated state has fost all, and that 
war was not fot her a sufficient safeguard. But the con- 
quering state, what has she gained, if she must inevitably 
perish in her turn, and the more speedily for these very suc- 
cesses ? Yet this is the course to which history conducts us, 
at every step; and-reason and philosophy perceive the 
grounds of it, in the violent origin of that power; in the ha- 
tred which violence always engenders, in the envy which 
success naturally inspires; in the discordant materials of which 
eonquering states are composed ; in the indifference for a eoun- 
try, which, being common to many nations. is in effect peculiar 
to none of its citizens; in the love of change and revolution, 
the consequences of this indifference; in the desire of free- 
dom which tyranny can never extinguish ; in short, in the 
vices, the offspring of luxury which infeets great states, and 
in the contagion of example, which multiplies conquerors, 
and sharpens their swords against each other. 

It is said that the ideas of universal empire are abandoned 
in modern Eurepe ; that states more equal, more limited, 
compressed and kept in their spheres by reciprocal gravita- 
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tion, seldom advance far beyond their own limits ; that they 
balance each other, and shake without destroying one anoth- 
er. If a turbulent prince is seized with a rage for fighting, 
if a minister of state thinks he can gain something by pro- 
nouncing a decree for the death of a million of meu, the sig- 
nal is givens every thing is instantly arranged; the different 
states take their sides, according to their various little views 
of momentary poliey. ‘fhey marshal themselves two a- 
gainst two or four against four, sometimes in one order, 
sometimes in another, the whole without any other certain 
object than that of shedding much blood, and expending vast 
treasures. Discord draws from the very connexions of 
princes and the complicated interests which result from 
them, the seeds of hatred and the germs of wars. One 
seizes some small town or bailiwick. _‘I'wo great powers 
take, lose, and regain a contemptible province, and both of 
them with the suecour or aid of allies, who have come to 
the field to preveut either of the two powers from becoming 
too strong, or to accustom their troops to war, because one 
of their neighbours is doing the same. ‘They have changed 
sides, perhaps, a thousand times; interests have so varied, 
that you can no longer recognise them; the war has lost 
both its form aud object, but it still continues, At last, the 
limhs of the combatants fall from fatigue and exhaustion 5 
they make treaties; they break them ; they watch a moment 
of languor or distress of their enemy. they take him by sur- 
prise, or they are surprised themselves in a like moment of 
weakness, or because new Jeagues are formedy and old ones 
perfidiously broken! But without taking into the aceount 
the expenditure of human life, a thing not to be valued, he 
who should ealeulate what these wars have cost to decide 
nothing, would see, with affright, the most powerful states 
ruined fora petty province, the possession of which is not 
finally rendered secure. 

Behold then, in one word, our European wars! If one 
state suceceds in destroying another, it is inits turn attacked 
and destroyed by other states. But they do not eommonly de- 
stroy, they are contented to do each other all the evil in their 
power, without any solid, assignable advantage, and finish 
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by making that peace which ought never to have been brok- 
en. Great powers are very respectable, and great interests 
very imposing, but the quarrels of men are all alike. We 
all know and admit how tragical or ridiculous are those of 
the vulgar in most countries; change the name, and there is 
a perfect equality. Between two bruising champions, who 
finish by drinking together, instead of beginning with friend- 
ship, and two polished heroes, who give mutual feasts, after 
having done every thing in their power to cut each other's 


throats, Humanity sees but one difference,—that the quarrels 
of the latter are more disastrous.” 


PHILO PACIFICUS TO A FRANK CORRESPONDENT. 
Sir, 

Your interesting communication demands my grate- 
ful acknowledgements. The work from which your extract 
was taken must be of an important character ; and a con- 
tinuance of such favours will be very acceptable. 

“ To show the folly and the frivolousness of the disputes” 
between nations will be useful in the attempt for the aboli- 
tion of war; and it may be one means of that “ suecess” 
which you would “ wish for as earnestly as I do, if one 
could wish in the absence of all hope.” 

Although you have “ despaired of saccess”—such “ sue- 
cess,” I presume, as will effect the “ universal abandonment 
of war ;” still your letter affords great encouragement for 
the friends of peace to persevere. If the “ Essays” on war 
“tend, as you sincerely believe they do, to make men reflect 
more seriously on this awful subject,” a great point will be 
gained ; for the want of reflection is one of the main pillars 
of war. 

Another animating consideration is this, that by making 
* one thoughtless statesman or politician pause, before he 
gives his vote on the question of an appeal to arms,” a war 
may be prevented, and * thousands of human beings may be 
snatched from premature death, from great suffering, or from 


what is perhaps still worse, extreme pollution and crimes, in- 
separable from a state of war.” 
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But, sir, if “ one thoughtless statesman or politician” may 
be -* made to pause,” so may two, so may ten. If only one 
war should be prevented by the exertions of Peace Societies; 
this, in my opinion, will be a GLorious victory. But if 
one may be prevented, why not a second and a third, till rul- 
ers shall have formed a habit of reflecting, before they de- 
cide on * the question of an appeal to arms ?” 

Besides, all statesmen and politicians are not “ thought- 
less.”” Some of them are reflecting men ; yet they may not 
heretofore have been duly apprized of the antichristian 
eharacter of war; nor of its absolute impolicy as a means 
of redressing wrongs ; nor of the injustice with which it al- 
ways operates, by inflicting the greater portion of its miser- 
ies on the unoffending ; nor of the tendeney of war to injure 
the successful nation, and hasten its ruin. Now if the exer- 
tions in favour of peaee may cause even a “ thoughtless 
statesman to pause,” what will be their effect on the more 
considerate ? 

One more question, my friend, oceurs :—May not the ef- 
forts for the abelition of war be a means of adding to the 
* numerous class of readers,’ to which you avowedly be- 
long, who “ wish for such an event as earnestly as” they 
ean, in “the absence of all hope ?” Suppose then that 
such an earnest desire should be excited in a majority of the 
leading men in every nation—what will be the consequences ? 
The common people are not the war-makers, and men with 
your.séews and your disposition will not hastily plunge a na- 
tion a” the abyxs of sin and misery. They will pause and 
reflect, and count the cost ; and then show their wisdom by 
* leaving off contention before it be meddled with”—or by 
making a peace before a destructive war, rather than afier- 
wards. They will have nothing to do with the insane policy 
of fighting for peace. . 

Therefore, when I consider that a “ thoughtless states- 
man” may be made “ to pause,” that the thoughtful will as- 
suredly be brought to’reflect, and that an earnest wish for 
the abolition of war may become common among men of in- 
telligenee and influence ; I am far from despairing of the 
* ultimate success of the” Peace “ Assaciation.”” Complete 
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suceess may be long deferred, it may be reserved as a blessing 
for posterity two hundred years henee. Still, if their efforts 
may probubly result in such benefits as you anticipate—what 
institution is mere worthy of public patrenage, or of the 
honour of your name in the list of its members? and of 
YOUR PEN in promoting its ebjeets ? 

‘To save two vatious from the wanton waste, misapplica- 
tion, er destruction of three or four hundred millions of pro- 
perty, and “ to snatch thousands of human beings from pre- 
mature death, from great suffering, or from extreme pollution 
and erimes,’—would be a conquest, in eomparison with 
which, the bloody feats of a Cesar or a Napoleon may just- 
ly be regarded with abhorrence and contempt ; a conquest, 
for the attainment of which thousands of philanthropists 
may be henourably employed, and millions of money wisely 
appropriated. 

Gur benevolent brethren of the Humane Soeicty are the 
instruments of resuscitating a drewned man ! This is justly 
regarded as a great thing, and worthy of their exertions. 
Again, they sueceed and save a crew of twenty or thirty 
men, who were ready to perish by shipwreck! This is a still 
greater achievement ; and all with ene consent admire their 
philanthropy, and rejoice in their suceess. What then, my 
friend, should be thought of saving two mighty nations from 
the crimes and the sufferings of a three era seven years’ 
war ! 

Such an effect is indeed of indefinite and ine ble 
magnitude ; but shail the immensity of its value diminish in 
our estimation the importance of cunited and persevering ex- 
ertions to preduce 1? His freely admitted. that suecess in 
this cause depends on the pleasure of Him who rules the u- 
niverse. But without the least derogation from his honour 
or his agency, it may be asserted, that, whether wars shall 
cease. depends as really on the will and the exertions of 
men, as any other event which ean be named ; and that the 
greater is the number truly engaged for its suspension or ab- 
olition, the greater is the probability that their efforts will 
net be in vain. 
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The correctness of the remarks in the preceding para- 
graphs will not, 1 think, by you, be denied ; and, if not, is it 
not obviously in the power of “ a numerous class of readers” 
greatly to diminish the ground, on which they have “ des- 
paired of success,” and to place themselves in a situation, 
in which they will be freed from the pain of wishing in the 
“ absence of all hope ?” 


REVIEW OF BONAPARTE’S VINDICATION OF HIS CONDUCT 
AT JAFFA. 


Narotzon Bonaparte has often been acensed of the 
wanton murder of 500 captives at Jaffa. in Mr. Warden’s 
narrative, recently published in the newspapers, we have the 
general’s own account of that affair. He owns that he or- 
dered the 500 prisoners to be killed, but he attempfs to justi- 
fy his conduct by stating the cireamstanees which led him to 
adopt the fatal resolution. As this vindieation illustrates 
one of the principles of modern warfare, I shall give it in 


his own words, as reported by Mr. Warden. 


“ At the period in question, General Dessaix was left in 
Upper Egypt, and Kieher in the vicinity of Damietta. I 
Jeft Cairo and traversed the Arabian desert. in order to unite 
my foree with that of the latter at El Arish. The town 
was attacked, and acapitulation sueeeeded. Many of the 
prisoners were found, on examination, to be natives of the 
mountains, and inhabitants of Mount Tabor, but chiefly 
from Nazareth. They were immediately released, on their 
engaging to return qnietly to their homes, children, and 
wives: at the same time they were recommended to acquaint 
their countrymen, the Napolese, that the French were no 
jJonger their enemies, unless they were found in arms assist- 
ing the Pacha. When this ceremony was concladed, the ar- 
my proceeded on its march towards Jaffa. Zaza surrender- 
ed on the route. This city, on the first view of it, borea 
formidable appearance, and the garrison was considerable. 
It was summoned to surrender. When the officer who bore 
the flag of truee, no sooner passed the city wall, than his 
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head was inhumanly strack off, instantly fixed upon a pole, 
and insultingly exposed to the view of the French army. 
At the sight of this horrid and unexpected object, the indig- 
nation of the soldiers knew no bounds. They were perfectly 
infuriated ; and with the most eager impatience demanded 
to be led on to the storm. I did not hesitate under such cir- 
cumstances to command it. 

“ The attack was dreadfal, and the carnage exceeded any 
action I had then witnessed. We carried the place, and it 
required all my efforts and influence to restrain the fury of 
the enraged soldiers. At length I succeeded, and night clos- 
ed the sanguinary scene. At the dawn of the following 
morning, a report was brought me, that 500 men, chiefly Na- 
polese, who had lately formed a part of the garrison at El 
Arish, and to whom I had a few days before given liberty, 
on condition that they should return to their homes, were a- 
mong the prisoners. On this fact being indubitably ascer- 
tained, I ordered the 500 men to be drawn out and instantly 
shot.” 


Bonaparte doubiless imagined that this account was a 
complete vindication of his conduct in destroying the 500 
men ; and probably many who have read it are of the same 
opinion. It may be proper, therefore, to. examine the affair 
impartially, and to take into view some cireumstanees which 
were omitted in his narrative. 

In the first place, it may be asked, By what authority or 
what right was Bonaparte in Egypt at the head of an army ? 
Was he not there as a military robber, invading the rights, 
disturbing the peace, and destroying the happiness and the 
lives of men, who had never done him any injury? If it 
shall be said, that he was sent by the French directory, I 
would ask who gave them authority to send him to make 
war on the Egyptians ? 

Had not the Napolese soldiers as good a right to defend 
their country as the French army had to invade it? This 
will not be denied: But it will be said, that these prisoners 
had violated their engagements to Bonaparte. Still it may 
be asked, How came they to be prisoners to him? Had he 
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been in Franee or Corsica, where he belonged, instead of 
“ going about” in Afriea, “ seeking whom he might devour,” 
these Napolese soldiers never would have been in his hands, 
nor under any temptation to violate a promise to him. 

If any apology may be made for Bonaparte and his sol- 
diers, in going to Jaffa, oa the ground that they went by or- 
der of the Rulers of France ; as good a plea may probably 
be made for the five hundred Napolese. They doubtless 
weut to Jaffa, after they were teleased, by order of their ru- 
lers or military officers, 

Were they shot for a terror to others? For a similar pur- 
pose the Turks beheaded the officer with a flag. Still, this 
was a horrible act, even in the view of Bonaparte. 

Death is a barbarous punishment for men to infliet fora 
vioiation of promise, even when both the promise and the 
violation have heen voluntary and free from constraint ; but 
much more barbarous when the promise had been extorted 
by military violence, and the violation compelled by those in 
power. or by the distresses and dangers to which a people 
were exposed by the depredations of a merciless aggressor. 

Suppose that Bonaparte had been sent to the United 
Siates instead of Egypt, and had done the same things here 
that he did there ; what would have been said of the cold- 
blooded murder of five hupdred of our soldiers ? 

It may, however, be pleaded in behalf of Bonaparte, that, 
in destroying the five hundred prisoners, he acted in con- 
formity to the laws and usages of modern warfare. 

Is it not then proper to ask, By whom were these laws 
and usages instituted among Christians ? Were they ordain- 
by the Prince of peace ? or are they accordant with his pre- 
eepts ? The very questions are enough to shock the mind of 
any well informed Christian. Murder and highway robbery 
are not more repugnant to the Jaws of Christ than are the 
laws and usages of war. 

After all, the laws of civilized warfare, as they are mis- 
called, have no existence but in a barbarous eustom. It has 
become a custom in war, to murder in eold blood poor de- 
luded soldiers, who, after having been taken, and released 


on parole, are retaken in arms. No allowance is made if 
3 
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they are thus retaken by the aggressor in the war, nor for 
the authoritative or seductive influence of their own rulers 
or officers. Death is their portion, even while those who in- 
flict it are a hundred fold more deserving of death than 
themselves. 

As such barbarity is justified by the laws and usages of 
modern warfare, it may be well to exhibit a short summary 
of things which may be done without violating the laws and 
usages of war, which are adopted by Christian nations. 

The rulers of one nation may make war on another for 
any reason or motive of sufficient strength to induce them (to 
adopt the measure. If any injury or provocation has been 
received, however trivial, it may be magnified to a sufficient 
size by misrepresentation. If ne injury nor provoeution has 
been intended, rulers may fabrieate as many as they please, 
and support them by falsehoods ten thousand times repeated. 
They may employ every artifice which is adapted to rouse 
the passions of their subjects, and to excite enmity against 
their brethren of another nation. ‘Chey may call on the 
ministers of the Prince of peace to aid them in misleading 
the multitude, in blowing the flames of discord and war, and 
in praying for the blessing of God on their malignant and 
destructive enterprizes. They may, by seduttion, conserip- 
tion, or impressment, colleet armiés, partly composed of use- 
ful citizens, and partly .of the most abandoned wretches the 
country affords. They may establish martial laws and an iron 
discipline, by which the deluded soldiers shall be deprived 
of the rights of men, degraded to the condition of slaves, 
and exposed to the most inhuman punishments. They may 
also inspire these soldiers with a thirst for conquest and mil- 
itary glory, for plunder and for blood. 

Having made the necessary arrangements, they may lead 
or send forth their armies to invade a province from which 
they never received any wrong. ‘They may spnead terror, 
havock, and woe, in every direction. They may quarter 
their troops on the harmless inhabitants, plunder and destroy 
their property, and load them with intolerable contributions. 

They may constantly employ spies,- and yet hang every 
spy taken in their own camps. If one of their own country- 
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men proves a traitor, or one of their soldiers a deserter, if 
taken, death is his fate. But they may seduce the inhabit- 
ants of the invaded territory to violate their oath of allegi- 
anee, and to take up arms against their own government. 
They may bribe officers to betray their trust, to violate the 
most saered obligations, to give up fortresses, and expose 
men under their eare to be slaughtered or taken captive. 
Like savages, they may retaliate injuries by inflicting the 
greatest evils on persons who are perfeetly ianocent in re- 
gard to the offences for which they suffer. 

They may barn whole villages, towns or cities, if this be 
at all necessary to their own security, or to the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes ; and thus reduce thousands of fami- 
lies to indigeuce and suffering, and expose them to perish 
with hanger or cold. They may take by storm one city af- 
ter another; and, as incentives to desperate valour, they may 
hold out the eneouragement of a lieensed scene of plunder, 
dissipation and debauchery. Qn their entering a stormed 
city, the distressed inhabitants may be exposed to the un- 
bridled rage, rapacity =nd lust of a ferocious army; the 
houses and the streets may be filled with massacre, blood, vi- 
elation and death, and with every species of distress, crime, 
and horror. This may be prolonged, till the fary and lust 
of the soldiers are satiated, er till fatigue and night have 
* closed the sanguinary seene.” Then, at the dawn of day, 
if it shall be found that five hundred soldiers are retaken, 
who had before been released “ on condition of their return- 
ing to their homes,” they may all be ordered out, and “ in- 
stantly shot,” as an acceptable morning sacrifice. 

After all this, a day may be appointed to celebrate these 
glorious victories, and to give thanks to the Farmer or 
aut for the horrible havock which they have made among his 
children. ‘The erimes that have been committed may be 
veiled with a cloud of military glory, and the world resound 
with the praises of the conqueror, 

All these things, it is believed, may be done without vio- 
jating any of the laws and usages of war, which have been 
established among the nations professing the religion of the 
Prinee of peace. I have now only to request that it may. be 
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seriously censidered,—Whether laws and usages more sub- 
versive of moral principle, more inhuman, more unjust, 
more unmerciful, or more diabolical, might have been ex- 
pected, had all the rulers in Christendom sworn allegiance 
to Saran himself, and applied to him for a code of laws af- 
ter his own heart: And whether any malefactor has ever 
been hanged or gibbeted, in Europe or America, for conduct 
so outrageous, or erimes half so atrocious and horrible, as 
are authorized by the laws and usages of war ! 


REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THE DUKE D'EN. 
GHEIN WAS KILLED, AND THE DANISH FLEET CAPTURED. 


Tue Duke D’Enghein was a young prince of the Bour- 
bon family. While residing in a neutral territory, he was 
violently arrested and executed, by order of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

While the Danes were at peace with England, the British 
government sent an overwhelming force to take possession 
of the Danish fleet, either by negociation or violence As 
they could not obtain it by negociation, they took it by foree, 
and slaughtered many of the Danes. 

In Mr. Warden's account of his interviews with Bona- 
parte, we have the ex-emperor’s vindication of his conduet 
in causing the death of the dake. Having deseribed his 
own perilous situation at the time of this act, or the “ totter- 
ing eminence” on which he stood, and how necessary this 
measure was to his own safety and to the tranquillity of 
France, he thus addressed Mr. Warden :—* And now tell 
me, did I do more than adopt the principle of your govern- 
ment, when it ordered the eaptare of the Danish fleet, which 
was thought to threaten mischief to your country ?” 

This question, I think, will never be answered in the neg- 
ative by any man of an enlightened and liberal mind. The 
“ principie” was, unquestionably, the same in both cases. 
Multitudes, who are advocates for war, have censured each 
of these acts of violence, as perfidious and inhuman. Still 
it is probable, that many of them have not been aware, ei- 
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ther of the true character of the “ principle,” on which 
these deeds were perpetrated, nor of the extent in which 
the same “ principle” is adopted, in making and conducting 
war. 

The principle, in plain English, is this—That it is lawful 
for ruLERs to “ do evil that good may come ;” or, to do in- 
justice to others, to prevent calamity to themselves 

Bonaparte observed to Mr. Warden—* It had been urged 
to me again and again as a sound political principle, that 
the new dynasty could not be secure while the Bourbons re- 
mained. ‘T'alleyrand never deviated from this principle ; it 
was a fixed, unchangeable article in his political ereed. 
But I did not become a ready or a willing convert : I exam- 
ined the opinion with care and caution ; and the result was 
a perfect eonviction of its necessity.” Accordingly he gave 
orders for destroying the duke, that the throne of France 
might be secured to him and his heirs. 

The British rulers, also, professed “ a perfect conviction 
of the neeessity” of their eapturing the Danish fleet to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of Napoleon, to be employed 
against themselves. Therefore, to avert so great an evil, 
they violently took the fleet and shed much innocent blood. 

Who has not been shocked in reading ancient history, to 
see how heathen monarchs, on the same principles, would 
murder, by poison, or otherwise, any person, whether father 
or mother, son or daughter, brother or sister, who might hap- 
pen to be suspected of designs which would endanger their 
own safety! Yet this principle is adopted by rulers profess- 
ing the Christian religion ; and it is a governing principle 
in the operations of war ! 

On what other principle, than that of “ doing evil that 
good may come,” or doing injustice to others to avert ea- 
lamity from themselves, do governments authorise priva- 
teering, or the capture of private property, and that too of 
persons who have never done them the least harm? On what 
other principle do they capture private property, when about 
to enter a blockaded port? Indeed, on what other principle 
do they blockade a port at all, when it exposes to distress 
and want, thousands of innocent people? On what other 
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prineiple do they attempt to reduce provinees or cities to e 
state of famine, when they know that the distress will pri- 
marily and principally fall on the unoffending nd harmless 
inhabitants, rather than onthe army ? On what other prin- 
eiple do governments distress their own subjects in prosecut- 
ing war, by violently impressing men er horses, seizing cat- 
tle or other property, which may be wanted for an army, or 
destroying private property when it is likely to fall into the 
hawds of an enemy, and afford them relief ? 

Tiis desolating principle makes awful work in cases of 
invasion. Any thing which ambition or avarice shall say is 
necessary, may be done. For its own safety, or for the an- 
noyance or injury of the enemy, an advaneing or retreating 
army may destroy whole towns or villages, plunder the in- 
nocent inhabitants, reduee them to beggary and distress, or 
even deprive them of jife. The aged, the siek, the erippled, 
help!ess children and infants, are all exposed tu perish in 
the fiames thus wantonly kindled. 

But not only in conducting war, but even in commencing 
war, this horrid principle is adopted. When the rulers of 
a nativa are about to publish their war manifesto, they must 
be perfectly blind, if they do not foresee that such a step 
wili probably sacrifice, not only the property, but the lives 
of vast multitudes, who have never injured them, and whe 
are wholly undeserving of such treatment from their hands, 
On what prineiple, then, do they resolve upon a measure, 
which must involve thousands of innocent fellow beings in 
death or,the greatest sufferings? Is it possible that it 
shou!d be done on a better principle than that of “ doing e- 
vil that good may eome,”’ or doing injustice to others to pre- 
vent calamity to themselves ? 

Whether a war be made te revenge some wrong already 
received, or to prevent future injuries, or to enlarge domin- 
ions, or to agzrandize those in authority, it can never be 
made but by adopting the principle which has been named: 
a prineiple which subverts the laws of justice and benevo- 


lence, deludes its votaries, and prostrates the rights of 
man. - 








Lam wot disposed to insinuate that the rulers of Christian 
nations have been aware that such is the antichristian prin- 
ciple, on which they have waged and conducted wars ; nor 
that Christians, who have been advocates for war, have been 
aware that they have been advocates for a principle so od- 
ious. Still I believe it to be impossible for any man to show 
how a war can be waged or condueted, without adopting it 
and reducing it to practice. If rulers will only suspend 
making war, til it ean be done without adopting this prin- 
ciple, the present peace among the nations will never be in- 
terrupted. 

Now let it be seriously asked, If such a principle may be 
justified when adopted by rulers, why not when adopted by 
other people ? If it may be adopted by one accountable be- 
ing, why not by every other ? But should it be generally a- 
dopted, would it not fill the world with robbery and murder, 
and sweep off its iuhabitants like a desolating flood or pesti- 
lence ? Are not all the crimes which governments punish 
with death, committed on the very principle in question ? 
On what other, at least on what worse, principle, does any 
man become a traitor, a rebel, a robber, an incendiary, or a 
murderer ? And do not pirates practise privateering on the 
same principle, and wiih as pure motives, and as much hero- 
ism, as those do who ere Jicensed for this dreadful oceupa- 
tion by warring governments ? 

Were rulers so considerate as to examine this principle of 
war—were they duly to reileet on the influence it naturally 
has on those who adopt it, and how terrifie and “horrible 
would be the state of society if it were universally reduced 
to practice ; would they not shudder at the thought of en- 
gaging in another war, or again exhibiting such a deleteri- 
ous example ? Would they not readily perceive, that their 
own property and their own lives might be taken, whenever 
ambition, avarice, or revenge should pronounce the measare 
to be necessary or expedient, for the publie good, or for the 
safety or the success of self-sufficient rivals ? 

He who thoroughly imbibes this principle will naturally 
be led to undervalue the happiness and the lives of those 
who stand iu his way. Nor will it be wonderful, should he 
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soon learn the art of sacrificing men, with as little remorse 
as he would sweep off so many grasshoppers. If this be 
doubted, let the voice of history be heard. At what rate was 
the life of a man estimated during the French revolution, or 
the reign of Napoleon? Or at what rate has it ever been es- 
timated by rulers in counting the eost of a war, in which 
they were about toengage ? “I tremble when I refleet that 
God is just.” 

The principle in question has often been spoken of as 
though it were peculiar to the Jesuits and the Illuminati. 
But this is a mistake. Whether others have avowed it or 
not, it has been a principle of war in all past ages. When 
we read Paseal’s description of it, as professed by the Jesu- 
its, we are filled with surprise and horror. But we have 
been so accustomed to observing its effeets, in geading the re- 
cords of war, that we pass it over without much reflection, 
as a common-place prixciple, or as a privilege which war- 
ring rulers possess, ex officio—or as something which is ne- 
cessary and inseparable from war, and of course always to be 
expected as an ingredient in its history. 


—_—_—_- 


EIRENIKOS TO PHILO PACIFICUS. 
Letrer III. 


Sir, 

You will distinctly understand, that nothing which I 
have said, or shall say, by way of animadversion upon Dr. 
Paley’s limitation of Christian meekness, is intended to di- 
minish the general reputation and influence of that eminent 
writer. Few divines of philosophers stand higher in my es- 
timation, and few have contributed more to my entertainment 
and instruction. On the subject in question I think he erred. 
But had his aeute and discriminating mind explored this 
subject with unbiassed and fixed attention ; had he even at- 
tempted to illustrate and justify his restriction, I can easily 
believe, that he would ultimately have seen, acknowledged, 
and asserted the contrariety of war to the maxims of that 
faith, which, in other respects, he defended with so much a- 
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hility and suegess. Instead of any process of this sort, he 
unfortunately took for granted, as many before and since 
his time have done, that rulers ean neither preserve or- 
der at home, nor protect their people from foreign insult 
. and injary, without occasional recourse to vindictive pas- 
sions and measures; and, therefore, considered a dispen- 
sation to feel and act accordingly, as a thing of course. 
Rulers are, indeed, styled “ revengers to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil :? But can this imply the necessity and 
eonsequent innocence of revenge, in the common’ acceptation 
of the word? Certainly not. Nothing more is intended than 
a description of their prerogative and duty to chasten the 
disobedient and rebellious. A eulprit may, and, unquestion- 
ably, should, be arrested, tried, condemned, and punished, 
without the existeoce or operation of any emotions, incom- 
patible with the purest benevolence, the tenderest compas- 
sion, either in the agents or the witnesses of the melancholy 
transaction. Hence the faithful and effcetual administration 
of civil government, far from corrupting, is adapted to im- 
prove, the public morals. While it tends to excite the com- 
miseration of every rank in the community, for deluded of- 
fenders, it suggests the strongest incentives both to discoun- 
tenance and avoid transgression. 

War alone requires the substitution of a savage malignity 
for Christian charity ; and it is a heedless, unreflecting ac- 
quiescence in the long established custom of war, which has, 
for ages, “ deceived the nations,” and induced theologians 
and moralists, as well as statesmen, to limit, qualify, and 
pervert the divine commands, in a manner calculated to 
transform the earth from that quiet and joyous abode of 
brethren, for which an indulgent Creator designed it, to a 
theatre of gladiators, “a field of blood,” a seene of unin- 
terrupted “ hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, envy, 
and murder.” _Thongh we should grant, what ean never be 
proved, that “ men in publie stations” may resort to fire and 
sword, without malice in their own hearts, it is still undeni- 
able, as already noted, that, before they can hope to sueceed, 
the great mass of population must be wrought up to infuriate 


maduess, and prepared to contemplate the anguish and deso- 
4 
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{ation of a reputed enemy with pleasure; to rejoice in the 
destruction of his property, the eonflagration of his dwell- 
ings, the shedding of his blood ; to be afflicted by his pros- 
perity, and to resign to ignominy and death the countryman, 
the neighbour, the bosom friend, who presumes to give him 
eomfort or relief. When a whole people is directed and im- 
pelled by these ferocious sentiments ; when they no longer 
© aet for themselves or from themselves, but under the con- 
sideration of what is to be done for the good of the pub- 
lie 3” when they come to the “ ease to which,” we are told, 
“ the rales” of the gospel, relating to the exereise of frater- 
nal affection and kindness, ‘ de not belong,” of what avail 
are these rules to them ? and in what way are they to exem- 
plify a correspondent practice, till the warisover? Till 
then, they must either be excused, beeause their consciences ~ 
are in the keeping of others, because they are under the eon- 
trol of imperious leaders, because acting “out of regard to 
the general welfare,” they are divested of their personal re- 
sponsibility ; or they must have a solemn, tremendous ac- 
count to give, at the trihunal of eternal justice :—And, 
“ whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
men more than unto God, judge ye.” 

If it be pronounced enough for them to be friendly and be- 
neficent to each other, I offer no other reply, than that which 
our divine Master has furnished: “ Yehave heard that it 
hath been said, “ ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy : But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and perseeute you. For 
if ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? de not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your breth- 
ren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even the pub- 
lieans so ?” 

In this view of the matter, I repeat with confidence, that 
had Dr. Paley once made the lawfulness of war a question, 
and investigated that question, in its diversified relations, 
bearings, and results, with his usual impartiality and (alent, 
he could hardly have failed to have diseerned, acknowledged, 

and asserted its palpable contrariety to the maxims of our 
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holy faith. But be that as it may; my individual opiuion is 

confirmed, and has produced impressions, which may very 

possibly give rise to another communication from 
EIRENIKOS. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled : 
The Memorial of the Members of the Peace Society of Mags- 
sachusetts respectfully represents :— 


Tnuat the society, which now solicits the attention of our 
national rulers, was instituted for the single purpose of dif- 
fusing pacific and benevolent sentiments through this eoun- 
try, and through the world. Impressed with a deep and sor- 
rowfal convietion, that the spirit of Christianity, which is 
a spirit of merey, peace and kind affection, is .imperfeetly 
understood ; afflicted by the accumulated miseries and exten- 
sive desolations which war hgs lately spread over the fairest, 
most fruigful, and most enlightened regions of the earth; and 
at the same time encouraged by many decisive proofs of the 
the revival of purer, and more benevolent principles among 
Christian nations, your memorialists have formed this asso- 
ciation with the solemn and deliberate purpose of cooperating 
with the philanthropists of every country, in promoting the 
eause of peace and charity; in stripping war of its false glo- 
ry, andvin uniting different communities in the bonds of amity 
and mutual good will. We are sensible, that from the na- 
ture of our object, it is chiefly to be aceomplished by a silent 
and gradual influence on the minds of men, and accordingly 
we have limited our operations to the cireulation of useful 
treatises, in which the pacific spirit of religion has been ex- 
hibited with clearness, and we hope with success. We be- 
lieve, however, that the present moment demands a departure 
from our usual eourse, and we cherish the hope, that, by an 
application to the govccnmenut under which we live, import- 
ant service may be rendered to the cause of humanity, in 
which we are engaged, 
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The ‘present memorial is founded on (wo occurrences, 
which we hail as auspicious to the pacification of the world. 
The first occurrence, te which we refer, is the well known 
and unprecedented union of several of the most illustrious 
powers of Europe, in declaring, before “ the universe, their 
unwavering determination (to adopt, for the only rule of their 
conduct, both in the administration of their respective states, 
and in their political relation with every other government, 
the precepts of Christianity, the preeepts of justice, of char- 
ity and of peace.” 

The second occurrence, to which we refer, is the deeided 
expression of pacifie sentiments and anticipations in the eon- 
clusion of the late message of the President of the United 
States, in which his parting wishes for his country are ex- 
pressed with tenderness and power. In this remarkable pas- 
sage, worthy the chief magistrate of a Christian communi- 
ty, he expresses his conviction, that “ the destined career of 
his country will exhibit a government, whieh, whilst it re- 
fines its domestic code from every ingredient not congenial 
with the precepts of an enlightened age, and the sentiments 
of a virtuous people, seeks by appeals to reason, and by its 
liberal examples, to infuse inte the law whieh governs the 
civilized world, a spirit which may-diminish the frequency, 
or cireumscribe the calamities of war, and meliorate the so- 
cial and beneficent relations of peace; a government, in a 
word, whose conduct, within and without, may hespeak the 
most noble of all ambitions, that of promoting peace on earth, 
and good will to man.” 

On the oceurrences now stated, your memorialists respect- 
fully beg leave to found the following suggestions and solicit- 
ations :— 

First, We respectfally solicit, if it be consistent with the 
principles of the constitution, that the solemn profession of 
pacific principles, lately made by several distinguished sove- 
reigns of Europe, may be met by corresponding professions 
on the part of our own government. While we are sensible 
that a melancholy discordance has often existed between the 
language and the conduet of rulers, we still believe, that the 

solemn assertion of great and important principles, by men 
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of distinguished rank and influence, has a beneficial opera- 
tion on society, by giving to these principles an increased au- 
thorily over the consciences of those, by whom they are pro- 
fessed, by reviving and diffusing a reverence for them in the 
community, and by thus exalting the standard of public opin- 
ion, that invisible sovereign, to whose power the most abso- 
late prince is often compelled to bow, and to which the meas- 
ures of a free government are entirely subjected. When we 
consider the support, which is now derived to war, from the 
perversion of public sentiment, we are desirous that our gov- 
ernment should unite with the governments of Europe ina 
distinet and religious acknowledgement of those principles 
of peace and charity, on which the prosperity of states, and 
the happiness of families and individuals, are alike sus- 
pended. 

Secondly, We respeetfully solicit, that Congress will insti- 
tute a deliberate inquiry, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
methods by which this government may exert on human af- 
fairs, that happy influence which is anticipated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States ; the methods by which it “ may 
infuse into the law which governs the civilized world, a pa- 
cific spirit, may diminish the frequeney, or circumseribe the 
calamities, of war, and may express the most noble of all 
ambitions, that of promoting peace on earth, and good will 
to man.” We are persuaded that a government, sincefely 
disposed to sustain the august and sublime character, which 
is here deseribed, of the pacificator of the world, will not 
want means of promoting its end. We trust, that under the 
persevering and well directed efforts of such a government, 
milder principles would be introduced into the conduct of na- 
tional hostilities ; that the reference of national controversies 
to an impartial umpire, would gradually be established as 
the law of the Christian world ; and that national compacts 
would be formed for the express purpose of reducing the e- 
normous and ruinous extent of military establishments, and 
of abolishing that outward splendour, which has so long 
been thrown around war, and which has contributed so large~ 
ly to corrupt the moral sentiments of mankind. 
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When we represent to ourselves a Christian government 
sustaining this beneficent relation tothe world; mediating 
between contending states ; recommending peaceful methods 
of deciding the jarring claims of nations ; labouring to strip 
war of its pernicious glare, and to diminisli the number of 
those who are interested in its support; diffusing new and 
generous sentiments in regard to the mutual duties aud obli- 
gations of differei:t commanities ; and inculeating, by its 
own example, a frank and benevolent policy, and a sincere 
regard tothe interests of the world; when we represent to 
ourselves such a government, we want language to express 
our conceptions of the happy and magnificent results of its 
operations. It would form a new and illustrious era in hu- 
man affairs, whilst by the blessings which it would spread, and 
by the honour and eonfidenee which it would enjoy, it would ob- 
tain a moral empire, more enviable than the widest dominion 
ever founded on violenee and erime. 

Loving our country with tenderness and zeal ; aceustom- 
ed to regard her as destined to an exalted rank, avd to great 
purposes ; and desirous to behold, in her institutions and 
policy, inereasing claims to our reverence and affection, we 
are solicitous that she should enter first on the eareer of glo- 
ry, which has new been deseribed, and that all her connex- 
ions with foreign states should be employed to diffuse the 
spirit of philanthropy, and to diminish the oceasions and 
miseries of war. Of such a country we shall exult to be the 
children, and we pledge to it an attachment, veneration, and 
support, which can only be aecorded to a virtuous eommu- 
nity. 

It is our happiness, that we live in an age when many no- 
ble sehemes of benevolence have been accomplished ; when 
the idea of a great amelioration of human affairs is no lon- 
ger rejected as a dream of fancy; when statesmen are be- 
ginning to Jearn, that all nations have a common interest ; 
when philanthropy is extending its views to distant countries, 
and is executing purposes, which would once have been re- 
garded as the offspring of a blind and extravagant zeal. In 
this age of enlarged views, of generous excitement, of un- 
paralleled activity for the good of mankind, it is hoped that 
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the idea of a nation, espousimg the cause of peace and hy- 
manity, will not be diemissed as visionary and impraéticable. 
Enlightened and benevolent statesmen will discern that we 
do not live in ordinary times, but that a new and powerful 
impalse has been given to the human mind, which, ander ju- 
dicious influences, may issue in great and permanent improve- 
ments of the social state. 

In presenting this memorial, we solemnly declare, in the 
presence of God, that we have no private or narrow views. 
On this subject, we belong to no sect, no party. As lovers of 
our country, as friends of mankind, as diseiples of Jesus 
Christ, with the spirit of peace in our breasts, and with a 
deep impression of the miseries of war, we are anly solicit- 
ous to prevent the effusion of human blood by human hands, 
and to reeall men to the conviction that they are brethren. 
We trust that the warmth, with which we bave spoken, will 
not be eonstrued into a want of deference towards our rul- 
ers. On such a subject, coldness would be a erime. Our 
convictions are deep, and no language bat that of zeal and 
earnestness would do them justice. 

We hope that we are addressing rulers, who are sensible 
to the responsibility imposed by the possession of power ; 
who regard the influence, which is granted them on human 
affairs, as a solemn trust; who consider themselves as be- 
longing to their eountry and to mankind, and who desire to 
treasure up for themselves consolations in that hour, when 
human applause will be an unavailing sound, and when ne 
recollection will be so dear as that of having aided, with a 
disinterested zeal, the cause of peace and-humanity. 

By order of said Society. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, President. 
Tuappevs Mason Harais, Recording Secretary. * 


PHILANTHROPIST TO PHILO PACIFICUS 
Boston, 25th Der. 1916. 
PeronivinG, dear sir, that a hasty letter from a heart-felt 
admirer of your pure Christianity is honoured by an inser- 
tion in the sixth number of the Friend ef Peace, and encour- 
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aged by a verbal message of approbation, through a friend, 
I venture to forward you another, written, as the date will 
show, not long afterward. Do not; however, I pray you, sir, 
feel yourself in the smallest degree pledged to give this, or 
any part of it, publicity, in consequence of the favour here- 
tofore shown to the author, but judge it impartially; and 
consign it, without hesitation, to oblivion, if found incapable 
of affording a useful lesson to our fellow men. 


Boston, 16th May, 1846. 

Berne informed, sir, that you kindly received from a “ Phi- 
lanthropist,” a short letter, written in consequence of a pe- 
rusal of the fourth number of the Friend of Peace, the same 
mind is again stimulated by a perusal of the three preeeding 
numbers, to trouble you with a few thoughts on this highly 
important and most interesting subject. 

As in our desire to remove evils, it is ever necessary to 
seek and find their true cause, so the deeper we seek, the 
nearer we must probably approach to the origin of the evil ; 
and the more certain and permanent must be the eure. 
Though I fully believe, that a little familiarity with the sub- 
jeet will convince every good mind of the foree and justness 
of your reasoning on the comparative effeets of peace and 
war, and lead them to an immediate decision in favour of the 
former; still, many will suffer themselves continually to re- 
eur to the deeply rooted prejudice, that, though beautiful in 
theory, it is impossible in practice. For this obstinate re- 
eurrenee to a mischievous prejudice, in well disposed minds, 
we must seek for an adequate cause. I am strongly inclined 
to think it may be fouad in the passion of Fear! perhaps the 
greatest, most insidious, and universal, intellectual tyrant, to 
whom mankind have ever been subservient. * 

It will, doubtless, be deemed not a little paradoxical, that 
fear should cause men to think we cannot live without war ; 
when it may be rationally concluded, that war is certainly 
one of the greatest evils, which can excite the dread of man- 
kind. ‘This is not the only instance, however, in which real- 
ity, and, in the present state of the world, rationality, are, 
unquestionably, at variance. The wise man tells ys, that 
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“aburnt child dreads the fire’—but not so he who bas not 
heen burnt. ‘Those individuals who have nearly and deeply 
suffered by the horrors of war, must doubtless shrink with 
dismay at the prospect of a repetition of them. Bat there 
are thousands of men in every country, who have heard and 
thought more of the honours, splendour, and brilliant ex- 
ploits of war, than of its exquisite bat hidden miseries 5 and 
it is, therefore, to the generality of mavkind, mote 4 subject 
of lively interest, than of real dread. The thought of living 
in continual peace is, therefore, more apt to excite an indis- 
tinet fear that we shall lose some of the delights of life, 
some of that fascinating gaiety, that animating bastle, that 
gratifieation of pride and vanity, which the honours of yic- 
tory produce ; than to present to the rational mind that state 
of delightful security, which opens before us the fields of 
knowledge, and scenes of refining social imtereourse. A spe- 
cious plea is always held up, that war is to defend or obtain 
certain rights and privileges. ‘To abstain from waris, there- 
fore, falsely supposed to involve a sacrifice or loss of such 
rights and privileges. Itis thus @ blind fear of some unex- 
amined evil, which induces meu to think and say that war is 
necessary to man. 

We are now led another step baek, to seek the causes of 
fear ; which I would say are want of knowledge, and want 
of trust in God. The origin of a deficiency im these points 
is, I think, a want of true charity and the love of God. 
‘+ Perfect love easteth out fear.” ‘There, then, we see the 
grand cause of all the evils of war, want of leve to God and 
man. The qaestion then recurs, “* Is there any possi- 
ble means by whieh this fear may be dissipated and this 
want supplied ?” Does then. the Fountain fail! or are its 
avenues shatup ! Can the Source of light and léfe cease to 
be Love ! Cau the God, who is love, cease to diffuse this Moly 
Spirit ivto every willing heart? Can he refrain from en- 
tering where the “ dooris open?’ Let us then open our 
hearts to this heavenly influence, and it will come and dwell 
with us, bringing light, and life, and joy, and “ peace in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

a 
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* But this is stuff, this is enthusiasm,” saith the man cf 
the world; “ how can we love that Being, who is exalted a- 
bove all worlds, and so far beyond our sight and knowledge ? 
We may indeed believe that he made the world, and all the 
dwellers upon it; but he has placed among them such a 
motley mixture of goed and evil—he has so intermingled 
them in every thing around us, that it is impossible they 
should ever be separated, and we may as well sit down qui- 
etly under the evil, or glean our own goed from it, whenever 
and in whatever manner we may find possible.” To endure 
inevitable evils without repining, is certainly true magnanim- 
ity, true Christianity. But to render acquiescence in suffer- 
ing truly magnanimous and truly Christian, we must have 
taken every possible precaution to ascertain whether the evil 
be really inevitable. ‘To bear tamely a burthen, which may 
be removed, is imbecility, is despicable weakness, the very 
reverse of magnanimity. Let us then be sure that the evils 
of war are truly irremediable, before we quietly submit to 
endure them. They are irremediable, it is said, because the 
evils of peace are as great or greater. “The evils of 
peace !”? what a preposterous expression! There are, then, 
evils as absolutely consequent on a state of peace, as those re- 
ally arising from a state of warfare! Here is surely a 
grand error in human judgement, occasioned or caused by 
the deficiency in the heart of man. The very word peace 
excludes the idea of active evil, aud that peace, whence evils 
arise, is merely the ery of “ peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” It isa false, external, or merely apparent peace, 
which deserves not the name. True peace must first exist in 
‘the heart, thence flewing into the actions of men. Such a 
peace can be secured only by the reception of the spirit of 
“ The Prince of Peace.” To obtain, this precious gift we 
must cultivate an acquaintance with its blessed Author. We 
must “ draw near to God, and he will surely draw near to 
us.” We must think on his glorious character, till “ our 
hearts burn within us,” and are filled with the Holy Ghost, 
whose temper is surely that “ charity which suffereth long 
and is kind.” Thus by “ communing together and reason- 
ing,” as did the disciples of our Lord, we must become ac- 
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quainted with Him, who “ beginning at Moses and the pro- 
phets,” expoundeth unto us, “ im all the scriptures, the things 
concerning himself.” Thus shall we become acquainted 
with, and “draw near” to the blessed Source-and Fountain 
of all true peace—opening our hearts to a reception of its 
precious streams ; and by thus dissipating Fear, and culti- 
vating a confiding Trust in Almighty Power and Goodness, 
the souls of men will be filled with love, and learn to enjoy 
that “ peace, which passeth all understanding.” 

I know not, sir, how this train of reasoning may strike 
you. I would only propose, wishing you to dispose of as you 
please, the perhaps crude thoughts of a 

PHILANTHROPIST, 


INVOCATION TO ‘THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Great Prince of peace! enthron’d above, 
Kind source of pure compassion ! 

Now fill the aoa with peace and love ; 
Diffuse thy great salvation. 


No more let cannon, swords, and spears, 
Fill earth with dire confusion, 

Destruction, horror, grief, and tears, 
The fruits of mad delusion. 


‘True love to God, and love to man, 
With pure serene affection, 

Fulfilthe glorious gospel plan, 
Insure divine protection. 


Great Prince of peace! descend and reign, 
Redeeming every nation ; 

Abolish erime, and guilt, and pain, 
Throughout this vast creation. K. 


POETRY AND NOTES ON WAR. 
By Dr. Dwight. 
Tue structure mark of Rome’s dread power ! 
Its marble, bones ! its cement, gore ! 
Her sway the waste of human joy ; 
‘The art to plunder aad destroy ; 
~ A eurse to earth’s extended climes, 

A web of madness, woes, and crimes? 
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Her towers were built by galled hands ; 
In blood her proud Pantheon stands ! 


Her triumph show’d the tiger’s pre 
And corpses pav’d her Appian aye 


Nor less in modern days, when art 
Has led to nobler scenes the heart, 
When seience beams with vernal rays, ’ 
And lights to bliss ten thousand ways, 
‘The gospel, found in every tongue, 
Has peace and sweet salvation sung ; 
Still roars the trump’s funereal sound, 
“To arms !” the startled hills rebound ; 
War’s iron car in thunder rolls 
From medial climes to distant poles. 


NOTES. 
Means for abolishing War. 

4. “It would be worth the labour of some friend to man- 
kind, to present the publie with a complete view of the time, 
during which war has existed in Europe, since the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire; the number of nations concern- 
ed in each war ; the sums expended; the debts incurred ; 
the soldiers, sailors, and citizens déstroyed; the cities, 
towns, and villages burnt, plundered, and ruined ; the miser- 
jes known to be saffered ; the most probable causes of the re- 
spective wars ; and the gain resulting to the respective come 
batants.” 

2. “ It is probable, that whenever mankind shall cease to 
make war, this most desirable event will arise fromthe gen- 
eral opposition made to war by the common voice. Hence 
the peculiar importance of diffusing this opposition as widely 
as possible, especially by education. I parents, school- 
masters, and elergymen, would unite their efforts for this 
most benevolent purpose, the effects of such an educstion on 
the rising generation would probably exeeed the most san- 


ine hopes.” 6 
. On Privateering. 

3. “ The custom of privateering is one of the relies of 
Gothie barbarity. No good reasou ean be given, why eom- 
missions to plunder and destroy houses should not be given 
to private ees as well as to plunder and destroy ves- 
sels—to rob on the land’as well as on the sea; and why such 
persons as resisted sliould not be put to death in the one case 
as well as in the other. Custom, it is presumed, is the only 
ground of any difference of opinion, with regard to the cases 
proposed. All privateering is robbery and murder ; and the 
government whieh sanctions privateering is guilty of author- 
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izing those horrid erimes, Nor ean the merchant, who is 
the proprietor, be exeused from a share in the guilt.” 
Greenfield Hill, Notes to Part III. p. 175---6. 

These Notes were published by Dr. Dwight in 1794. They 
may therefore be regarded as the result of sober and dispas- 
sionate reflection, and not as the ebullition of party passions. 
They are valuable, not merely on aceount of their intrinsic 
worth, but also on account of the truly respeetable character 
of their author—the late president of Yale college. 


WAR ELEGY. 

Tue following lines were written by Mr. Faweett, and are 
a part of an elegy, which he composed on the following tra- 
gieal account in the Cambridge Intelligeneer for August 15, 
1795: “A poor woman, having lost her hasband in the war, 
and having implored relief at several doors in vain, in the 
town of Liverpool, in a fit of desperation took her child, a- 
bout three years old, in the public street, and dashed its head 
against the wall. Immediately surgical aid was ealled, but 
in vain. Upon opening the body of the child, the surgeon 
gave it as his opinion, that its stomach had not received food 
for three days before. The miserable mother is committed 
to Lancaster castle.” 

The poet represeats the mother as saying,— 


Come, kill the mother, who her child has kill’d ! 
Haste, righteous judges, and avenge the deed ! 
Yes, men of justice, I’ve forever still’d 
‘The ragiog famine, that I could not feed. 


“ Murderess !°— "Tis false ; did I the murder do + 
Say not "twas J, that stain’d the walls with gore ; 
Ye hard, unmelting sons of wealth, *twas yau ! 
In vain 1 wept for succour at your door. 


Ye wonld not let my little cherub live ; 
Rocks ! ye refus’d to lend it longer breath ; 
A mother gave it all she had to give— 
Gave it a beggar’d mother’s blessing—pzata. 


Heavens ! how I strove - innocent to save, 
d 


Till my worn spirit could no longer strive, 
No more endure to hear the breath I gave 
All spent in eries for bread 1 could not give. 


For three long days my wondrous patience hore 
Those ne’er to be forgot, heart piercing cries ; 
Bore to hehold the pining looks deplore— 
Bore the dumb hunger of the hollow cyes. 
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Here what but wolves, but fierce destroyers dwell ¢ 
They tore my husband from. my helpless side, 

And, when the father in their battles fell, 

A little bread his famish’d babe denied. 


When Surfeit swells, while wasting thousands die, 
When Riot roars amidst surrounding groans, 

Whence springs the patience of the quiet sky ? 
What keeps ye silent, ye unruffled stones ? 


Farewell, thou dreary scene of want and woe ! 
The poor to dust where hard oppressors grind ; 

Foree seas of blood atid seas of tears to flow, 
And revel in the torments of mankind. 


Such a description of individual suffering will probably 
excite more sympathy and horrer, than a pompous deserip- 
tion of a battle, in which 20,000 men were slain, and twice 
the number wounded. 


A NOBLE MONUMENT. 


Iw past ages, the world has heen in the habit of bestowing 
its highest praises on martial deeds, and the warrior has 
been regarded as the glory of the human race. But a revo- 
lution in public opinion has commenced.. Men begin to see 
that the Benzractors of mankind have higher claims than 
destroyers. ‘ 

Perhaps on no occasion has this change of opinion been 
more apparent than in the respeet which has been shown to 
the memory of Richard Reynolds, of the society of Friends, 
¥.!.0 died at Cheltenham in England, Sept. 10, 1816. Like 
his Lord and Master he literally “ went about doing good,” 
relieving the wants and distresses of his fellow bein 
When he fell, England felt the shock, and le of all 
ranks and all denominations united to bewail the publie 
Joss, and to do honour to. the memory of one who had long 
shone as a light in the world and as the Friewp or Gop 
axp Max. 

Many years prior to the decease of this good man, “ On 
hearing of Lord Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, the late wor- 
thy John Birtill of Bristol, placed a marble tablet in a pri- 
vate chapel, in his dwelling house, bearing this inscription : 

JOHN HOWARD, 

JONAS HANWAY, 

JOHN FOTHERGILL, M. D. 
RICHARD REYNOLDS. 


“Not unto os, O Lord! not unto us, but unto thy name 
be the glory.” 
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Beneath some ample hallow’d dome, 
The warrior’s bones are laid, 

And blazon’d on the stately tomb 
His martial deeds display’d. 


Beneath a humble roof we place 
‘This monumental stone, 

To names the poor shall ever bless, 
And charity shall own : 


To soften human woes their care, 

To feel its sigh, to aid its prayer ; 
Their work on earth, uot to destroy, 
Aud their reward—their Master’s joy. 


After the death of Richard Reynolds the people of Bris- 
tol, the city of his late residence, formed a charitable insti- 
tution to perpetuate his memory, with the name of Reyx- 
otps Commemoration Society. ‘This institution is perhaps 
the noblest Monument which was ever raised to the mem- 
ory ofa man. In reference to this tribute of respect James 
Montgomery wrote the verses entitled “ A Goop Man’s 
Moxument ;—from which we select the following lines :-— 


When heroes fall triumphant on the plain ; 

For millions conquered, and ten thousands slain, 
For cities levell’d, kingdoms drench’d in blood— 
Navies annihilated on the flood ; 

The pageantry of public grief requires 

The splendid homage of heroie lyres ; 

And genius moulds impassion'd brass to breathe 

The deathless spirit of the dust beneath, 

Calls marble honour from its ecavern’d bed, 

And bids it live—the proxy of the dead. 


Reynolds expires, a nobler chief than these ; 
No blood of widows stains his obsequies ; 
But widows’ tears, in sad bereavement, fall, 
And foundling voices on their father call. 


Not in the fiery harricane of strife, 

*Midst slaughter’d legions, he resign’d his life 
But peaceful as the twilight’s parting ray 
His spirit vauish’d from its house of clay, 
And left on kindred souls sich power imprest, 
They seem’d with him to enter into rest. 


Go build his monument :—and let it be 
Firm as the land, but open as the sea. 

Low in his grave the strong foundations lie, 
Yet be the dome expansive as the sky, 
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On crystal pillars resting from above 

Its sole supporters—works of faith and love. 
One simple altar in the midst be plac’d 

With this, and only this, inseription grae’d, 
The song of angels at Immanuel’s birth, 
*Glory to God! good will, and peace on earth.’ 


Let sentiments like these be diffused through the world,— 
let children be early and perseveringly taught to venerate 
such benevolent men as Richard Reynolds, and to regard with 
pity and horror the destroyers of mankind ; then a uew 
state of society will be introduced—the strongest motives to 
war will lose their fascinating power, and the eustom will sink 
into general contempt and oblivion. 

ae 
NEW PEACE SOCIETIES. 

On the 31st of January a respectable Society was formed in Portland, 
by the name of ‘Tus Peace Society or Maine.” The following 
gentlemen were elected as officers of the Society. 

Rev. Jesse Appieton, D. D, Pres‘t. 
Hon. MAatrtuew Coss, Vice. Pres't. 
S. Loncre tow, Jr. Fsq. Treasurer. 
Hon. Samven Freeman, Cor. Sec’rys 
Mr. E. H. Coss, Rec. Sec’ry. 
Rev. E. Payson, i 


Trus- 
tees. 


Rev. I. Nacuo ts, 
Prentiss MELLEN, 
S#fon Greencear, Esq. 


On the 4th of February, another society was formed at Scipio, N. Y. 
called the Cayuca Peace Society. The names of the Officers have 
not yet been received. More account of these Societies will probably 
be given in the next number. 

am 


. OBITUARY. 

Since the seventh number of the Friend of Peace was pub- 
lished, the Massachusetts Peace Society has lost one of its 
worthy members, Cater Bincuam, Esq. of Boston. Those 
who knew him have the consolation of believing that he is 

ne to join the more perfect Peace Society in heaven. He 

ied April 6, 1817. 


NOTICE YO THE MEMBERS OF THE MASS. PEACE SOCIET?. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society need to know what money will be at their disposal 
to promote the objects of the Society. It is therefore respect- 
fully requested of all the members who have not paid their 
subseription for the present year, that it may be done on re- 
ceiving this number of the Friend of Peace. It is also re- 
quested that the several agents would report the names of 
such subscribers as they may have procured since the list of 
members was published im the seventh number, 
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FRIEND OF PEACE, 


No. IX. 


THE MESSIAH AND MAHOMET, 


Tue Messiah appeared among men as the Prince af 
Peace—“ meek and lowly of heart.” Mahomet appeared 
as a Prince of War. The doctrines, the precepts and the 
examples of the Messiah were all of a pacific character. 
Those of Mahomet, vindictive, cruel and bloody. The 
Messiah promised blessedness to ‘ peace-makers,” and to 
those who should “suffer for righteousness’ sake.” | Maho- 
met promised the joys of paradise to those who should die 
fighting as his followers. 

As there was such a perfect contrast between these Lead- 
ers, it would be natural to suppose that the disciples of the 
Messiah would be of a pacific character, and the disciples 
of Mahomet, men of war and blood. Once a fighting dis- 
ciple of the Messiah would have been regarded as a contra- 
diction in terms. Now Christians and Mahometans are on 
a level, as to the practice of war. Whose disciples then 
are fighting Christians? Are they the followers of the Mes- 
siah? Are they not rather followers of Mahomet, notwith- 
standing the name they assume ? 

A custom which so violates the principles and spirit of 


Christianity, as to abolish the distinction between the sheep 
i 
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of Christ and the ferocious followers of Mahomet, must 
have had a pernicious effect—it must have exposed Chris- 
tians to the reproach of all other nations who have been 
informed that the Messiah was the Prince of peace. If 
Heathens and Mahometans were to form their opinion of 
the Messiah merely by what they see in professed Chris- 
tians, in relation to war, they would naturally suppose that 
he was such an one as the Jews expected, a vindictive, 
fighting character; and that his days on earth were spent in 
teaching his disciples the art of war, and how to keep alive 
the war spirit. But having formed this opinion of the Mes- 
siah, should they then read his life and his precepts, what 
would be their astonishment! What would they think of 
fighting Christians ? Would they not be ready to exclaim, 
*Ye hypocrites! lay aside your mame, or cease to fight ?” 

It has already been observed that Mahomet encouraged 
his followers to fight by promises of future blessedness, 
should they die in battle. Inthe same manner the pagan 
priests among the Goths and Vandals inspired their soldiers 
with courage, ‘* All agreed, says Gibbon, that a life spent 
in arms and a glorious death in battle, were the best pre- 
paratives for a happy futurity.”—Decline and Fall, vol. i. 
p- 373. ~ 

This Mahometan and Gothic doctrine was adopted by 
the papal clergy, and employed to encourage men to fight 
their battles; and how often have the protestant clergy 
followed this dreadful example ? What can be more shock- 
ing, than to hear the ministers of the gospel employ the 
promises of future bliss, to excite armies of men to murder 
one another! And does not this agreement between Ma- 
hometan, Gothic and Christian ministers, in their mode of 
exciting men to deeds of blood, afford ample proof of glar- 
ing apostasy from Christian principles, or of the most fatal 
delusions ? 

If an individual is condemned to be hanged as a mur- 
derer, what sensations are excited in the minds of Chris- 
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tians! What pains is taken by the minister of religion to 
bring the convict to repentance before the fatal hour shall 
arrive! Yet others are excited by promises of a blessed 
immortality to expose themselves to the dreadful conse- 
quences of dying in the very act of murder! At whose 
hands will their blood be required ? 

When a criminal is executed prior to his having given 
_any evidence of repentance, how are the tender feelings of 
Christians excited by the thought, that he died in bis sins. 
Yet perhaps these same Christians can hear of a battle, in 
which 10,000 fellow beings were * driven away in their 
wickedness,” with less sensibility and concern than they 
felt at the execution of one hardened malefactor. In these 
bitody battles the slain are usually part on one side and part 
on the other, and yet on each side professing Christians 
may be found exu/ting—one that so many have fallen on this 
side, another that so many have fallen on that, while neither 
of them is properly affected with the thought that the slain 
were all brethren, and that each must be judged according 
to the deeds doneinthe body. Alas! what were the *‘deeds 
done in the body’—the deeds by which they lost their lives 

Is it not a melancholy but undeniable fact, that eyery war 
in Christendom has been either excited, encouraged, or 
countenanced by ministers of the gospel of peace ?—and 
that too on each side of the contest! Shall ministers of 
religion continue to be so deluded as to think that preach- 
ing and praying in support of war are acting in character as 
the followers of the Lamb? God forbid ! 

.If there be nothing antichristian in the custom of war, 
then our Saviour may be justly proclaimed to the world as 
the fighting Messiah ; for “s0L20w mg” is his command 
to every disciple. But if Christians would be shocked to 
hear. their Messiah reproached as a bloody warrior, the 
elder brother of Mahomet, why are they not shocked to 
find themselves the followers of a man whose characters 
example and precepts were tlre reverse of the Messiah’s? 
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Is if not more safe to bear the name of a Mahometan with 
a Christian temper, than to bear the name of a Christian 
with the bloody principles and spirit of Mahomet ? 

“Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an 
evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living God.” — 
* Let us fear lest a promise being left us of entering into 
his rest, any of you should seem to come short of it.” As 
becometh the disciples of a pacific Prince, let us “ follow 
peace with all men, and holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. F 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AS TAUGHT BY THE APOS- 
TLE. OF CHRIST INCOMPATIBLE WITH WAR. 


From the writings of the Apostles we may probably 

learn how they understood their Lord and Master in respect 
to the indulgence of warring passions and the nature of his 
religion. A few Passages from their writings may help us 
to some cortect views of the subject, 
' In the second chapter of the’ epistle to the Romans we 
have a contrast of clraracters, with corresponding retribu- 
tions. These retributions are made by that “God who will 
render to every man according to his works:”—“ To them 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality,” will be rendered “ eternal 
life.” But unto the contentious and disobedient, who do not 
obey the truth but obey unrighteousness,” will be rendered 
“indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish on every 
soul of man that doeth evil” 


To which of these classes do warring Christians belong ? 
Are they of the number of those # who by patient continu- 
ance in well doing, seek for honour and glory and immor- 
‘tality 2”. Or are they of the charactér of the “ contentious 
who do not obey the truth but obey unrighteousness?” If 
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their fate is to be decided by their deeds of war, what will 
be their final condition? Are they to be rewarded with 
eternal life for killing one another ? 

In 1 Cor. 13th chapter, we have a description of the 
nature of Christian love or charity, without which we are 
told we are nothing, and without which all we do will profit 
us nothing.—This “Charity suffereth long and is kind ; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own; 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

That we may feel the force of this passage, and its per- 
fect agreement or perfect disagreement with war, let the 
phrase the war spirit be substituted for “ charity,” and read 
the passage over again—The war spirit “ suffereth long and 
is kind”; the war spirit “envieth not;” the war spirit 
‘ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

Now what a palpable contradiction have we before us 
to every thing that is known of the war spirit? Could 
more direct falsehoods be formed than are here expressed 
by merely substituting the war spirit for charity? And can 
any thing more be needful to prove to any rational being, 
that Christian love and the war spirit are perfectly opposed 
to each other? 

There is however one characteristic of charity yet to be 
mentioned : “ Charity never faileth.” May we say the war 
spirit “ never faileth,” and still expect to meet fighting men 
in heaven? What a figure would the war spirit make in 
the realms of peace and love! 

Now if it be a fact that there is such a perfect contrast 
between Christian love and the war spirit, and also a sol- 
emn truth that without Christian love all we do will “ profit 
us nothing,” in the final account ; must it not be at an infi- 
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nite hazard that any one indulges the spirit of war, or 
attempts to excite it in others ? 

In Gal. v. 19—23, we have a contrast between the 
“works of the flesh” and the “ fruits of the Spirit.”— 
‘¢ Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
and such like; of the which I tell you before, as I also told 
you in time past, that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” ' 

Let every reader review this list of vices, and ask him- 
self two or three questions ;—Does not the custom of wars 
as it exists among Christians, either authorize or tolerate 
by far the greater part of these vices? Can the custom of 
war exist without these vices? And if “they who do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” what 
will become of men who live and die in the vices of war ? 
Are we to suppose that the ** God of peace” has such a de- 
light in blood, that he will dispense with all the prohibi- 
tions, requisitions and declarations of the gospel, to favour 
fighting men, and place them on a level with the peace- 
makers” and “the pure in heart?” If such be his char- 
acter and such his intention, why did he send the Prince 
of peace as our guide to heaven ? 

Now remark the contrast : “ But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meckness, temperance : against such there is no law.” 

Such are the fruits of the Christian religion, those fruits 
which our Lord requires, and which our God will approve. 
What a perfect contrast is here to the list of vices before 
mentioned! Are these lovely fruits the fruits of the spirit 
of war? Against these heavenly fruits the apostle says 
«there is no law”—that is, no law of God, and no law of 
Christ. But the laws of men, which require war, are against 
all these virtues, and require the opposite vices. 
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If the custom of war cannot exist but by the vices which 
the gospel forbids, and if the fruits which the gospel requires 
and approves are directly the reverse of those by which war 
is supported, how is it possible that war should be consistent 
with the Christian religion ? Can a fountain send forth at 
the same place both sweet water and bitter, or salt water 
and fresh? Can the peaceful fig-tree of Christianity bear 
the aimond berries of war? Or can the deleterious vine of 


war, bear the figs of gospel love, forgiveness, peace and 
kindness ? 


Let us now listen to another Apostle : 

James i, 27. ‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
even the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world,” 

Can that also be “ pure religion and undefiled” which 
supports war and makes widows and fatherless children by 
hundreds and by thousands? and which often slaughters 
these bereaved objects after the husband and the father are 
slain? Do war makers and those who support them, keep 
themselves “ unspotted from the world ?—Can any thing 
be farther from the Apostle’s description of “ pure and un- 
defiled religion” than what commonly appears in men de- 
voted to arms? 

Let us hear James farther on the subject of war. “ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Comethey 
not even from your lusts that war in your members? Ye 
lust and have not. Yekill and desire to have, and cannot 
obtain.” James iv. 1, 2.. Do wars and fightings also come 
from the spirit which the gospel enjoins? It not, then 
these evils cannot be consistent with Christianity, and must 
be wholly attributed to those lusts which the gospel was de- 
signed to subdue. 

The same Apostle says, “If ye have bitter envyings and 
strife in your hearts, glory not and lie not against the truth. 
This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
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sensual, devilish: For where envying and strife is, there 
is confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom which 
is from above, is first pure, then peaceale, gentle and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy.” ch. iv. 14—17. 

Here we have two very different kinds of wisdom. Does 
any Chistian need to be told which of these God approves ? 
or that he cannot approve both? Does he need to be told 
from which war results? Is it possible that war should be 
made under the influence of-that wisdom which ‘is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits,” &c. ? If not, it is always made 
by that wisdom which is from beneath. 

We will next see what Peter has to say.—* For what 
glory is it if when ye are buffetted for your faults ye take 
it patiently? But if when ye do well and suffer for it ye 
take it patiently, this is thankworthy and acceptable unto 
God. For even hereunto are ye called ; for Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example that ye should follow his 
steps; who did no sin neither was guile found in his mouth ; 
who when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffer- 
ed threatened not, but committed himself to him who judg- 
eth righteously” 1 Petet ii. 20—23. But let none of you 
suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as a 
busy body in other men’s matters. Yet if any man suffer 
as a Christian, \et him not be ashamed, but glorify God on 
this behalf—Wherefore, let them that suffer according to 
the will of God commit the keeping of their souls to him 
in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” 2 Pet. iv. 15, 
16—19. 

These exhortations were given in an expectation of 
«fiery trials,” or under a prospect of severe sufferings. 
‘The example of our Lord under his trials was particularly 
. ‘brought to view as worthy of imitation, and as intended for 
this very purpose. We may then ask, Is avenging the 
wrongs we receive, is rendering evil for evil, is breathing 
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out threatenings and slaughter, is making war and killing 
our fellow men following the example which Christ gave 
under his sufferings? Is such the way to “ commit the 
keeping of our souls in well doing to God, as unto a faith- 
ful Creator?” Is this the way that our Lord « committed 
himself to him who judgeth righteously ?” 

Those who are acquainted with the history of our Saviour 
can be at no loss for the proper answers to the questions 
now proposed ; and every one who is convinced that he 
cannot imitate the example of Christ by indulging the war 
spirit, must be sensible that war is prohibited by the ex- 
hortations of Peter. 

John is not less decided than the other apostles on this 
subject. Thus he writes—‘He that saith he abideth in 
Christ ought himseif so to walk even as he walked —He 
that saith he is in the light and hateth his brother is in 
darkness even until now. He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there is no occasion of stumbling 
in him. But he that hateth his brother is in darkness and 
walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, 
because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 1 John ii. 
6,9, 10, 11. 

Do men “ walk even as Christ walked” while they in- 
dulge the war spirit, and meet each other for mortal com- 
bat? If any onecan suppose war to be consistent with 
Christianity, must it notybe that “ he walketh in darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness 
hath blinded his eyes ?” 

Again, “In this the children of God are manifest and 
the children of the devil: whosoever doth not righteous 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother. 
For this is the message that ye have heard from the begin- 
ning, that ye should love one another. Not as Cain who 
was of that wicked one and slew his brether.—We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth 
insdeath. Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer, 
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and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding im 
‘him.” = iii. 10-15. 

By the term “ brother” we may here understand any of 
the human family for whom Christ died, and not merely a 
professed Christian ; and whether he be a friend or an 
enemy we are bound to love him with the same kind 
affections which Christ exercised when he died for the un- 
godly. If we love only those who love us, what do we 
more than others? By love to all, or that benignant and 
forbearing temper which disposes them to do good to all, 
and restrains them from destroying or injuring any, the chil- 
dren of God are distinguished from the children of the 
devil. By this we are to know whether we have passed 
from death unto life. He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death.” Not only so, but * whosoever Aateth his 
brother is a murderer, and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” What then must be the fate 
of those who fall into the arms of death indulging a tem- 
per to kill their fellow men ? 

It is believed that no intelligent Christian can impar- 
tially examine the passages which have been quoted with- 
out being convinced, that the apostles totally misappre- 
hended the nature of Christianity, or that the Christian 
spirit and the war spirit are as perfectly opposed to each 
other, as /ight and darkness, or virtue and vice, 

Who then that has a spark of Ofiristian love in his breast, 
can fail of being shocked at the thought, that a custom so 
repugnant to the gospel, so destructive to mankind, and so 
perfectly diabolical, should have been for ages supported 
with enthusiasm by Christians, as a just, necessary and 
honourable mode of deciding controversies! It may be 
seriously doubted whether any thing more abominable in its 


nature, or more dishonorary to Christ, is to be found either 
on earth or ia hell. 
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THE CAUSES AND AGENTS OF WAR: 
BY AN EWCLISH WRITER. 


As long ago as 1763,a pamphlet was published in Lon- 
won, entitled “The Case of going to War for the sake of 
procuring, enlarging, or securing of trade, considered in a 
new light.” The following account of the causes of war, 
and of the agents by whom nations are involved in san- 
guinary contests, is worthy of serious consideration. 

“In ancient times,” says this writer, ‘ men went to 
war without much ceremony or pretence. It was thought 
reason good enough to justify the deed, if one man liked 
what another man had; and war and robbery were the honour 
able professions. Nothing was judged dishonourable but the 
arts of peace and industry. This is Herodotus’s account 
of the manner of living of the barbarians of Thrace ; and 
this, with very small alterations, might serve to character- 
ize all other barbarians, either of ancient or modern times, 

« But at present we, who choose to call ourselves civiliz- 
ed nations, generally affect a more ceremonious parade, and 
many pretences. Complaints are first made of some inju- 
ry received, some right violated, some incroachment, de- 
tention, or usurpation, and none will acknowledge them- 
selves the first aggressor. Nay, a solemn appeal is made 
to heaven for the truth of each assertion. ‘Thus it is with 
both parties ; and while neither of them will own the true 
motives, perhaps it is apparent to all the world that on one 
side if not on both, a thirst for glory, alust of dominion, 
the cabal of statesmen, or the ravenous appetites of indi- 
viduals for power or plunder, for wealth without industry, 
or greatness without merit, were the only real and genuine 
springs of action. 

«As to those who are always clamouring for war and 
sounding the alarm of battle, let us consider who they are 
and what are their motives ; then it will be na difficult 
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matter to determine the degree of deference that ought to be 
paid to their opinions, and the merit of their patriotic zeal. 

«1. The first on the list here in Britain is the mock- 
patriot, and furious anti-courtier. He always begins with 
schemes of economy and is a zealous promoter of national 
frugality.—Every popular topic and every inflammatory 
harangue is immediately put in rehearsal ; and O LizER- 
rr! O'mr Counrrr! is the continual theme. The 
fire then spreads ; the souls of the noble Britons are en- 
kindled at it,and vengeance and war are immediately re- 
solved upon. 

“2. The next in this list is the hungry pamphleteer 
who writes for bread. The ministry will not retain him 
on their side ; therefore he must write against them, and 
do as much mischief as he can, in order to be bought of : 

«3. Near a-kin to this man is that other monster of 
modern times, who is perpetually declaiming against peace, 
viz. the broker and the gambier of Change-Alley. 

“4. ‘The news-writer isa fourth species of political fire- 
brand : a species which abound in this country more than 
in any other on the face of the globe. For as here men 
are allowed great liberty to say, or write what they please ; 
so likewise is the abuse of that blessing carried to a higher 
pitch. In fact these people may be truly said to frade in 
blood ; for a war is their harvest.” 

«¢ 5. The jobbers and contractors of all kinds and of all 
degrees for our fleets and armies,—the clerks and pay- 
masters in the several departments belonging to war ; and 
every other agent who has the fingering of the public 
money, may be said to constitute a distinct brood of vul- 
tures, who prey upon their own species and fatten upon 
human gore. 

«6. Many of the dealers in exports and imports and 
several of the traders in the colonies, are too often found 
to be assistants in promoting the cry for every new war : 
and when war is undertaken, in preventing any overtures 
towards a peace.” . 
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This account of the causes of war, and of the agents by 
which a war fever is excited, was written in England 
whilethe now United States were colonies of Great Brit- 
ain. How far the account is applicable to what has oc- 
curred in our own country, since we became an indepen- 
dent people, must be left for the reader to determine. 

What this writer obsefved of the state of things among 
* barbarians” is lamentably true among the nations which 
“ choose to call themselves civilized.” They indeed « af- 
* fect a more ceremonious parade and many pretences,” but 
still * war and robbery are the honourable professions ;” and 
many of the modern wars have been made on no better 
ground, thanthat * one man liked what another man had.” 
If such conduct canstitutes men * barbarians,” or is prouf 
that they are of this character, those who choose to “call 
themselves civilized nations,” have made but little advance 
from the savage state. 

In the wars of nations called civilized, there may be more 
ofthe “strange chequer of motley strife, urbanity and bat- 
tle, manners smooth and ruffian actions.” Nay with them 
the murderous act may be 

ee eet done 

With all its tinsel on it, with its pomp 

And robe about it ;” 
but the Ethiopian is b/ack, when clothed in whste, and war 
is murder with whatever “tinsel” and “pomp” it may be 
arrayed. Each of two contending nations has called it so 
in the other, and in this particular, both parties have gen- 
erally spoken the truth. 


VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH WRITER RESPECTING THE WARS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“Ir may well strike every one of us, when we hear that 
ecarcely is there a single war in which this country has 
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been engaged during the last 500 years which might not 
have been avoided, and in avoiding which there would not 
have been prodigious advantage. Let these wars be ex- 
amined one by one, let them undergo a fair trial before the 
tribunal of reason and humanity, taking care that prejudice 
and prepossession shall not be foremen of the jury, and we 
shall be in no pain for the verdict. It is curious enough, 
that in proportion as wars are more ancient, men become 
more united in acknowledging their being unnecessary— 
that is, their folly and mischief. It js only by those that are 
near us, with which our existing passions are in some meas- 
ure allied, that we are apt to be deceived. And distant 
posterity, by whom our passions will be forgotten, will pass 
the same or rather a much more enlighted condemnation 
upon the wars into which, by these passions, we are plung- 
ed, than are now pronounced upon the wars which, with 
so much zeal and so much pretended patriotism, our fathers 
carried on for the purpose of setting the crown of France 
upon the head of their sovereign, or for rescuing the grave 
of Christ from the hands of the infidels. 

«It is not necessary for the support of this declaration, 
that it should appear we have always been to blame, and 
not our neighbours ; for thisis not the fact. Our neigh- 
bours have been as often to blame as ourselves ; and some- 
tithes the malignant cause has appeared most strongly on 
the one side, and sometimes on the other. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it will not so much as be disputed, that in by far 
the greater number of wars the calamity with infinite ad- 
vantage might have been avoided. And with regard even 
to the rest, it may with confidence be affirmed that hardly 
is there one to which the same ground of condemnation 
does not apply. 

«“ The modes, the easy modes of avoiding "war, have 
never been studied. The devices, by which men 
may be cheated into wars, have been carefully studied 
and industriously practised ; the devices by which a tri- 
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fling provocation may be made to appear a great one; by 
which an imaginary injury may be made to appear a real 
one ; by which a sufficient reparation may be made to ap- 
pear less than sufficient ; by which ‘revenge may be made 
to appear a virtue, and national enjoyment and prosperity 
less to be desired than the infliction of misery upon an of- 
fending neighbour ;—contemptible devices by which the 
word glory, that unhappy sound, is made to appear an ade- 
quate substitute not only for humanity and even justice to- 
wards others, but for prosperity and happiness at home ;— 
devices, by which the word honour, which signifies only 
pride and revenge, is made to take place of all the virtues, 
and govern men and nations at the discretion, and for the 
intereste, of those who have the skill to employ it. 

“Ah ! if equal pains had been taken to study and to 
practise the means of standing exempt from war, with the 
pains which have been taken to study and to practise the 
means of being almost perpetually involved in it, to what 
prosperity would not human nature have been advanced ! 
What miseries, what causes of retardation would it not 
have escaped !_ What time, what motives would it have en- 
joyed, for the acquisition of knowledge, for the discovery 
and for the removal of all the causes by which happiness is 
prevented; and for the discovery and for the application 
of all the expedients by which it may be promoted ! On 
what a secure and immoveable basis might that happiness 
now have been placed ; and to what an elevation might it 
have been raised !”— Philanthropist, No. 15, p. 275. 

Such is the language which an English writer dared to 
use in 1814 respecting the wars of that nation for the last 
500 years ; and with equal truth he might have included 
all their wars from the first settlement of their island. The 
same language may be applied to the wars of other nations 
during the same period. Let any judicious person seri- 
ously review the pages of historyand observe the frivolous 
grounds or pretexts on which the most bloody and deso- 
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lating wars have been commenced ; ahd, he will with Mr. 
Jefferson, “ recoil with horror at the ferociousness of man.” 

It is a solemn but humiliating fact, that the petty wars 
of robbers and pirates may be as easily reconciled to the 
principles of justice, religion and humanity, or to the 
‘¢ golden rule,” as the wars in which Christian nations 
have been ,engaged since the days of Constantine. The 
most striking difference between these two kinds of war- 
fare is, that the wars of Christian Princes have been a 
hundred fold more destructive to the morals and to the 
happiness of mankind, than the wars of the less celebrated 
robbers and pirates. If the former are at all more justifi- 
able than the latter, it must be on the ground of the great- 
er mischief and ruin which they have occasioned. For it 
is as conceivable that the captain of a band of robbers may 
make war from benevolent motives, as that this can be 
done by the ruler of a nation; and as to the right of mak- 
ing war, they stand on equal ground. 

If assumption of power can give a right to make war, it 
might be possessed by Barbarossa, or captain Kidd, as well 
as by the sovereign of an empire. Or if the suffrages of 
a number of individuals can confer the right, it may be 
conferred by twenty men, as well as by twenty millions. 

Not only so, one individual has as good a right to make 
war as ten individuals; and ten as ten thousand, or as all 
the individuals of the Cliinese empire. Cain had as good 
aright to make war on Abel, as Napoleon had to make 
war on Alexander; or as any one nation of individuals 
has to make war on another. 

As no one individual has the right of making war, it is 
impossible that any number of such individuals can confer 
such a right. Neither canthe right be acquired by vio- 
lence and usurpation, unless, by the right, we mean merely 
the will and power ; and if these be what is intended, it is 
evident that they may be possessed by the pirate or robber, 
as really as by a prince, a potentate, or a congress. 
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Moreover, if Cain, in kifling Abel, was influenced by a 
desire to remove an object of envy, that he might obtain 
his property; or by a wish to immortalize his own name 
by a bold and daring exploit, his motive was as laudable as 
the motives which have governed the celebrated conquer- 
ors-of the world,—except on the detestable principle, that 
the greater the mischief, the greater the glory. 


—_——- 


TELEMACHUS ; OR THE ABOLITION OF THE €LADIATORIAL 
SPECTACLES. 


IN a letter on war to Francis I. the King of France, 
mus mentioned the “ butchery of the Gladiatorial Spec- 
tacles” and the way in which the custom was abolished. 

*‘ Nothing, says Erasmus, can be more cruel and savage 
than single combats, and the butchery of gladiatorial spec- 
tacles ; and yet our forefathers were so delighted with the 
sight, that an example, the basest of all left us by the 
Heathens, took such firm held of the Christians, especial- 
ly in the city of Rome, that they have not been able at 
this day to divest themselves entirely of this relique of Pa- 
ganism. The abolition of that species of combat, which 
they distinguish by the name of tripartite, we owe to one 
Telemachus. This good man left the east and came to 
Rome ; where entering the theatre, and seeing armed men 
rushing violently, with an intent to kill each other, he 
leaped into the midst of them, exclaiming —* What are 
you doitg, brothers ? Why do you run headlong, like two 
wild beasts, to each others destruction ?” 

“In short while the good natured man was humanely 
endeavouring to save the lives of the combatants, he lost 
his own ; for the people stoned hitn to death : So highly 
did the unthinking rabble value this cruel diversion, which 
afforded an object to stare at. 


ss What was the consequence ? ‘The Emperor Honoriu:, 
3 
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as soon as he heard of the transaction, issued orders to 
abolish the exhibition of gladiatorial combats. Now reflect 
amomeot with me, how base an amusement this was; how 
many thousand lives were lost by it ; and you will. imme- 

diately see how much the world is indebted to the death of 

one individual. For a deed like this, Telemachus was de- 

servedly canonized. 

“But how much more richly would that man deserve 
this honour, who should put an end to the conflicts of the 
great potentates, who lord it over this suffering world ?” 

KEFLECTIONS. 

Ist. What intelligent Christian does not now look back 
with amazement and horror on the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
in Which men murdered one another to make sport for the 
multitude ! What an influence must such a custom have 
had on the minds and morals of the Romans ! What bar- 
barians must the inhabitants of Rome have been, whe 
could * delight” in such murderous amusements! But 

2d. Will not Christians of future ages, in like manner, 
review with horror the history of our times! People of 
the present day have eyes to see, in some particulars, the 
barbarity of former ages ; but are they not generally as 
blind as the Romans were to the inhumanity of their own 
customs ? What better than gladiators are the armies of 
Christian nations who meet, each other in a field of battle 

for mutual murder ? And for what more rational purpose 
do they generally meet than that of sanguinary sport or 
amusemem ? It woul: perhaps be difficult to name a single 
war that has occurred in Christendom which was not as 
perfectly needless, wanton, inhuman and uaprofitable, as 
a gladiatorial exhibition ; but it would be easy to namea 
hundred which were as perfectly inhuman and useless, and 
vastly more destructive. 
$d. How much more to be admired is the heroism and 
intrepidity of Telemachus, who exposed his own life in a 
benevolent attempt to put an end to a sanguinary custom, 
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than that of a military butcher, who murders for fame, or. 
who will hire himself out for money as a mankiller ! 
' 4th. The fact that the gladiatorial spectacles have lost 
their popularity and become abhorrent to Christians, af-' 
fords ground of assurance that other sanguinary customs 
may be rendered disreputable, and of course be abolished. 
Sth. It is a point which demands the most serious con- 
sideration of Christians and of philanthropists, whether. 
the popular modes of mimicking sanguinary combats have 
not an influence on the human character similar to that of 
the gladiatorial exhibitions. We wonder that the people 
of Rome could witness such®savage combats, and regard 
them as useful diversions ; and perhaps no judicious person 
will doubt that familiarity with such sports had a pernicious 
influence on the characters and morals of the spectators— 
that it prepared them to become unfeeling actors in trage- 
dies equally dreadful and inhuman. But if frequently wit- 
nessing the reality of sanguinary sports would naturally have 
a bad effect on the human character, why will not the 
mimickry of such sports have a similar effect ? If it requir= 
ed a savage mind to delight in the reality of such diversions, 
what state of mind does it require to sit with pleasure and 
see such scenes imitated ? If familiarity with sanguinary 
combats will harden the heart, or diminish the kind sym- 
pathies of the soul, and render cruelty a sport,—what rea- 
son can be given why sportive imitations of cruelty. should 
not gradually callous the mind and prepare young people 
to perpetrate the deeds which have been thus familiarized ? 
When they have been long accustomed to seeing murder- 
ous heroism represented as the glory of human nature, can 
it be wonderful if they should have imbibed its spirit ? 
The savage who has been taught from his infancy, that re- 
venge is glory, will delight and glory in revenge; and a 
similar education will have a similar. effect on those who 
are called civilized. Is it not then to be suspected that 
there are now more of the “ reliques of paganism” and of 
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a savage state still popular in Christendom, thar is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Three hundred years ago Erasmus could say of the 
butchery. of gladiatorial spectacles“ and yet our fore- 
fathers were so delighted with the sight, that an example, the 
basest of all left ys by the heathen, took such firm hold of the 
Christians, especially in Rome, that they have not been 
able at this day to divest themselves entirely of this relique 
of Paganism !” But before we cast a stone at those ancient 
Christians let us at least inquire, whether we are not 
chargeable with as great inconsistency, and whether an- 
other ‘relique of paganism® has not as “ firm a hold of 
the Christians” of the present age. 


== 
EIRENIKOS TO PHILO-PACIFICUS. 


LETTER Ill. - 


Sir, 

I rinp, with much satisfaction, that an increased num- 
ber of those, with whom I converse, have, at length, adopt- 
ed your opinion of war. Many continue, notwithstanding, 
to doubt the practicability of convincing the world at large ; 
or of persuading its different and differing inhabitants to 
‘ beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks,” Some are even apprehensive of danger 
from apy limited or lacal attempts to accomplish the -glori- 
ous design. Now, unless objections of this sort can be ob- 
viated, they will paralyze and defeat the efforts of the 
friends of peace. In concurrence, therefore, with what 
you have written to the-same intent, | proposeto conclude 
this series of letters, by remitting you and the public to 
the obvious tendency of a pacific temper and conduct, to 
preclude dissension, and to conciliate favour, as well in our. 
foreign, as in our domestic and social relations. 
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The wise king and*preacher of Israel, long'since, declare 
ed that ‘a man who hath friends, must show himself. 
friendly :” a declaration expressive, not only of the duty 
of every one, to requite the kindness which he receives ; 
but of the aptmess of an inoffensive and generous behaviour, 
at once, to insure and perpetuate the good will, and the 
good offices of all, with whom he is conversant and con- 
nected : a declaration, the verity of which, in both these 
constructions, is confirmed- by actual experience. The 
person, with whom it is the leading object to “live peace- 
ably with all men,” seldom, perhaps, never, fails to. suc- 
ceed. Courteous, condescending, and beneficent, in his 
feelings and manners, he engages the affection and’ esteem 
of all ingenuous minds, at the same time, that he takes 
from those of an opposite description, every pretext for 
meditating or seeking his hurt. The most restive, petu- 
lant, and selfish of mortals, though they may refuse to do 
him honour, or to facilitate his enjoyment, are ashamed to 
treat him with palpable injustice or abuse. Whilst others; 
who, jealous of their fame and interest, assume the attitude 
of defence, and either profess or appear to be always ready 
and determined to avenge the most inconsiderable wrong, 
never cease to multiply enemies in every direction, he spends 
his days in tranquillity and repose, and has none to molest 
or ‘make him afraid.” 

Analagous to these are the fruits produced by the con- 
duct of nations, in their intercourse with each other : for 
nations are composed of individuals, possessed of the same 
nature, ‘ subject to like passions,” and susceptible of friend- 
ly, as well as of hostile impressions, If the one uniformly 
pursue a conciliatory and equitable policy ; theother, how- 
ever inclined, will hardly find plausible excuses for an open 
rupture, and will rarely hazard reputation, by overt acts of 
aggression. 

Though it is not to be dissembled that few, if any in- 
stances, directly illustrative of this position, can be adduced, 
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it is, nevertheless, to be remembered, that the reason is, 
not because a uniformly conciliatory and equitable policy is 
unconnected with the effects ascribed to it ; but because a 
uniformly conciliatory and equitable policy is seldom, I had 
‘almost said, never, adopted. Most nations habitually act 
like sharpers driving a bargain, or like duellists stickling for 
honour. In cases of disagreement, each brings forward 
the most extravagant claims—claims, which, at the moment, 
each intends to abandon, rather than proceed to extremi- 
ties. Yet, by a pertinacious adherence to those claims, 
each eventually commits itself, to such a degree, that pride 
forbids recession ; and war, with all its horrors, ensues. 

Need we go any farther back than our recent contest 
with Great Britain for an example in point ? Had the 
British Cabinet, during the negociations prior to the war, 
seasonably commissioned its minister to guarantee the re- 
peal of those “Orders in Council” which in fact were re- 
pealed before a blow was struck ; or had our government, 
before the war, relinquished all the claims which were relin- 
quished in the treaty of peace,—might not all the blood 
and treasure which have been mutually sacrificed, both by 
sea and land, have been spared ? 

This is a fair sample of the prevailing disposition and 
practice of kingdoms and states : and hence it is demon- 
strable, by the rule of contraries, at least, that if any one 
kingdom or state could be induced to take an opposite 
course, an opposite result would follow. Hence too, it is 
evident by the clearest deduction, that the concern which 
some of our citizens cherish and express, lest defensive war 
should be discouraged, is not so unquestionably correct and 
scriptural, as may, at first, be imagined. I do not say that 
absolute invasion is never to be repelled ; but I do say that 
the menacing parade of preparation, beforehand, is more 
apt to provoke and accelerate such invasion, than to pre- 
vent or retard it ; and the history of ages justifies the asser- 
tion. How often have the organization of armies and na- 
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vies, in time of peace, awakened the jealousy of rival pow- 
ers, and given rise to angry remonstrances, followed by evae 
sive or insulting replies, which have ended in the wanton 
butchery of thousands !. How often too, and how’ exten- 
sively has the spirit of war been diffused by the establish- 
ment of military schools! Not the youth only; who are 
educated in the schools ; but their parents, their: brothers, 
their sistets,—indeed all their connexions and friends.are 
tempted to wish, and as far as they are able, to procure 
them employment in the profession of arms : in other words, 
to involve their country in repeated and bloody conflicts. 

Who does not see, that these are the appropriate symp- 

toms of the war fever, and calculated, at any moment, to 
produce its utmost violence and malignity ? That men, 
brought up in this way, and inured to scenes of this sort 
from their youth, must almost inevitably be disposed to re- 
duce the principles of their education to practice ? That 
‘the government, under which they live may, if so inclined, 
be sure of their unhesitating concurrence in the most am- 
bitious and unjust measures of aggression ; or, however re- 
luctant to the sanguinary proceeding, may be driven, by 
their clamours, to commence hostilities against any nation 
toward which the popular odium is directed ? 

Under these impressions, I cannot agree with those pol- 
iticians, who tell us that “there is not enough of the mar- 
tial spirit in our country.” Iam convinced that there is 
too much, far too much, of the martial spirit in our coun- 
try, and in every other country under heaven. Iam more- 
over convinced, that, if our country alone could be persuad- 
ed invariably to “seek peace and pursue it,” she might 
not only prolong,and probabiy perpetuate, her own tran- 
quillity; but contribute much to the tranquillity of the world. 
I, therefore, most cordially “bid God speed” to you, sir, 
and to all others who are engaged in a work, so undenia- 
bly conducive to the happiness, the improvement, the salva- 
tion of the human kind: and I most fervently pray, that 
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He who “ turneth the hearts of men, as the rivers of water 
are turnéd,” would give energy and effect to your philan- 
thropic exertions, and hasten the predictéd era, when * na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against ration, nor learn war any 
more ;” when “ the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the ‘waters cover the seay when “ there 
shall be nothing to hurt or destroy, in all his holy moun- 
tain.” EIRENIKOS, 


me 


REVIEW OF AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


In the Repertory and Daily Advertiser we have had an 

“ Extract of a letter from an European ‘gentleman to his 
friend in Boston,” dated “Anhalt Dessau, March 17, 1817.” 

‘Both the occasion and the object of the letter may be seen 
in the following passage::— 

“ Our first boat for the season brought me‘a series of 
pamphlets published by the society in Massachusetts called 
the Frrenps oF Peace. I was rejoiced to find from them, 
that such strenuous and able exettions were making in 2 
country, whose political influence in Europe is daily increas- 
ing, tor putting an end to the greatest scourge among man- 
kind.—Desirous of aiding in this good cause, I have thought 
that the religious and moral arguments, which these gen- 
tlemen have so forcibly urged against the barbarous custom 

’ of war, might be strengthened by the mention of a few facts, 
which show the embarrassment it produces in the financial 
concerns of a country, and the consequent distress and op- 
‘pression among a people. Ihave therefore ‘undertaken to 
send you a short account of the origin‘and present condi- 
tion of the national debt of some of the most important 
kingdoms of Europe.” 

In this paragraph, by some mistake, the'title of the “ se- 
ries of pamphlets,” with a'little variation, is given for the 
hhame of the Massachusetts Peace Society. This however 
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does not affect the value of the communication. The ob 

ject of the writer is to aid in the cause of peace, and the 

information he has given is of an important character. An 

abstract of the most interesting items will be exhibited. 
AUSTRIA. 

“« Austria affords the most striking and best example of 
the ruinous effects which war has upon the finances and 
public credit of a nation. I therefore select her for the 
first. In the beginning of 1783,she had, properly speaking, 
no national debt ; but she contracted one of 180,000,000 
German florins, or half as many Spanish dollars, in prepar. 
ation for carrying on the war against the Porte, in which she 
engaged as the ally of Russia. Before this war was brought 
toa close in 1791, it had carried up the debt to $42,000,000, 
which was farther augmented by the war against France. 
In October, 1797, at the time of the peace of Campo. For- 
mio, to 600,000,000 of florins. In 1806, her.debt was 
found increased to 1,200,000,000, But it stopped not 
heres the disastrous campaigns of 1809 brougll ai great- 
er ruin upon her finances and her credit. In a state of 
desperation she calls in her bank paper and by mere arbi- 
trary power, annihilates 80 per cent. of the whole amount. 
But she was not to be saved by such a violation of public 
faith ; it gave only temporary relief. In 1816, her debt 
amounted to the enormous sum of Two THOUSAND MILL- 
IONS; 

*t An increase of the land tax is the common mean of 
increasing the public revenue. This is regularly fixed at 
$0 per cent. on the annual produce. In time of war the 
military extraerdinary land tax is resorted to, which is fixed 
at 60 per cent. on. the net annual produce of the land of 
the nobles, and at 30 on those of mere simple proprietors ; 
so that all the lands contribute 6-10ths. and those of the 
nobles 9-10ths. of what they yield, to aid in the destruction 
of mankind. This would be incredible and quite insup- 
portable were it not that the. basis of the valuation of the 

+ 
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produce is that which was fixed in 1745, and therefore 
vastly lower than the present actual value. 

« To account for this great accumulation of debt we have 
only to look at the history of her standing armies for the 
last century. At the commencement of it, during the war 
of the Spanish succession, Leopold I. and Joseph I. called 

_ 180,000 into the field. The army had been increased be- 
fore 1771 to 200,000 ; in 1788 to $64,000 ; by the wars 
with France, before the close of the century, to 496,000 ; 
and finally for the great struggle in 1809, to 500,000 reg- 
ular troops, and 250,000 militia.” 

ENGLAND. 

** In 1689, when William IE. came to the throne, Eng- 
land had a debt of 600,000 pounds. His wars carried it 
up to 16,000,000. At the death of Anne, 1721, the debt 
was 54,000,000. At the close of the American war, 
257,000,000. In 1813, 812,000,000 pounds |” 

This is the last statement the writer of the letter had 
seen. In the Evangelical Magazine for Nov. 1816, we 
have a review of a pamphlet entitled « Means of improving 
the»condition of the poor in morals and happiness.” In 
this work the national debt is stated at “ mine hundred and 
forty-three millions” sterling. The writer proceeds :— 

* Not to lose sight of the intimate connexion between 
‘war and public misery, between large armies and a large 
national debt, I will add a word by way of history of Eng- 
land’s armed ‘force. The standing army was begun by 
William III. who had 7000 men in Great Britain, and 
12,000 in Ireland during the troubles there. Anne in- 
creased it to 18,000.” George III. maintained from 30 
to 40,000 regular troops till the commencement of the 
French revolution. In 1796, increased them to 100,000 ; 
in 1804, to 112,000 ; in 1808, to 230,000, besides 100,000 
militia, who had all the character of troops of the line, ex- 
cept in the right not to be sent out of the kingdom—and, 
in addition, a ¢olunteer corps of 300,000. 
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The history of the navy is not very different. It begun 
under Henry VIIL. In the reign of James I. it -was com- 
posed of 132 ships and vessels of all kinds 5 imereased by 
William HI. to 172—by George HL. to 277—by George 
IIE. in 1774, to $55—in 1803, to 656—in 1819; to 1044, 
those in ordinary not included. The equipage for which, 
at the last famed period, amounted to 143,000. 

*t Perhaps you may think E have beefi Abouring to prove 
a self-evident truth--that standing artiies are expensive 
establishments and that wars necessarily bring a nation into 
debt, and that. national debts must be provided for by taxes 
upon the people : still they aré truths whieh eannet too often 
be brought to view. I think so badly of mankind, as to 
believe that neither religious nor moral restraints are the 
most powerful, which can operate upon them. I might 
have enlarged very much upon the subject of Englatid’s 
present misery and danger, and shown its connexion with 
her wars and her debts ; but her political troubles and her 
general distress are better known in your country than 


_ here. 


FRANCE, ; 

“Tt would be doing great injustice to France not to 
tion her among the nations which had the mest po 
influence in the introduction of any thing now g 
which is pernicious, more particularly of He upon 
which I am writing, as she deserves the sole of com- 
mencing the establishment which so powerfully promotes 
it. It was through her influence that standing armies be- 
gan to be thought mecessary for the support of sovereign 
power. In the year 1448, she first conferred this blessing 
upos mankind. 

“* Austria first made her army 9 permiinent one in 1680 
—England in 1689—Denmark in 1701—Russia in the be- 
ginning of the last century under Peter the great. 

«“ What misery the ware of Louis XIV. caused to France 
may be seen in the present abject state of the country ; 
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they cherished and consumed the natural military spirit in 
the people, which never satisfied itself till it brought them 
into that condition, when it was declared that all France 
was but one camp, and every man capable of bearing arms 
a soldier—the end of all which was what we now see. As 
to their public debt—it was enormous immediately before 
the revulution—the deficit in the last year of Bonaparte’s 
reign was 1,400,000,000 francs. 
PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA. 

“ Prussia as 2 kingdom exists only since 1700. The 
whole annual expenses of Frederick’s court, between 1700 
and 1713 did not exceed 4000 Spanish dollars. During 
the reign of his successor Frederick William I. an immense 
treasury and an army of 100,000 men were collected. 
Thus Frederick the great came to the throne of a nation 
in which every 15th person was a soldier. At his acces- 
sion he numbered among his subjects scarcely 2,000,000— 
which by conquest was almost quadrupled before his death 
in 1786. But he left his kingdom in the worst of all situ- 
ations—it must devour, or be devoured ; and so it has ever 
since been, either preying upon, or a prey to others. The 
close secrecy which is preserved in regard to its finances and 
debt prevent me from being able to give any thing upon 
that subject. The same is true of Russia. I know only 
that in 1790, she owed but 20,000,000 roubles, which 
have since been augmented to several hundred millions. 
The army has also been increased from 260,000, as Cath- 
arine left it at her death in 1790, to 650,000. 

“TI perceive all which I have said may be answered by 
the single remark, that if wars are necessary the conse- 
quences are not to be considered ; but it is certain that 
they are often unnecessary, and in a country where those 
who have to pay the cost retain in their own hands the 
means of carrying them on, I think the foregoing consid- 
erations may not be without their use. However hopeless 
may be the case in Europe, in America it is‘surely possible 
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to sheathe the sword of the destroyer ; all the mines of the 
Spanish colonies will not compensate for its ravages. If - 
you are allured by them to give up your peace, your hap- 
piness, and your principles, the last hope of humanity is 
extinct forever.” 

The preceding paragraphs are an abridgement, but they 
contain the principal things in the “ Extract,” as it appear- 
ed in the Newspapers. The author of the letter is entitled 
to the thanks of the friends of peace in this country, for 
his “aid in this good cause.” We may hope that ¢o in- 
telligent a writer will do good in his own country as well 
as in this; and that his efforts will be continued. 


According to the estimates given in the letter, 
Austria has employed in this century a stand- 
ing army of 

Rassia 

Great Britain, including her navy, 

It may be moderate to add for France 


600,000 
650,000 
373,000 
500,000 


Total for four nations, 2,023,000 


How horrible the thought that four Christian nations 
have employed for a number of years more than two mill- 
tons of men in the business of manslaughter—in destroying 
one another, and in spreading ruin and misery among their 
fellow beings ! 

The loads of debt entailed upon the nations of Europe 
by their own wars are indeed enormous. If to these we 
add the destruction which has been made of private prop- 
erty, and the more awful amount of bloodshed, guilt and 
wretchedness, which these wars have occasioned, who but 
madmen, can even indulge a wish to recommence such 
fatal scenes? The project of Dr. Rush for soper Houses, 
to confine and reform drunkards, may well be so extended 
as to provide for every man who shall hereafter display a 
thirst for plunging nations into war. Such men are much 
more dangerous characters to run at large, than most of 
the maniacs in bedlam, or ether hospitals for the insane. 
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If these who have the war delirium must be maintained by 
the public, is it not much cheaper to support them in 2 
state of confinement, than to engage in war to gratify their 
bloody ambition ? 

Suppose an inhabitant of some other world—well ac- 
quainted with the character and religion of the Messiah— 
had been permitted to witness the battles of Europe in 
modern times : Would he not much sooner have suspected 
that these vast armies, had been educated in the infernal 
regions, than that they were the followers of the PRincs 
OF PEACE ? , 

Christians detest the conduct of cannibals, who kill hu- 
man beings to satisfy their hunger ; but they bestow un- 
bounded praises on the professional and wanton, butchers 
of men, who trample on the rights of their brethren, and 
wade in blood to conquest, wealth and power. Were it 
not for the delusive influence of custom, it would appear 
quite as laudable to butcher men for food, as for fame, and 
cannibals and conquerors would be equally abhorred. 

But if we must “think so badly of mankind as to be- 
lieve, that neither religious nor moral restraints are the 
_ most powerful which can operate upon them,” let people 
be properly instructed in what is for their worldly interest. 
Let them be made to understand how little they get and 
how much they lose by war—how it entails on them and 
their posterity the enormous “ price of blood,” which must 
be paid in direct taxes, or in the increased price of the vari- 
ous articles of merchandize, which they have occasion to 
purchase. Let them be fairly informed of the objects of 
war in general, and who are the men that profit by war— 
how small their number compared with that of the suffer- 
ers, and that those who gain by war fatten on the blood 
and misery of their brethren. Could these things be clear- 
ty unfolded and brought home to the understandings and 
_ the feelings of people in general, they would soon cease 
to regard the destroyers of mankind as saviours and benefac- 
tors, and withhold their praises from bloody-minded men, 


ABOLITION OF FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 


“Tr appears that Col. Walker went, in the year 180i, . 
as political resident to Guzerat, where he found the horrid 
practice of murdering female children was common. 

“The Colonel having obtained accurate information 
concerning the facts, entered into-a correspondence. with 
the chiefs, reasoning with them on the guilt of this ‘horrid 
practice. They gravely defended it, especially on the 
score of antiquity, pretending that it had been perpetuated 
for 5000 years. At length, however, they gave way, and 
signed an engagement to relinquish the practice forever. 

«¢ Much laudable eare was taken by Mr. Duncan, the 
governor of Bombay, to render this engagement effectual 5 
and it is hoped that the abolition not only there but in the 
other parts of India will become general. The good effects 
of this humane interference were evident in humanizing 
the character of the Jarejahs. Much gratitude was excited 
towards Colonel Walker. Female infants, who had been 
preserved by his philanthropic exertions, were presented 
to him at his- court by the parents who gloried in their 
preservation and doated upon them with fondness,—and 
the female children of some families were taught, as the 
first articulate sounds, to say Baker Saheb umneh- Fee waria i 
that is, Cocone Waker savepv me.”—Bor. Ric. 

REMARKS. 

These poor benighted heathens had been in the habit of 
killing many of their female children as soon as they were 
born. This they did through the influence of custom, and 
probably without either malignity or remorse. Before the 
infant had become depraved by vice or polluted by crime, 
it was despatched and sent into the invisible world. How 
horrid ! 

The more enlightened people called Christians, do not 
thus destroy their féma/e infants, The very thought of 
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doing this would fill them with horror. They have how» 
ever another custom which is esteemed very honourable. 
They train up many of theit male children in habits of vice 
that they may become heroic and dexterous man-killers. 
In this way they form the character of these children and 
expose them to be sent into eternity polluted with almost 
every vice which could render them odious in the sight of 
a holy God ! 

Christians! will you here pause a moment, and compare 
the custom of Heathen “infanticide,” with your custom of 
Christian homicide, and then say which is the most heathen- 
ish and most inhuman. 

The Heathen chiets defended their custom onthe “ score 
of antiquity.” Christians, with equal wisdom and proprie- 
ty, defend theirs on the same ground. 

Col. Walker was, however, successful in reasoning with 
the Heathen chiefs on the immorality of infanticide and in 
favour of ics abolition. If he be still living let him next 
try his skill with the chiefs of Christendom, “ reasoning 
with them on the guilt of the” more “horrid practice” of 
training up children to the business of human butchery. I 
indeed fear that he would find greater difficulty in convert» 
ing these chiefs than he did in converting those of Guzerat. 
But should he succeed, thousands of European boys may 
unite with the girls of India, and say, * Col. Walker saved 
me.” What an honour compared with that of a military 
conqueror ! To save is GopLIKE—to destroy is diablical. 

The fact that Col. Walker was successful in persuading 
the nations of India to relinquish a custom which in their 
opinion had been ‘perpetuated for 5000 years”—and 
which of course was revered for its antiquity, affords ground 
of hope that all sanguinary customs may be abolished by 
the force of reasoning and the progress of light. The an- 

tiquity of the custom is the resort of Christians in defend- 
‘ing war. ‘It has, say they, been a custom in all ages :” 
hence they infer its necessity, its lawfulness, and the certain- 
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ty that it will be continued. But such inferences are fallas 
cious and delusive. This may be proved by the abolition 
of many customs, which were tormerly defended on the 
same ground, | 

Depraved as mankind are—attached as they are to he- 
treditary customs, they are still capable of reasoning, of re- 
flecting, of receiving light, and of changing their opinions ; 
and it is impossible for good rulers to make war on their 
fellow men with a full conviction of the enormities and 
horrors of the custom. 

“The good effects of Col. Walker's interference were 
evident in humanizing the character of the Jarejahs.” If 
such were the effects on the heathen of abolishing ‘“infan- 
ticide,” what would be the effects on mankind in general 
of abolishing homicide and war. It is presumed that there 
is not another custom which has so extensive an influence 
in rendering mankind ferocious and inhuman. This custom 
steels the hearts of millions. It authorizes violence and 
cruelty. It encourages inhumanity and the most barbar- 
ous deeds by the rewards of military glory. Nor is this 
pernicious influence confined to soldiers in actual service, 
It is diffused through every community, and, in a greater 
or less degree, into every heart which approves of war. 
Hence not only men but even many women and-children 
can exult while thousands of fellow beings are sacrificed to 
the ungodly ambition, avarice, or revenge of war makers. 
They can shout praises to the most abandoned of our race, 
if they have only been successful in war ; they can justify 
and extol the most sanguinary and inhuman deeds, if per- 
formed by their own countrymen in a day of battle. They 
can read and narrate with pleasure, the wonderful feats of 
ferocious valour, which have bereaved helpless children of 
their fathers, wives of their husbands, and decrepit parents 
of their sons,—which have hurried thousands to their final 
account, and covered acres of ground with human blood, 
and with dead and wounded men. 


5 
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‘To Christian people, the mothers in India, who consent- 
to the murder of their infants, appear as unnatural, hard- 
hearted monsters. Yet are there not many mothers in 
Christian countries who glory in having their sons educated 
for the very business of Auman slaughter ! and who think 
it a great honour to be the mothers of children who have 
been brave in killing other people ! Let it not then be ima- 
gined that the mothers in India are sinners above all the 
women in our world, because they consent to the custom 
of female infanticide. 

Many men, women, and young people, who, in other 
respects and on other occasions, appear amiable, benevo- 
lent and sympathetic, are so deluded by education, habit 
and custom, that, in regard to the slaughter and miseries 
of war, they can indulge such insensibility and hardihood 
as should be expected only from savages trained to blood. 
They are touched with sympathy in view of individual 
suffering, but can rejoice in the result of battles, in which 
thousands have been slain and thousands wounded, They 
can stretch forth the helping hand for the relief of private 
misery, and yet exert all their influence in support of wars, 
which involve millions in deep affliction. They can feel 
for the poor, the orphan and the widow, and yet support 
a custom which has filled every country with these objects 
of pity. They can pray to God for the relief of an indi- 
vidual sufferer, and to the same God they can pray for the 
success of armies engaged in the work of havock and de- 
struction ! They can weep at the tolling of the death bell, 
when one has fallen, and yet rejoice in a war manifesto 
which exposes to untimely death, or to extreme suffering, 
an innumerable multitude of fellow beings ! If it were pos- 
sible to present to the mind the aggregate suffering occa- 
ioned by one war manifesto, no human being perhaps. 
could sustain the shock which it would occasion. 





EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN PENN: 
SYLVANI . 


From a letter recently received the following particulars 
are extracted :— 

* Pennsylvania contains four Christian societies that pro- 
fess to bear a testimony against war.” 

“* First. The Friends, or people called Quakers ; they are 
very numerous, respectable oe wealthy,” 

“Second. The German Menonnists ; they are numerous, 
and most honest, domestic, industrious characters.” 

“Third. The German Moravians, or United Brethren: 
They are a traly pious society.” 

“Fourth. The German Dunkers, so called. They bear 
excellent characters among their neighbours.” 

“Lhave estimated that these four persuasions eomprize- 
about one third of the inhabitants of this state.” 

* From all that L have learned from many years intimate 
acquaintance with the Moravian Brethren, I am inelined to 
believe that if Peace Soeieties were to be established general- 
ly in Europe, they would find. many advocates in Germany, 
and the adjoining parts of Prussia—men of real talents and 
the strictest integrity. I am further confirmed in this opinion 
by the following cirenmstance :—Sometime after the battle 
of Plattsharg there came to my house a singular looking 
young man, who asked me in high German for a little some- 
thing to eat. I answered him in his own language, that he 
should have it. His innocent and engaging countenance bore 
every mark of truth and integrity. 1 enquired the history of 
his life, and he related to me in substance as follows.” 


From the narrative given by the writer of the letter I shall 
state the most interesting facts relating to this young Ger- 
man :—According to the narrative, his father was a wealth 
man and an officer in a large ehureh near Hambargh, which 
had adopted the principle that war is unlawful. The young 
man was dragged out of his bed to go in Bonaparte’s army to 
Russia. On refusing, he was severely whipped. His father 
and mother begged for him in vain, and he was driven on 
like an ox inateam. He resigned himself to die, and utter- 
ly refused to take a gun in his hand ; for this he was several 
times whipped almost to death, and was compelled to oT 
provisions. He says,as the French passed through Poland, 
they were like a fire in a dry forest, and swept all before 
them—that they violated every woman which they could 
lay their hands on. He saw the great battles, and the ground 
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covered with dead bodies, at Smoleusko, and Borodin, ang 
was at the burning of Moscow. In the retreat from Russivs 
he suffered greatly, and ndrrawly eseaped at Beresina. . 

The author of the letter says, that ** the substance of his 
account agreed with what has been published by Porter aud 
Labaume—that if they spoke the truth he did.” ‘ 

' When the young man returned to Franec he Mattered him- 
self that if he could get to the British army, they would as- 
gist him to go honie to his parents : he therefore deserted to* 
them ; but they were but little better than the French. ‘They 
took'him and sent him ‘to’ Quebee, and from thence to Mon- 
treal, and to Plattsburg. He saw the battle bat would nov 
ficht, nor even take a gun into his hand, although he was eru- 
eliy whipped. At Plattsburg he again deserted, in hope of 
finding his way to Philadelphia—having heard before he left 
home that there was a society in Philadelphia to relieve dis+ 
tressed Germans." * ° 4 ee me eee Lat 

The writer of the letter assured him that there was such # 
society, that he was acquainted with some of the members 
and would write such letters in his behalf that he might con; 
sider his sufferings as over. He also invited the German to 
tarry with him to rest and recruit. ‘But the young man was 
anxious to find a passage home, as he ‘said, “ to show himsclf 
asa miracle of mercy, that the Lord would preserve them, 
who did not shed:human’ blood.” ~-He said “it was. wicked 
murder to shoot and kill strangers with whom they had no 
difference, and if acquainted would ‘perhaps be the best of 
friends. It would, he said, be & comfort to him if he reach- 
ed home to tell their church that in‘all his sufferings he never 
took a weapon of death in his hand.” 

The writer adds, -“ and said’ much more that I did not eor- 
rectly understand, and spoke in a manner which seemed tu 
impress those who did not understand him at all. He was # 
comely young man, between 20 and 30 years of age. 1 real- 
ly considered him as a preaeher of the true gospel. We 
parted with my best wishes, and I understood that the Ger- 
man Society procured him a passage homeward.” 


‘REFLECTIONS. 


First. How unjust and crue] are the martial laws and cus- 
toms of warring Christians ! By conseription or impressment 
men may be dragged from every thing dear to them, and com- 
pelled by violence to join an army, not only against their in- 
elination but against their conseienees. Then, if they refuse 
to fight, they are exposed not only to insult but eruel corporal 
punishments. If they.desert,.and are retaken, death is their 
portion. 


No reasonable being cau blame the young German for Ac. 
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serting, either from the French army or the English. Yet 
in either ease, had he been retaken, he would have’ béen lia- 
ble to be shot. Such laws are a disgrace to human nature, 
and a reproach to every government by which they are sane- 
tioned. Protestant Christians abhor the laws and usages of 
the papal inquisition’; yet they support martial laws and 
wsages which are in every respect as inhuman, eruel, and in- 
cousistent with the rights of man, and the rights of con- 
Beienee ! at 

Prior to our revolutionary war, while the British troops 
were stationed in Boston, our country was filled with indig- 
nation and elamour against the martial laws of Great Britain, 
aud the horrible punishments which were inflicted on the sel- 
diers. Perhaps no other considerations were arged with 
more effect than these to exeite a spirit of hostility against 
the British goverament. To entice or impress. men inte 
military serviee-by land or sea, to train and habituate them 
to crime and mischief, to subject them to the eaprice and vin- 
dictive passions of officers inured to violence and blood—te 
subject the poor soldiers thus kidnapped, trained and enslav- 
ed to the horrid punishment of 500 or 1000 lashes on the 
naked biekt—whipping off not enly the skin from the flesh 
but the flesh front the-banes—for crimes not half so atrocious 
as they are often ordered to commit,—or to shoot a soldier to 
death for au attempt to-eseape from such a state of vassalage 
and ernelty, are things, which were once regarded hy the 
people of this country' with detestation and horror. But such 
inhuman laws, usages and punishments perhaps exist under 
every warring government in Christendom, not even except- 
ing our own, Have not the very: punishments which we ab- 
horred ander the British government, been inflicted in the 
armies of what we call a free people’! 

Second. How much more to be admired is the courage, 
magnanimity and heroism which were displayed by the young 
German,than the ferocious bravery of his fighting companions ! 
His intrepidity was displayed in exposing himself to derision, 
abuse, and even death itself, rather than to sin against God, 
in violating his conseience by using weapons of death for the 
destruction of his fellaw mex. While surrounded by perhaps 
half a million of military fanatics, he steod alone, bearing 
testimony for God and the religion of his Son, against war 
and man-slaughter. Theirs was displayed in savage exploits, 
burning, robbery and murder, He stood alone, exeept that 
God was with him, in the path of wisdom, virtue and peace, 
surrounded by all the crimes and horrors of war ; but they 
went with the current and with the multitude to do evil.’ He, 
like ‘Telemachus. exposed his life in bearing testimony a- 
eainst “sladiatorial exhibitions: They, like gladiators, 
, , 
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exposed their own lives in attempts to destroy their brethren. 
He acted the part of a disciple of the Prince of peace ; ‘They 
acted the part of followers of the prince of war. He “ fought 
the good fight of faith :” ‘They fought the desolating battles 
of ambition and unbelief. ‘Their laurels will fade and wither 
in the sunshine of Christianity : Hig will be immortal ever- 
greens. 


cowPen’s “PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS” APPLIED TO WAR. 


For the Friend of Peace. 


Awamiable poet too eases has nam’d, 

Which, justly applied, will make men asham’d : 
To state them precisely his words [ shall use, 
Lest failure should happen in giving his views. 


The African trade was the subject in hand, 

But this he megs with a pilfering band ;— 

So great things by small are brought home to the mind, 
In form of a dialogue, as now you may find :— 


‘ | own I am shock’d at the purehase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves ; 
What I hear of their hardships, their tortures and groauy 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 


“T pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum ! 
Especially sugar, so needful we see ? 

What! give up our deserts, our coffee and tea! 


“ Resides, if we do, the French, Dutch and Danes 
Will heartily thank ag no doubt for ovr pains ; 

If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 
‘And tortures and groans will he multiplied still. 


‘¢ Tf foreigners likewise would give up the trade 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said ; - 
But while they get riches by purchasing blacks © 
Pray tell me why we may not’‘also go snaeks ? 


“ Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat you may think it was com’ 

On purpose to answer you out of my mint ; 

But, 1 can assure you, I saw it iv print. 
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“ A youngster at school more sedate than the rest 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 

His comrades had plotted aa orchard to rob 
And ask'd him to go and assist in the job. 


What! rob our good neighbour ! I pray you don’t go ; 
Besides, the man’s poor, his orchards his bread. 


Then think of his children, for they must be fed.’ 


“ He was shock’d, sir, | you, and answer’d, ‘Oh tio ! 


‘ 6¢ Vou speak very fine and you look very grave 
But apples we want and apples we'll have : 
If you will go with-us you shall have a shares 
If not you shall have neither apple nor pear.’ 


“ They spoke, and Tom ponder’d— J see they will go ; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so— 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I eould, 

But staying behind will do him no good. 


“*¢If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they dropt from the tree ; 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though 1 get a few.’ 


“His seruples thus silene’d, ‘Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blam’d and protested, but join’d in the plan ; 
He shar’d in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


Thas many acknowledge that war is an evil, 

The fruit of vile passions—the work of the devil— 
Deplore its injustice, its murder and wo, 

But yet will join in it—for others do so. 


The boys must be punish’d for robbing the trees, 

‘The night thief imprison’d, who steals when none sees, 
But armies may plunder by word of command, 

Spread havock and horror, and crimson the land. 


Thousands and thousands have been stript of their all 
And millions have perished by powder and ball— 
Nay millions in anguish have finished their days, 

To purchase for mad-men the blood-bubble—pnaise ! 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REV. DR. CAREY, BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY IN INDIA, 


* The great things whigh,God by his spirit is doing in the 
United States, are truly astonishing, and call at once for the 
most grateful praises, and the most entire confidence in all 
his gracious pnt 

“ Among these things must be reckoned the missionary ex- 
ertions now making ; and the Peace Society, lately establish- 
ed in New-York and other pluces—a society with whose ob- 
ject my heart. most cordially eoineides, and which must, 
through the divine assistance, which will assuredly be grant- 
ed, be finally successful in the aceomplishnrent of its ullimate 
ebject —Proceedings of Baptist Convention. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM PEACE SOCIETIES. 


OHIO. ' 

A letter from Mr. Joel Wright, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the “Society for the promotion of Peace” in Ohio, 
dated April 19th, announces that “the society are procuring 
the republieation of the first four Numbers of the Friend of 
Peace—have agreed with a printer for 2,000 of each of those 
Numbers—that the society are so far organized as to have a 
President, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Seeretary, 
and Assisting Committee”—that there has been an “ neces- 
sion of members” to the seciety—the whole number about 75, 
“ among whem are several persons of distinction.” “ We 
are” says the writer, “induced to expect, from accounts re- 
ceived, that a Peace Society will be pretty soon formed in 
the state of Kentucky.” 

CATUGA, 

Rey. Seth Smith, Corresponding Seeretary to the Cayuga 
Peace Society. by a letter dated June 9th, says—* The cireu- 
lation of the Friend of Peace in this part of the country has 

sroduged a very beneficial effect. The attention of men has 
| excited to the subject ; their minds are Jed into a new 
train of thought and the cause of Peace is evidently gaining 
ground.” 

MAINE. 

Hon. Samuel Freeman, Corresponding Seeretary of the 
Peace Society of Maine, by a letter dated May 28th, informs, 
that their “ first meeting” was held the preceding day ; that 
in the evening a discourse was delivered by President Ap- 
pleton to a numerous and respectable audience.” It was ex- 
pected that the sermon would be printed. 
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REVIEW OF CONCESSIONS BY FREDERIC 13. KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 


PART 7, + 


Freperic Il. called Frederic the Great, King of Prus- 
sia, Claims a rank among the renowned warriors of Europe, 
In three volumes written by himself and published after 
his decease, he has given a history of his own times and 
of the wars in which he was personally concerned. In 
these volumes he has unfolded the conduct of sove- 
reigns in making and conducting war ;—their intrigues, 
the principles upon which they act, the motives by which 
they are governed, and the means which they employ. 
He has also made a number of concessions which demand 
the serious consideration both of the friends of war and 
the friends of peace. Some of these will be exhibited, not 
exactly in the order in which they are found in his vol- 
umes, but the arrangement of the articles will be such as 
is deemed most adapted to a favourable influence on the 
mind of the reader. Care, however, will be taken not to 
misrepresent the meaning of the royal historian. His first 


volume is divided into two parts, and gives am account of 
1 
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his two first wars. 
seven years war. 

First. Respecting the past conduct of statesmen :— 

Whoever has a heart capable of compassion, when he 
coolly examines such objects, must be agitated at the remem- 
brance of evils which statesmen, either from want of wisdom 
or hurried on by their passions, have brought upon nations.” 
Vol. i, preface p. 25. 

This reflection was made after his second war ; but it 
did not restrain him from pursuing a military career, 
which multiplied the evils ‘* brought upon the nations.” 

Second. What is to be expected from success in war :— 

“ All that princes may hope from the greatest advahtages 
in these times, is to acquire, after accumulated success, either 
some smal? town on the frontier, or some suburb which will 
not pay interest for the debts imeurred by the war, and the 
population of which is far inferior to the number of inhabi- 
tants whieh have perished in the field.”—p. 24. 

This the king inferred from the then present state 
of Europe, and probably from the general result of the 
wars in that country. He, however, had conquered some 
provinces, which, by the ravages of armies, were reduced 
to great distress. But in general the result of the Euro- 
pean wars for a long time had been perhaps no better than 
his statement implies :—that even the conqueror did not 
acquire enough property or territory to pay the interest 
of the money expended, nor enough people tu balance the 
loss of his own troops. 

Third. Frederic’s principle of making war :— 


The other two volumes relate to the 


* Reason preseribes a rule on this subject, frum which, it 
appears to me, no statesman ought to depart: which is, to 
seize occasion, and when that is favourable, to be enterpris- 
ing ; but neither force occasion nor leave every thing to 
chanee.”—~p, 25. 

The plain English of this principle is, that a ruler should 
not make war unless circum stancea are such as to af- 
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tord a clear prospect of success ; but whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs to take such an advantage of his neighbour 
as to ensure a conquest, then he should be enterprising. 

Accordingly in assigning his reasons for making war on 
the queen of Hungary and Bohemia, he says :— 

“'The death of Anne, empress of Russia, whieh soon fol- 
lowed that of the emperor, finally determined the king, (that 
is, himsclf,) in favour of this enterprise. Probabilities were, 
that during the minority of the young emperor, Russia would 
be more oteupied in maiataining tranquillity at home than in 
support of the Pragmatic sanction, coneerning which, Ger- 
many could not but be subject to troubles. Add to these rea- 
sons, an army fit to march, a treasury ready prepared, and 
perhaps the ambition of acquiring renown. Such were the 
causes of the war.” —His. vol. i. part i. p. 94% 

In page 112, he further observes :— 


‘* Ministers were every where sounding, negoeiating, and 
intriguing to arrange their parties and to form alliances ; but 
the troops of no power were ready ; none were provided with 
magazines, and the king profited by the crisis to execute his 
grand projects.” 


By “the king” in this history, he always means him- 
self. The reasons he gives for declaring war, are as good 
as are generally found on the part of the aggressor ; and 
the principles on which he acted are as just and honourable 
as those of the pirate androbber. They “ seize occasions,” 
take advantage of the weak or defenceless, and are enter- 
prising. 

Fourth. The ease with which rulers form manifestoes :— 

“ When sovereigns are determined to come to a rupture 
they will not hesitate concerning materials for a manifesto. 
They decide, make war, and leave the care of their justifica- 
tion to some laborious ecivilian.”—p. 41. 

The truth of this concession will not be doubted by any 
man who has paid proper attention to history, and to the 
falsehoods with which manifestoes are generally stuffed. 
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Perhaps there are no persons in this world who allow 
themselves greater latitude in violating the truth than war 
makers ; and notoccasions on which these indulge the spirit 
of falsehood and misrepresentation more than in forming 
their manifestoes. By these, and by the writings of the 
“laborious civilians” who are hired to attempt “their jus- 
tification,” the multitude are deceived, and made to be- 
lieve a war just and necessary—even when there is no bet- 
ter ground for it than the ambition of the sovereign, or 
that ‘one man likes what another man has” Henceforth 
let Christixns of every country be on their guard, and be 
no more deceived by men who “ will not hesitate concern- 
ing materials for a manifesto.” 


Fifth. Occasions of prolonging war :— 


* Conflicting events alter the cause of dispute ; effects, how- 
ever, continue though the motive has ceased ; fortune rapidly 
flies from side to side, but ambition and the desire of ven- 
geance feed and maintain the flames of war. We seem to 
view an assembly of gamesters who demand their revenge, 


and who refuse to quit play till they are totally ruined.” 
Vol. i. preface, p. 23. 


The pretexts for ‘war are generally so frivolous, that 
* conflicting events,” may very easily “alter the cause of 
dispute” and occasion it to be forgotten. Still as “ for- 
tune rapidly flies from side to side, ambition and the de- 
sire of vengeance feed and maintain the flames of war” 
and prolong its existence. 

In the conduct of princes at war, we more than “ seem 
to view an assembly of gamesters”—gamesters too of the 
most deluded or the most abandoned character, who gam- 
ble away the property and even the lives of their brethren. 
In another part of the history the king has compared the 
conduct of princes at war to that of gamesters :-—“ When 
sovereigns play for provinces, the lives of men are as 
counters.” ‘That is, as things of no value except to keep 
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the reckoning of these royal gamblers—Vol. i. part ii. 
p- 194. 

But are mankind always to be thus duped, and to have 
their lives s,orted with or played away by gambling princes, 
who delight in war and bloodshed ? Let the eyes of men 
be opened to see at what rate their lives are estimated, and 
how they are gulled out of their property by these game- 
sters, and they will soon cease to praise the wanton de- 
stroyers of mankind. 

In comparing war to gaming and the lives of men to 
counters, Frederic very frankly exposed the inhumanity of 
war-making rulers, and the wantonness with which they 
sacrifice human life. Let Christians reflect on this conces- 
sion—bewail the past follies of mankind, and resolve never 
to volunteer their lives to be used as counters by those who 
“play for provinces.” 


Sixth. Effects of exhausted treasuries, and the result of 
the second war of Frederic :— 

“ Exhausted treasuries are at length productive of peace, 
which ought to be the work of humanity, not of necessity. 
In a word, if the fame of, and respect due to arms merit ef- 
forts for that attainment, Prussia, by gaining these, founda 
recompense for the seeond war she had undertaken : but this 
is all she found. Yet did this vapour inspire new envy,”— 
Close of vol. i. 

Exhausted treasuries have perhaps more commonly been 
productive of peace, than the humanity of sovereigns. 

The concession of Frederic respecting the result of the 
second war is truly remarkable. In the first war he had 
conquered some provinces; in the secondnone. Prussia, 
however, acquired great fame : “ this is all she found. Yet 
did this vapour inspire new envy,” and it laid the founda- 
tion for a subsequent war of seven years duration. Wheth- 
er “this vapour” was an ample recompense for the evils 
which were brought on the nation, the reader will judge 
when he shall have seen the results of the subsequent war. 
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It will, however, be acknowledged, that Prussians are not 
the only people who have seemed to be satisfied with 
“this vapour” as a recompense forthe loss of many mill- 
ions of property and many thousands of human lives ! 




























REVIEW OF CONCESSIONS BY FREDERIC II. 


PART Il. 





Tue “new envy” inspired by the fame of Frederic in 
his first and second wars, together with his ambition for 
renown” soon found pretexts for breaking the treaty of 
peace. Hence we have to remark : 

First. The difference between sovereigns and other people 
as to their obligations to keep a promise sacred :— 


“To me,” says the king, “ it appears evident that a private 
person ought to be scrupulously tenacious of a promise though 
he should have made it inconsiderately. If he is injured he 
can have recourse to the laws, and be the issue what it may, 
an individual only suffers. But where is the tribunal that 
ean redress a monarch’s wrongs, should another monarch for- 
feit his engagement ? The word of an individual can only in- 
volve an individual in misfortune, while that of a sovereign 
may draw down calamities on nations. The question then 
will be reduced to this, Must the people perish, or must the 
prince infringe a treaty ? And where is the man weak enough 
to hesitate a moment concerning thé answer ?”— Vol. i. pre- 
face, p. 18, 19. 

Frederic was fully aware that he, as well as other princes, 
was liable to the charge of violating treaties, and the pas- 
sage now under review is his vindication. From which it 
appears that, in his opinion, princes are not bound like 
other men by their promises, but may violate them at any 
time when they imagine the good of a nation requires it ; 
and such a man as Frederic will find no difficulty in mak- 
ing himself believe that the interest of his people requires 
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the violation of a treaty, as often as by this means he can 
‘ seize occasion” and ‘make a conquest. 

Thus warring sovereigns, instead of confiding in God 
and setting good examples for their subjects, indulge them- 
selves in flagrant violations of the first principles of morali- 
ty. But the king asks, “ must the people perish, or must 
the prince infringe a treaty?” In answer I may ask, 
When was it ever known that a people perished in con- 
sequence of their sovereign’s being so upright that he 
would not violate his promises ? But how many millions 
have perished by the faithless conduct of their princes in 
regard to solemn treaties of peace ! 

This perfidious conduct on the part of rulers has a di- 
rect tendency to encourage subjects to become traitors, 
whenever they can ‘seize occasion” and make a good 
bargain by betraying or destroying those in authority. 
Subjects are no more bound by their promises or oaths of 
allegiance, than sovereigns are by their treaties of peace ; 
but if all subjects were as faithless to their sovereigns as 
princes have often been one to another, the state of society 
would be horrible indeed. 


Second. The effect of preparing for” war in time of peace. 

“ Thus were two nations during peace preparing for war ; 
like two gladiators, who impatiently burn to employ the 
swords they are sharpening.” — Vol. 4i. p. 15. 

Perhaps there is not another maxim so generally ad- 
mitted which is so repugnant to reason and experience 
as this— That preparing for war is the best means of 
preserving peace.” Does not reason dictate that the more 
there is done in any community to prepare for war, the 
more a martial spirit is excited ? And the greater this ex- 
citement, the more haughty, overbearing, envious, aspiring 
and irritable that people will be ?—the more apt to take 
offence and give offence, and the more willing for an ap- 
peal to arms, to decide any frivolous dispute ? 

We may further atk, Do not the histories of individu- 
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als and of nations afford ample proof that such is the gen- 
uine tendency of preparing for war ? Have not professed 
duellists and those who have devoted much time to learn 
the art of killing with the pistol or the sword, been more 
frequently engaged in bloody quarrels, than people who 
have taken no pains to become expert in the business of 
man-slaughter ? And have not those nations been the most 
frequently or most constantly engaged in war, who have 
been at most expense to be always ready for war ? If pre- 
parations for war had been means of preventing the re- 
currence of such calamities, there would have been unin- 
terrupted peace between France and England for the last 
five hundred years. Their wars surely have not resulted 
from the want of exertions or expense to be prepared for 
war. Yet they have probably been at war more than 
half the time, not only for five but for ten centuries. 

Frederic understood this subject thoroughly. He spoke 
the dictates of reason and experience when he said— 
« Thus were two powers during peace preparing for war ; 
like two gladiators, who impatiently burn to employ the swords 
they are sharpening.” ‘This doctrine was indeed advanced 
by a man who has been accused of infidelity ; yet his con- 
cession ought not to be despised by Christians. They 
should regard it as the concession of a man who had much 
acquaintance with human nature, and who understood the 
various springs and pullies, and the whole machinery of 
war. So long as christian nations shall employ the time 
of peace in preparing for war, they may expect to be 
cursed by a frequent recurrence of this ‘ greatest of human 
evils.” 

Third. The result of the seven years war. 

At the close of his third volume Frederic gave the re- 
sult of a seven years war, an abridgement of which will 
now be exhibited :— 


“ Prussia enumerated a hundred and eighty thousand men 
wham she had been deprived of by the war.” 
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* Her armies had fought 16 pitched battles.” 480,000 
“ The Russian troops had fought four grand battles, 

and it was computed that the war cost them 

420,000 men.” 120,000 
“* Austria had fought ten regular battles—hey esti- 

mated their loss at 140,000 men.” 440,000 
“ The French made their losses amount to 200,000,” 200,000 
“ The English with their allies to 160,000.” 160,000 
“ The Swedes to 25,000.” 25,000 
* The troops of the Circles to 28,000.” 28,000 


Total 853,000 


“ At the close of the war the House of Austria found itself 
a hundred millions of crowns in debt.” 

“In France the credit of government had been ruined by 
the robberies of financiers and the malversations of those to 
whom the administration of money had been committed.” 

“ The English, victorious by sea and land, may be said to 
have purchased their conquests by immense sums which they 
had borrowed to carry on the war.” 

“ Russia had expended considerable sums; but she had 
rather made war at the expense of the Prussians and the 
Poles than at her own.” 

“ Sweden was on the verge of bankruptey.” 

“ Prussia had suffered the most. The Austrians, French, 
Russians, Swedes, and troops of the Circles, descending to 
the duke of Wurtemberg, had all here committed ravages. 
The state had expeuded 125 millions of crowns for the sup- 
port of its armies and other military disbursements.” 

“Time,” the king adds, “ whieh cures and effaces all ills, 
will no doubt soon restore the Prussian states to their former 
abundance, presperity and splendour. Other powers will in 
like manner recover, and other ambitious men will arise, ex- 
cite new wars, and incur new disasters. Such are the prop- 
erties of the human mind ; no man benefits by example; the 
follies of the father afford no useful lesson to the son; each 
generation must hove its errors.””— Vol. iii. p. 370-375. 


The reader has now before him a summary of the result 
of the seven years war, as given by the immortal warrior, 
2 
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Frederic the Great—a war which he commeuced, and in 
which he acquired great fame. But what must be thought 
of the understanding of mankind who can attach glory to 
such insane, bloody and destructive enterprises ? In addi- 
tion to the immense waste of property, and the incalcula- 
ble amount of pain and wretchedness endured by the mill- 
ions of human beings whe were wounded or bereaved— 
more than 850 thousands of lives were sacrificed to gratify 
the pride or revenge of a few mad princes and generals. 
According to Frederic’s account, his own people were. the 
greatest sufferers by the war, although he acquired the 
greatest share of fame. What can be more astonishing 
than the fact that rational beings, and especially that Chris- 
tians should be sodeluded as to praise and extol men for such 
mischief and murder ! Must not princes have been insane 
themselves, or have regarded their fellow men as insane, 
to calculate on acquiring glory by war? 

The prediction of Frederic that “ other ambitious men 
would arise, excite new wars and incur new disasters,” has 
been verified thus far; but it may be hoped that it will 
not always be so, that ‘no man benefits by example,” and 
that “the follies of the father afford no useful lesson to 
the son.” Such, however, will probably be the case so 
long as glory is attached to war, and the highest praises 
are bestowed on the most successful murderers. 

The wars of which Frederic has given the history and 
the result, may be regarded as a fair sample of the wars of 
Christendom in general—in regard to their necessity, their 
justice and their utility. The whole business of these wars 
has been nothing better than successive scenes of murder- 
ous gambling, by which millions of human lives have been 
sacrificed to the pride, ambition, avarice and revenge of 
deluded or ungodly men. 

How then will christian rulers be able to answer for 
such conduct at the tribunal of a righteous God ? How will 
ministers of religion, who have been advocates for these 
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wars, be able to answer for having lent their influefice, 
their tongues, their pens and even their prayers, in support 
of a custom which tends above all others to defeat the de- 
sign of the gospel, to multiply the number of ruined souls, 
and augment the miseries of mankind ? Can such rulers 
or such ministers u rge any better plea than that of insani- 
ty ? If they take this ground and wish to support their 
plea by facts, they may bring to view a fair history of their 
conduct, in relation to war, and then appeal to the universe 
of intelligences to say, whether any human beings have 
given greater evidence of inconsistency or madness,—and 
whether it can be supposed that Christians, in a right mind, 


could thus outrage every principle of benevolence and re- 
ligion. 


EXTRACTS FROM A COMMUNICATION WRITTEN BY A 
FRIEND IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


In contrasting the “ sweet scene” mentioned by Lord 
Kame with anumber of other scenes, the writer observes : 
‘I cannot omit giving an account of another scene 
which took place during the revolution. The Quarterly 
Meeting to which we belonged was held alternately .at 
Quaker Hill and Harrison’s Purchase ; the latter place, 
lying between the lines of the two hostile armies, formed 
a part of what was properly termed the hunting-ground—a 
space perhaps ten or more miles in width, which was almost 
_ continually infested and harassed with the nocturnal depre- 
dations of lawless banditti, the legitimate offspring of war. 
My own dear father while attending a Quarterly Meeting 
at the latter place, called to see a Friend by the name of 
Josiah Quimby, who had three nights before been visited 
by a party from below the lines of these disciples of war. 
They entered his house by force, plundered it of whatever 
they chose to take, and demanded his money ; which, on 
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his delivering it, not being enough to satisfy their rapacity, 
and pretending to suspect he had more concealed ; they 
first cut the flags out of a chair, and putting them under it ; 
two of them placed him naked and held him on it, while a 
third clapped a blazing candle to the flags! His agonies 
were so great that he extricated himselffromthem. They 
then laid him on his back before the fire, and two held him, 
while a third shoveled hot coals and embers on his naked 
body—he, in the mean time, earnestly entreating them to 
put an end to his suffering by taking his life ! But they, 
deaf to his entreaties, put a cord round his neck, dragged 
him by it out of his house to a tree near the door ; and 
three times hung him up till he lost all sensibility. Then 
taking him down, used efforts to bring him to life and to 
the use of speech—which they readily effected the two first 
times, when they would imperiously demand mere money. 
At last, supposing him quite dead, after conversing among 
themselves and disclosing in his hearing three out of four 
of their names, they left him to the tender assiduities of 
his terrified and afflicted family,—by which and that of his 
neighbours, though almost incredible to tell, he recovered ! 
The family told my father that they believed three sheets 
of paper would not more than cover the blisters on his 
body.” 

It is not for the purpose of reviving former animosities 
that this horrible account has been permitted a place in this 
work ; but to lead people of all classes—espetially chris- 
tian parents and christian rulers, to reflect on the dreadful 
consequences of educating youth for war, and employing 
them in the business of pillage, robbery and murder. At 
an early period of their lives, the perpetrators of this inhu- 
man deed would probably have shrunk with horror from a 
proposal to treat an innocent man in such a manner ; and 
had they been educated as all children ought to be, they 
might have lived and died of a humane disposition. They 
were ruined by education and the influence of a malignant 
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custom, and were thus prepared to act the part of devils to 
their fellow beings. There is an awful responsibility at- 
tached to the conduct of rulers who cause men to be thus 
educated and employed ; and a similar responsibility is at- 
tached to the conduct of parents who voluntarily give up 
their sons to be thus ruined. 

The writer of the article from which the accoung was 
taken says, “It appears to me scarce any circumstance 
more clearly demonstrates that war is the effect of popular 
delusion, than the discordance between the better feelings 
and sentiments of many of those who favour, and are en- 
gaged in it, and those they manifest and advance in sup- 
port of the dreadful practice.” 

This remark is illustrated by a conversation which the 
Writer had with a British officer in going from Ireland to 
London. Theofficer “charged the American Indians 
with great barbarity, saying he understood it was customa- 
ty among them to kill off the old people when they be- 
came unable to help themselves.” The writer being an 
American, ventured to express a disbelief of the fact. Not 
long after the same officer ‘introduced the subject of war, 
and in the course of his observations, by way of justifying 
it, alleged, that it was necessary to have a war every few 
years in order to thin the people !” The writer observed to 
him that “the idea he had advanced appeared extremely 
horrible !” and then reminded him of what he had said a- 
gainst the custom supposed to exist among the Indians, and ~ 
that this, however barbarous, falls short of the one which 
he vindicated as right and necessary ; and that, while he 
reproached the Indians for killing off the aged, he would 
justify the practice of employing the youth, the flower of 
two nations, “ every few years” in butchering one another 
% t9 thin the people ” 

Is it not high time that the white people should eithe: 
cease to reproach their red brethren for their inhumanity, 
sr abandon the custom of war ? ; 












THE TRIAL BY JURY COMPARED WITH WAR. 


Tue Trial by.Jury is justly regarded as a fruit of civil- 
ization. Excepting a lawless class of uncivilized men, call- 
ed duellists, no person in this country or. in Great Britain 
can take the life even of a murderer without exposing him- 
self to the gallows. There are so many ways in which a 
man may be misled in judging of anether’s conduct, and 
so much danger ia tolerating private acts of revenge, that 
our laws have wisely determined. that even a criminal shall 
not be deprived of life or property but in consequence of 
an open and impartial trial, and the decision of disinter- 
ested men. 

The Trial by Jury is accompanied by many humane pro- 
visions in favour of the accused person. He is permitted 
to set aside a certain number of the jurors, that no one may 
sit in judgement on him who is suspected of unfriendly 
prepossessions. An honourable judge will decline acting 
on the trial, if there be any reasons to suspect that from 
the circumstances of the case he may be unduly biased a- 
gainst the prisoner. The supposed criminal is also per- 
mitted to summon witnesses, and to be heard in his own 
defence, with the aid of counsel. If he is unable to pro- 
cure counsel at his own expense, the court will appoint 
such advocates for him as he shallselect. These advocates 
are permitted to offer all the light they can produce in his 
favour, to do all they can to invalidate the evidence against 
him, and to avail.themselves of every circumstance which 
may serve either to justify or to palliate his conduct. 

On trials for life humane judges are powerfully affected ; 
and they employ their influence to solemnize the minds of 
the witnesses and the jury, and to show them the danger 
of being misled by prepossessions or by the popular clam- 
our, when the life of a brother is concerned. If a judge 
or ajuror betrays personal enmity against the prisoner, or 
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an anxiety to have him destroyed, he brings a deep stain 
on his character. Prudent editors of news-papers, while 
such a cause is pending, will forbear comments, lest they 
should have an undue influence, either on the minds of 
the multitude, or on the minds of those who are to decide 
the question of life or death. 

These are some of the happy fruits of civilization; and 
if this state of things be compared with the savage state, 
in which an exasperated individual is permitted to revenge 
a supposed wrong, according to the dictates of malignity or 
unbridled passion, who can fail of perceiving the advan- 
tages of civilization in this important case ? 

But if such caution, and such a solemn trial by a jury of 
disinterested men, be important when only one life is con- 
cerned, of what importance must it he to extend the ben- 
efits of civilization to those cases in which a hundred thou- 
sand human lives may depend on a single decision ! 

If any regard is due to history, or if men, like trees, are 
to be known by their fruits, we may safely affirm, that ru- 
lers in past ages have been as wicked, or as liable to be 
misled by their passions, as other people. Yet in cases of 
controversy between two nations, without any thing resem- 
bling a fair and impartial trial, the rulers of one nation 
have declared war against another, and consigned thousands 
and tens of .thousands of innocent people to calamity and 
death. With all the imperfections of other erring mortals 
—and often with such apparent prejudice and malignity as 
would exclude them in a court of justice from acting as 
jurors, these rulers have waged war and. doomed to de- 
struction thousands of men, women and children,—the 
greater part of whom were perfectly innocent of the offence 
for which the war was made,—and against whom there was 
not even the pretext of complaint. 

\ hat can asovereign think of himself who assumes such 
power over the lives of his brethren, as to sacrifice ten 
thousand innocent people, to revenge the wrong of another 
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ruler ! Or what must enlightened men think of such con- 
duct? How little reason have any people to boast of civil- 
ization who tolerate such a barbarous and inhuman mode 
of settling controversies ? If we place Christianity out of 
the question, still such a custom, with all its pomp and 
glitter, is nothing better than refined and embellished bar- 
barity: It is as flagrantly unjust as any of the ancient cus- 
toms of the Goths and Vandals. 

With what horror would the people of this country re- 
gard an act of Congress of the following character :-— 


An Act more effectually to prevent injustice be- 
tween man and man. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, That, after 
the passing of this act, if one man shall be guilty of any 
injustice or disrespect towards another, the injured person 
shall decide for himself what redress is necessary ; it shall 
be lawful for him to maim or destroy the offender, to mur- 
der his family, to strip him of his inheritance, or burn his 
property :—Provided, however, that it shall be lawful for 
the offender to fight in his own defence, and to do all the 
injury in his power to his antagonist, not excepting his in- 
rocent family, relatives and dependents. 

Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, That, in all such cases 
as’ aforesaid, it shall be lawful for each party to call to 
his aid all his eons and servants—to form alliances with 
his neighbours, and to employ as many fighting men as he 
shall be able to procure. 

Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, That, during such con- 
tests, if any person of either party shall afford aid or com- 
fo.t to the other, or shall desert from the service to which 
he may have been called, or shall act the part of a spy, he 
shall, on conviction thereof, suffer the pains of death. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be re- 
garded as the duty of the ministers of religion, on each side 
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of such laudable conflicts, to employ their influence, and 
the gracious promises of the gospel, in exciting the soldiers 
to fight n.anfully the battles of the Lord ; and also to im- 
plore the God of peace and love, that he would be gracious- 
ly pleased to grant success to one party of his children in 
their attempts to murder another : And if any minister of 
religion shall refuse or neglect to perform these duties, he 
shall be stigmatized in the public Newspapers, as destitute 
of patriotism, and an enemy to his country.—Any former 
law to the contrary, whether-of God or man, notwithstanding. 


However savage or unjust such a law would be in its 
nature—however ill-adapred to prevent acts of injustice— 
or however horrible in its consequences ; it is a fair coun- 
terpart of what are called the /aws and usages of civilized 
warfare ! 

The only semblance of equity or impartiality in making 
war on account of national disputes, is to be seen in this 
remarkable circumstance— When the rulers of a nation re- 
solve on the ruin of a multitude of people of agother state 
or country, they involve perhaps an equal or greater num- 
ber of their own people in the same condemnation. They 
are s0 impartial as to adopt measures which destroy at home 
as well as abroad. A war manifesto is a sweeping Death 
Warrant, which involves the innocent with the guilty, and 
friends with foes, in one indiscriminate doom. 

Shall Christians then any longer be contented to lie un- 
der such a reproach as this—That there is not intelligence 
and virtue enough in Christendom, to abolish the most 
unjust and fatal of all savage customs! Let us rouse, my 
brethren, place our hope in God, and see what can be done. 


— =e 


PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE. 


‘Bue following article, which has been circulated in the 
News-papers deserves a place in the Friend of Peace. 
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“ Naval force on the Lakes. 

“ Albany, Aug. 5. It has been published that the British 
are dismantling their vessels upon the lakesy» This we 
learn from good authority is in pursuance of a mutual un- 
derstanding between the American and British govern- 
ments ; that neither power shail retain more than two rev- 
enue cutters, of two -guns each, on either lake, in service ; 
and that six months notice shall be given by either of an 
intention to augment this force. 

«In this arrangement the interests of the two govern- 
ments are muttally promoted—-and many occasions of col- 
lision and jealousy are avoided. It saves a great expense 
to both ; and is besides an evidence of confidence and 
good will which it is the interest of both to promote.” 

Remarks. 

The arrangement stated in this article is of an important 
character, and the remarks of the Editor of the Argus 
open a field for reflection, inquiry and hope. The whole 
together isa good text for a discourse on the means of 
prolonging the peace of nations, and abolishing war. 

Both in the arrangement and in the reasoning, a princi- 
ple is adopted directly opposed to the maxim that “ prepar- 
ations for war are the best means of preserving peace.” 
Had the two governments acted conformably to the spirit 
of this delusive maxim, instead of dismantling so great a 
part of their vessels of war, they would have augmented 
the number—have kept them well manned and in constant 
readiness for actual hostilities. They would also have in- 
creased the number of regular troops on each side of the 
line, and thus the “two nations during peace would have 
been preparing for war; and, like two gladiators, impa- 
tiently burning to employ the swords they were sharpen- 
ing.” Inthis way the peace between the two nations 
might soon have terminated, and before this day they 
might have been again involved in all the horrors of war. 
But in one department at, least, the two governments 
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have adopted a wiser course ; and the philanthropist will 
pray that such an arrangement may be properly extended, 
so as to embrace the armed vessels on the ocean as well as 
on the lakes, and the ships of war of all nations, as well 
as those of Great Britain and the United States,—and that 
the time of giving notice beforehand of an ‘intention to 
augment this force” should be extended from ‘ six months” 
to sixty years. This is not too long for governments to re- 
flect before they resolve on making war. 

“In this arrangement the interests of al/ nations would 
be promoted, and many occasions of collision and jealousy 
avoided. It would save a great expense to a//, and would 
besides be an evidence of confidence and good will, which 
it is the interest of a// to promote.” 

The saving principle, which was adopted in the late ar- 
rangement, is capable of being gradually extended to the 
disbanding of regular troops, and to every species of pre- 
paration for war. All these are expensive establishments, 
and the “occasions of many collisions and jealousies.” 
Preparing for war is sowing the seeds of war, and the more 
these seeds are sown, cultivated and nourished, the more 
frequent and the more abundant will be the horrible har- 
vests. 

On the contrary, the more cordially and the more exten- 
sively the principle is adopted, by which the vessels on the 
lakes have been dismantled, the more the “ occasions ef 
collision and jealousy will be avoided,” and the less fre- 
quently the peace of nations will be interrupted. 

Now, we may ask, what person of intelligence and can- 
dour will not approve the conduct of the two governments 
in the saving arrangement ? And what man of common 
discernment can fail of seeing, that this benevolent princi- 
ple may be gradually and safely extended to the entire ab- 
olition of all preparation for war ? And that by abolishing 
preparations, war itself will be aboliabed, and the peace of 
nations become as durable as their existence ? 
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It istime for Christians to reflect on the past effects of 
preparing for war, and to ask themselves such questions as 
these,— Would not half the expense of these preparations, 
judiciously appropriated for pacific purposes, have been suf- 
ficient to preserve uninterrupted peace ? Does it not clear- 
ly appear from history that the immense sums which na- 
tions have expended in preparations for war, have in fact 
generally proved, so much paid in advance, te procure calam- 
ity to themselves ? 

Let the principles and the love of peace be cultivated in 
every nation ; let it be understood that preparations for 
war are incentives to war and the direct means for bringing 
the dreadful scourge upon a nation ; let it also be under- 
stood that to avoid war, the rulers of nations have nothing 
more to do than by mutual confidence and good under- 
standing to lay aside their menacing preparations, and to 
act in relation to each other on the christian principles of 
honesty, meekness and benevolence. Then the people of 
each nation may safely beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and learn the art of 
war no more. 


REVIEW OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE, AND IMPERIAL MAN- 
IFESTO. 


«In the name of the most Holy and Indivi-ible Trinity, 
their Majesties the emperor of Austria,ae king of Prus- 
sia, and the emperor of Rusria, having, in consequence of 
the great events which have marked the course of the last 
three years in Europe, and especially of the blessings which 
it has pleased Divine Providence to shower down upon 
those states which place their confidence and hope on it 
alone, acquired the intimate conviction of the necessity of 
founding the conduct to be observed by the powers in their 
reciprocal relations upon the sublime truths which the holy 
religion of our Saviour teaches :— 
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“They solemnly declare, that the present act has no 
other object than to publish, in the face of the whole 
world, their fixed resolution, both.in the administration of 
their respective states, and in their political relations with 
every other government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of that holy religion, namely, the precepts of jus- 
tice, christian charity, and peace, which, far from being 
applicable only to private concerns, must have an immedi- 
ate influence on the counsels of princes and guide all their 
steps, as being the only means of consolidating human in- 
stitutions and remedying their imperfections. In conse- 
quence Their Majesties have agreed on the following arti- 
cles :— 

“ Art. I. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which command all men to consider each other as 
brethren, the three contracting monarchs will remain unit- 
ed by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity ; and 
considering each other as fellow countrymen, they will, on 
all occasions, and in all places, lend each other aid and as- 
sistance : and regarding themselves towards their subjects 
and armies as fathers of families, they will lead them, in 
the same spirit of fraternity with which they are animated, 
to protect religion, peace and justice. 

« Art. II. In consequence, the sole principle in force, 
whether between the said governments or between their 
subjects, shall be that of doing each reciprocal service, and 
of testifying by unalterable good will, the mutual affection 
with which they ought to be animated, to consider them- 
selves all as members of one and the same christian nation 
—the three allied princes looking on themselves as merely 
delegated by Providence to govern three branches of the 
one family, namely, Austria, Prussia, and Russia ; thus 
confessing that the christian world, of which they and their 
people form a part, has in reality no other sovereign than 
Him to whom alone power really belongs, because in Him 

alone are found all the treasures of love, science and infi- 
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nite wisdom ; that is to say, God, our Divine Saviour, the 
Word of the Most High, the Word of | ife. Their Ma- 
jesties consequently recommend to their people, with the 
most tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that 
peace which arises from a good conscience, and which 
alone is durable, to strengthen themselves every day more 
and more in the principles and exercise of the duties which 
the Divine Saviour has taught to mankind. 

*¢ Art. III. All the Powers who shall choore solemnly to 
avow the sacred principles which have dictated the present 
act, and shall acknowledge how important it is for the 
happiness of nations, too long agitated, that these truths 
should henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind 
all the influence which belongs to them, will be received 
with equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance. 

“Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year of 
Grace 1815, 14 (26) September. 

L.S. FRANCIS. 
L.S. FREDERIC WILLIAM. 
L.S. ALEXANDER. 

Conformable to the original. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER, 

*‘ Done at St. Petersburg, the day of the birth of our 
Saviour the 25th of December, 1815.” 
IMPERIAL MANIFESTO. 

«‘ We, Alexander I. by God’s grace, Emperor and Au- 
tocrat of all the Russias, &c. 

«* Make known :—As we have learned from experience, 
and its direful consequences to all the world, that the course 
of former political connexions between the powers of Eu- 
rope had not those true principles for its basis on which 
the wisdom of God, in his revelation, has founded the 
tranquillity and prosperity of nations ; therefore we, in 
concert with Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia, have proceeded to establish an Alli- 
ance—to which the other christian powers have been inr 
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vited to accede—in which we mutually bind ourselves, 
both for us and for our subjects, to adopt, as the only 
means of attaining that end, the principle derived from the 
words and the religion of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
teaches mankind to live as brethren, not in hatred and 
strife, but in ‘peace and love. We pray the Almighty that 
he may send down his blessing thereon : Yea, may this 
Holy Alliance be ccnfirmed between all powers for their 
general welfare ! And may no one, unrestrained by the 
unanimity of all the rest, dare to depart therefrom ! We 
therefore order acopy of this Alliance, hereto annexed, 
to be made generally known, and read in all the churches.” 


To many it may seem strange that these state papers 
have not before had a place in the Friend of Peace. The 
reasons are these—soon after they appeared in this country 
they had a general circulation in the news-papers ; and it 
was perceived that very different sentiments were enter- 
tained, as to their object and their importance. It was 


thesefore thought most prudent to suspend for a time the 
expression of any opinion respecting them in this work, 
lest we should be suspected of unbecoming credulity. The 
opinion which we formed of the papers, on first reading 
them, has not been changed ; but it has been strengthened 
by subsequent occurrences. 

The opinion was this—That, at the time of forming the 
Alliance, the three sovereigns were deeply impressed with 
a view of the miseries occasioned by war, and the favours 
which they had experienced ; that they had become fully 
convinced that war is not only repugnant to the spirit and 
maxims of the gospel, but incompatible with the safety and 
tranquillity of governments and empires ; that it was their 
sincere desire to introduce a more pacific policy, and to 
prevent the recurrence of such calamities and horrors as 
had been experienced in each of their dominions. 

The awful events which these sovereigns had witnessed, 
the circumstances under which the Alliance was formed, 
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and the singular character of the League, are all in favour 
of this opinion It is however true, that the form and 
spirit of the Alliance and the Manifesto, are so different 
from every thing which had before appeared among the 
rulers of christian nations, that we have no reason to won- 
der that many were inclined to view them as nothing bet- 
ter than a new species of political intrigue or deception 

But whatever may be.thought of the design of these 
sovereigns, no person of candour and intelligence will deny, 
that these extraordinary papers contain truths which all 
men should understand, and principles which all nations 
should adopt. The Manifesto is an admirable document, 
and it may be regarded as expressing the ground, the 
spirit, and the object of the Alliance. The Emperor pro- 
fessed to ** have learned from experience, and its direful 
consequences to all the world, that the course of former 
political connexions between the powers of Europe had not 
those true principles for its basis on which the wisdom of 
God, in his revelation, has founded the tranquillity and 
prosperity of nations”’ This experience and this convic- 
tion are avowed on his part as the reasons for forming 
the Alliance. 

As “the only means of attaining their end”—** the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of nations”’—they adopt “ principles 
derived from the words and religion of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who teaches mankind to live as brethren, not in 
hatred and strife, but in peace and love” 

It is worthy of notice that these sovereigns have, in their 
Alliance, out-run many of the ministers of religion, and 
discarded the delusive principle, that the precepts of the 
gospel are ** applicable only to private concern:,”—a prin- 
ciple which allows rulers to commit with impunity the very 
crimes for which they consign other people to the gallows. 
So far from sheltering themselves under this principle the 
three sovereigns declare in the face of the world, their de- 
termination * to take for their sole guide, the precepts of 
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justice, christian charity and peace, which, far from being 
applicable only to private concerns, must have an immedi- 
ate influence on the counsels of princes, and guide all their 
steps, as being the only means of consolidating human in- 
stitutions, and remedying their imperfections ” 

Now, who is so blind as not to see that all the wars of 
Christendom have resulted from disregard to these pre- 
cepts, and the principle here avowed. Had the rulers of 
christian nations regarded the precepts of the gospel as ap- 
plicable to themselves, in their official capacities, and had 
they been disposed to submit to these precepts, they could 
not in any instance have mide war. Therefore as soon as 
all the rulers of nations shall cordially and practically adopt 
the principles of peace avowed in the Holy Alliance, pub- 
lic war will cease to the ends of the earth. 

When jealousy was manifested by some members of the 
British Parliament respecting the object of this treaty, 
Lord Castlereagh, who was acquainted with the parties 
and with the progress of the business, observed —* This 
country need not view it with any fear or jealousy ; it was 
concluded with benevolent intentions, and in all the spirit 
of peace, but in a form in which this country could not join. 
No hostility whatever was intended to states not within 
the pale of the christian church ; but the whole treaty was 
couched in the mildest spirit of christian toleration ; and 
though it was drawn up in a manner rather unusual, yet 
there were no grounds whatever for entertaining the slight- 
est jealousy.” 

If this Alliance originated in such “ benevolent inten- 
tions, and in all the spirit of peace”—if * the whole treaty 
was couched in the mildest spirit of christian toleration” — 
and if there is no “ ground whatever for entertaining the 
slightest jealousy ;” there is certainly reason to hope for 
blessed fruits and consequences 

What there was in the form of this Treaty, or in the 
British Constitution, which should preclude the Prince 
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Regent from becoming a party in the Alliance, has never 
been, to our knowledge, satisfactorily explained. If in the 
course of the long and disastrous conflict, the island of 
Great Britain had been ravaged, as were the provinces of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and had London experienced 
the fate of Moscow, the rulers of Great Britain might, at 
least, have wished the removal of every obstacle in the way 
of their acceding to the pacific League. The friends of 
peace in this country devoutly hope that nothing. will be 
found in the constitution of the United States, or in the 
disposition of our present rulers, which will operate as a 
bar to a distinct avowal of pacific principles on the part 
of the American government. 

Within the last forty years a thorough experiment has 
been made of the war policy, as a means of national secur- 
ity and prosperity. In the course of the experiment every 
government in Christendom has been made to tremble to 
its very foundations—several governments have been de- 
molished—new ones formed in their stead, which have 
since been annihilated, and the old re-established. Five 
millions of human beings have probably been sacrificed—a 
thousand millions of property expended or destroyed—an 
indescribable amount of anxiety, suffering and wretched- 
ness endured, and each nation left under the pressure of 
an enormous debt. 

What then are the benefits which these nations have 
obtained as a remuneration for such tremendous evils ? 
After allowing to any one of them the Fame of fighting 
bravely, may we not truly add, in the words of Frederic 
—“ But THIS & ALL SHE FOUND !” 

It is however true, that those nations have acquired 
something valuable, whose rulers “ have learned from ex- 
‘perience and its direful consequences to all the world,” 
that the war policy “is not that on which the wisdom of 
God has founded the tranquillity and prosperity of na- 
tions,”——and that a sacred regard to the christian precepts 
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vf justice, charity and peace, is ‘the only means of con- 
solidating human institutions and remedying their imper- 
fections.” But alas for the nations, whose rulers have yet 
to learn these important lessons by further experience in 
the horrible school of war ! 


SORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE 


SOCIETY AND THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND PRINCE 
GALITZIN. 


From the Corresponding Secretary to the Emperor. 


Brighton, (near Boston,) April 9, 1817. 
Sir, 

Tue friendly disposition which you have manifested in 
favour of the christian religion and the peace of the world 
has encouraged this address. The very week in which 
the Holy League of the three sovereigns was officially an- 
nounced in Russia, a society was formed in Boston, by the 
name of the Massachusetts Peace Society,—the object of 
which is to disseminate the very principles avowed in the 
wonderful alliance, and to do whatever may lawfully be 
done to prevent the recurrence of war, and to promote 
peace on earth and good will among men. 

I take the liberty to present a copy of all the publica- 
tions which have been circulated by the society. From 
these you may obtain information of the state of the socie- 
ty, the number of its members at the close of the first 
year, and its prospects. The tirst Annual Report, and the 
list of officers and members, are contained in the seventh 
Number of the Friend of Peace. Many members have 
since been added—a new society has been formed in the 
state of New-York. At least four Peace Societies have 
been organized in the United States—others are about 
forming. Besides these, we have in our country nearly 
one thousand congregations of Friends or Quakers, which 
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we regard as so many Peace Societies by profession and 
practice. 

The pamphlets your Majesty will be pleased to accept, 
as a token of the veneration and esteem in which your 
character is held by the friends of peace in this country. 
In behalf of the Mas«achusetts Peace Society. 

NOAH WORCESTER, Corresponaing Sec’ry. 

His Majesty, Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias. 


The Emperor's Answer. 
Sir, 

Your letter in behalf of the Massachusetts Peace Soci- 
ety, with the books accompanying it, were received. The 
object which this Philanthropic Institution has in view, 
the dissemination of the principles of peace and amity a- 
mong men, meets with my cordial approbation. My en- 
deavours to promote peace and good wiil among the na- 
tions are already known; and the power and influence 
which Almighty God has committed to me, shal] ever be 
employed, I trust, in striving to secure to the nations the 
blessings of that peace which they now enjoy. 

Considering the object of your Society, the promotion 
of peace among mankind, as one so eminently congenial 
to the spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ, I have judged 
it proper to express these my sentiments respecting your 
labours, in answer to your communication to me on this 
subject. ALEXANDER, 

Tothe Rev. Noah Worcester, Sec. of the M. P. S. 

St. Petersburg, Fuly 4, 1817. 


Letter to Prince Galitzin. 


Brighton, (near Boston,) April 9, 1817. 


Sir, 
Your name is known and revered in America as the 
President of the Russian Bible Society. The confidence 
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which your excellent official letters have inspired, induces 
me to send for your perusal all the publications which have 
been circulated by the Massachusetts Peace Society Sim- 
ilar copies will accompany these for your worthy Emperor. 
The noble ground which he has taken in the Holy League 
has greatly encouraged the hearts of the friends of peace 
in this country.: As the pamphlets will give you informa- 
tion of the prospects of the Peace Society, I shall only ex- 
press the hope which is entertained, that your name will 
be enrolled among the avowed friends of peace, and there 
shine with as great lustre as it has done among the Presi- 
dents of National Bible Societies. 
NOAH WORCESTER, 


Cor Sec Mass Peace Society. 
His Excellency Prince Alexander Galuzin. 


Answer of Prince Galitzin. 
Str, 

I RECEIVED your letter of the 9th April with the Num- 
bers of the Friend of Peace accompanying it, by the hands 
of Mr. Parsons; for which I return you my hearty thanks. 
The object, which your society has in view, is of great im- 
portance to the well-being and happiness of the human 
race. Indeed, it seems to me to be almost the same as 
that of Bible Societies ; for it is only in proportion as the 
divine and peaceable principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
prevail in the hearts o. men, that lasting and universal 
peace can be expected. A blessed period is promised in 
the Word of God, when men shall learn the art of war 
no more. This period I understand to be the same as 
that in which, it is prophesied, that all men shall know 
the Lord, even from the least unto the greatest, and that 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 
These latter promises seem to be daily fulfilling, in every 
quarter of the world, by the exertion of Bible and other 
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Christian Societies, to disseminate among men the saving 
and pacific principles of Jesus Christ. They are prepar- 
ing the way for your society’s gaining its object—peace— 
universal peace—when men shall learn the art of war no 
more. Most earnestly praying for every blessing to ac- 
company your labour, in promoting peace on earth and 
good will among men, I shall reckon it a peculiar honour 
to be among the members of such a humarfe society. I 
remain, sir, your most obedient servant. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER GALITZIN. 

To the Rev. Noah Worcester, Sec. of the Mass. P. S. 

St. Petersburg, Fuly 4, 1817. 


= 
LETTER FROM A PEACE SOCIETY IN LONDON TO THE 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 


PEACE sociETY. 


London, Fune 18, 1817. 


Sir, 


Ir is with feelings of sincere pleasure that I address you 
on behalf of the Committee of the Peace Society establish- 
ed here, respecting the progress which has been made in 
this country in promoting the glorious object of that insti- 
tution. For although hitherto their advanee has been com- 
paratively slow and silent, it has been uninterrupted, and 
the suecess which has crowned their endeavours, affords 
the delightful .retrospection that they have not bestowed 
their labours in vain,—and, at the same time, acts as an 
incitement to continued and increasing exertion. 

From the short notice which I have had of the depart- 
ure of the vessel which will convey this letter, it will be 
out of my power to do more than just to make you ac- 
quainted with some of the prominent features of our trans- 
actions, and thus to give a general view of the present 
state and future prospects of the Society. 
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The sentiment of the entire incompatibility of war, un- 
der any circumstances, with the spirit of pure and unde- 
filed. Christianity, appears to be far more prevalent in this 
country than has been generally supposed ; and the pres- 
ent state of Europe, still bending under the accumulated 
miseries produced by the late protracted and destructive 
war, affords an opportunity the most favourable for the dis- 
semination of that important principle. 

Four tracts have been already published, some of which 
have been through repeated editions, amounting altogether 
to 32,000 copies—besides 20,000 copies of an address 
explanatory of the views of the Society. It is most 
gratifying to add, that in several instances, the peru- 
sal of these publications has been followed by the full con- 
viction of their truth and the avowed and unqualified a- 
doption. of similar sentiments. 

The disposition to assist in the circulation of the pacific 
principles of the gospel, has not been confined to the me- 
tropolis. A correspondence has been entered into with 
many individuals in different parts of the kingdom—whose 
communications have been expressive of their cordial ap- 
probation of the plan, and an anxious desire to contribute 
their active co-operation towards its advancement. Aux- 
iliary Societies have consequently been projected or actual- 
ly formed in several places. 

The translation of such of our tracts as shall be deemed 
most eligible, into the different European languages, is an 
object to which the Society look with peculiar interest ; 
and preliminary steps have lately been taken by the Com- 
mittee towards its speedy accomplishment. 

I cannot omit expressing to you the cordial interest and 
satisfaction with which the reports and other documents 
from the United States, on this delightful subject have been 
received, and our confident anticipation that the simultane- 
ous efforts of associations at so great a distance from each 
other—all tending to the same grand object, will be attend- 
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ed with the blessing of the God of peace and love,—to 
whom alone we look for the fulfilment of our hopes,—who 
has himself taught us to pray that his kingdom of Peace 
may be advanced, and has promised the arrival of that pe- 
riod when the nations of the earth shall learn war no more. 

The Committee feel very desirous to become possessed 
of all the tracts which are published by the Massachusetts 
Sociéty ; and I am desired to request that you will have 
the goodness to forward about a dozen of each of them as 
soon after their publication as may be convenient. It will 
be desirable that they should be committed to the charge 
of the captains of the vessels, or some other private hand, 
as the usual mode of sending them with the ship letters is 
attended with very great expense. When the price of the 
tracts amounts to a sum of sufficient consideration, an or- 
der will be immediately sent to defray it. 

The Committee will always receive with great pleasure 
any communications with which you may favour them, 
and will be most happy to enter into that correspondence, 
and to contribute that cordial co-operation, which it is 
highly desirable should be maintained in a cause so truly 
benevolent and christian. The address of the chairman 
to whom such communications may be directed, will be 
found on the tracts which I have the pleasure of forward- 
ing to you. 

I have the honour to be, sit, your obedient servant. 

THOMAS BELL. 


Extract of a private letter from William Allen of Londer.. 


‘«T sat be glad to hear that the different Peace Soci- 
eties act in concert on a regularly organized plan. We 
proceed in this way,—we endeavour to get persons who 
will act as correspondents in the different parts of Great 
Britain ;—to these persons we send the tracts as they are 
published. If the correspondent likes the tract, he has 
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only to ask whether three or four of his friends will con- 
tribute a few shillings each; and when that is done he 
writes to London for 100. By this means a wide circula- 
tion is ensured at little or no expense to the Committee.” — 
“« This is the critical moment. It is impossible to say how 
long the free intercourse with all the world may remain 
uninterrupted ; and I think no time. should be lost in 
translating the Solemn Review into French and German. 
We ought to try to get correspondents in those countries. 
lintend to try what can be done in my journey through 
France,” . 


= 
FACTS RECORDED. 


Azsout Christmas, 1814, the Solemn Review of the 
Custom of War was published in Boston; in which a 
proposition for Peace Societies was made, and recommend- 
ed to public attention. 

In the Philanthropist for July, 1815, a letter to the Ed- 
itor of that work is given, dated “ Bury, St.. Edmunds, 
17th April, 1815”—signed, “A Frienp or Peace.” 
The writer of the letter observes— The world has long 
been in possession of every argument against the princi- 
ples of war, and the object of the Philanthropist now should 
be to bring conviction to action. A three-fold cord is not 
easily broken! Associations have been formed in this 
country for benevolent purposes, and the ends of such as- 
sociations have been more or less answered. 

‘* May I here, by way of proposal, exhibit a few outlines 
of a plan for forming a Society for the purpose of extending 
information on the subject of war-?” 

The outlines of the plan are then stated, accompanied 
with judicious observations respecting the questions which 
might be discussed and the good which might be effected 
by such Societies. 

As the Solemn Review was published in the winter sea- 
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son, before the war closed, and less than four months prior 
to the date of the letter for the Philanthropist, there can 
be no reason to doubt that the proposition for a Peace 
Society was made in London, prior to any knowledge of 
the Solemn Review, or of any proposition for Peace Soci- 
eties in this country. 

In August, 1815, a small number of worthy characters 
formed a Peace Society in the city of New-York ; but for 
some prudential reasons they deferred for several months 
a public avowal of the existence of such a Society. 

The Holy League between the three Sovereigns was 
signed at Paris on the 26th of September, 1815—but not 
publicly announced till it was done by the Manifesto of 
the Emperor of Russia on the 25th of December, the 
same year. 

A “Society for Promoting Peace” was “ instituted at 
Warren County, state of Ohio, December 2d, 1815.” 
The following is an extract of the first letter from that 
Society to the Massachusetts Peace Society :—‘ Having 
seen the Solemn Review of the Custom of War, and im- 
pressed with the horrors, the devastations, the grief, mise- 
ry and wo, attendant uu a state of War ; and animated 
with a view of the comfort, tranquillity and benefits at- 
tendant on a state of Peace; a number of the citizens of 
‘Warren County, of different denominations as to religion, 
formed themselves into a Society at the time abovemen- 
tioned, without having any knowledge at that time that 
any similar Society existed on earth.” 

On the 28th of the same month, December, 1815, the 
Constitution of the Massachusetts Peace Society was adopt- 
ed by twenty-two persons ; the choice of officers was de- 
ferred to January 11, 1816. 

The “Society for the Promotion of Permanent and. 
Universal Peace” was formed at London, June 14, 1816. 

The several facts which have now been recorded, have 
occurred in places so remote from each other, and under 
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circumstances so unconnected and independent, that the 
pious and reflecting mind will be led to acknowledge and 
adore the hand of an omnipresent God. They also serve 
to illustrate the beautiful remark of Px1LapeLruvs in the 
Denicarion of his “ Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, 
Esq. late Governor of Massachusetts.” He tells the hon- 
ourable De Witt Clinton, to whom the work is dedicated, 
that “ Many persons in various parts of the United States, 
have lately, as by a simultaneous influence, adopted the 
pacific system, under circumstances which seeim to indicate 
general and predisposing causes ; as when you see flowers 
in one place, you may expect to find them in another, be- 
cause they indicate the arrival of the vernal season.” —The 
remazk might justly have included Europe as well as the 
United States, and would doubtless have been so formed 
had the writer been then acquainted with all the facts 
which have since been published. 

« The Peace Society of Maine” was formed at Portland, 
January 31st, 1847. 

« The Cayuga Peace Pociety” was formed at Scipio, 
February 4th, 1817—only 4 days later than the Peace Soci- 
ety of Maine. 

Every enlightened Christian must rejoice on knowing 
what God has done in three years. It must be particular- 
ly affecting to the writer of the Solemn Review. It is 
now about three years since he offered that work to pub- 
lishers. But the subject was so new and the prospect so 
gloomy, that, while they were friendly to the sentiments, 
they declined publishing even a small edition at their own 
risk ; and he, having need to be cautious, agreed with his 
generous printer to share with him in the profit or the /oss 
which should occur on the sale of the edition. Now, in 
this country and Great Britain, that Tract has passed 
through as many as fen or twelve editions,—two of which 
amounted to 22,000 copies. The present is the tenth No. 
of the Friend of Peace; all the preceding Numbers have 
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been reprinted in this country, and four or five of them 
have gone through five editions in the United States. In 
the same period several publications on the same subject 
have been printed in New-York. These are the Lord’s 
doings ; and they are evidences of his disposition to bless 
the means for establishing peace on earth. Who then, 
that has the heart of a Christian, will any longer refuse to 
co-operate with God for so glorious an object ! Who, that 
does not thirst for a brother’s blood, can refuse his aid to 
effect the pacification of a warring world ! 


=a 


From a Gentleman in Virginia. 





“ » Sept. 47, 1847. 
% Sir, 

“ Havine long been convineed of the barbarous and anti- 
christian custom of war, I have for several years past been 
using my feeble efforts to eircumseribe its influence and exter- 
minate the maxims of popular delusion ; and thanks be to 
that Power whose hand grasps the destinies of all men and 
limits the contagion diffused by the spirit of war! His light 
it is that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and 
that hath caused some here to bow tothe mild seeptre of 
Jesus, and come under the pacific influence of the gospel. 
I do most ardently wish for the establishment of a Peace So- 
ciety in this place, and though my attempts have hitherto 
proved abortive, I ain not hopeless of success. 

“ Lately, having heard of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
I sent for the Constitution ; and by the politeness of Mr. 
Samuel Woreester,* I received also William E. Chapning’s 
Sermon on War, the Solemn Review, and the seventh No. of 
the Friend of Peace. To see a similar institution flourishing 
in this place, would be so congenial to the spirit of Christian- 
ity that the few friends of peace here would hail with joy the 
happy hour. With this view and this hope, therefore, I so- 
lieit the favour of becoming a member of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society—that I may receive such aids as the Constiin- 
* Supposed to be Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem. 
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tion affords, in order to facilitate the general plan, by con- 
solidating in different parts of the union a combination of ef- 
fort and interest sufficient to establish a lasting and uniform 
peace—which will, I believe, at no distant period be seen to 
tranquillize the world.” 


From a Merchant in the Province of New-Brunswick. 


«“ » Sept. 17, 1847. 





“Rev. Sir, 

“Some months since a friend put into my hands some 
pamphlets entitled the Friend of Peace. In one of which, 
No. 4, is announced the formation of a Peace Society in Bos- 
ton. I take the liberty, though a stranger, to address myself 
to you as Corresponding Secretary. 

“ The writings of the Friend of Peace and the professed ob- 
jects of the Peace Society are entirely in unison with my feel- 
ings and my views ; and I do most heartily wish that their 
labours in that best of eauses,—for it isthe cause of religion 
and of God—may be successful. Happy shouldI be were 
it in my power in any measure to aid in that good work. 

“ From the time I first felt the gracious influence of the 
gospel of peace upon my heart, whieh is upwards of twenty 
years past, I have considered wars and fightings as contrary 
to the genius and spirit of Christianity. It has been a sub- 
ject of my daily prayers to God that Peace and Love might 
become universal and perpetual ; and I have been looking 
forward with humble confidence and hope tothat time when 
swords shall be beat into ploughshares and spears inte prun- 
ing-hooks—and when men shall not learn war any more. I 
please myself with the delightful prospect, and hope that the 
day thus spoken of is now gloriously dawnitg upon the world. 

“‘ The bearer of this will deliver to you, or to whomsoever 
you shall direct, $4 towards aiding the purposes of the Soci- 
ety. You can send me by him such and so many books as 
the nature of your rules will admit. The last upon the sub- 
jeet which I have seen is No. 6 of the Friend of Peace. 

“ A line from you giving a view of the present state and 
prospects of the Society would also be considered a very 
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great favour, as I always will feel a most lively interest in 
the cause of Peace and Love. Had I abilities for the work, 
most gladly would I employ them te encourage the Friends 
of Peace to double their diligence and to hope to the end for 
that larger measure of grace which is yet to be revealed, 
whieh shall slay the enmities and evil passions of the hearts 
of men—and which shall bring every thing into subjection 
and obedience to the will of Christ. I am, Rev. Sir, respect- 
fully yours. 

‘It may be worthy of notice that the two letters, one from 
Virginia and the other from New-Brunswick, were written at 
more than a thousand miles distant from eaeh other, on the 
same day, with apparently the same spirit and for the same 
object. 

As the letter from New-Brunswick was from a respectable 
MERCHANT, we may hope that other merchants will examine 
the subjeet and follow his example. O how desirable that 
the peace between the United States and the British Provin- 
ces should never again be interrupted ! How horrible that 
brethren thus situated and in the habits of friendship should 
be called upon by governments to murder one another ! 


”? 








From a gentleman in the District of Maine to one of the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 


“T reer grateful that a Peace Society is established—] 
feel grateful that its interests are in so good hands—And 
above all, I feel grateful for the assurancesI have that the 
Prince of Peace, the glorious Emmanuel, is affording to such 
associations and efforts the smiles of benignity and the indica- 
tions of his love. 

* From the eatliest notice of such a Society in Massachu- 
setts, I have cherished the hope, that Christians in vast num- 
bers, both clergy aad laity, would, as circumstances and dis- 
tanees would allow, associate, organize and march under the 
banners of the greet Captain of oar salvation, to promote 
peace on earth and good will towards men. The christian 
world is wakeful and active in the cause of Zion. It cannot 
be indifferent to principles and interests so closely connected, 
and so manifestly incorporated with its welfare.” 
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COMPLAINT OF POETICAL TALENTS MISAPPLIED- 
** Long have the Muses seen their sacred lays 
Debas’d—and mourn’d their prostituted praise, 
Which lavish strews the bloody Hero’s hearse 
And paints the murderer in immortal verse : 
While silent virtue’s peaceful Hero dies, 

The friend of man, the favourite of the skies, 
With not a Bard the fatal blow to mourn 
And not a Bay to shade his hallow’d Urn. 

O would their true-born sons direct their art 
To warm the soul, to fire the gen’rous heart, 
Present their incense at a worthy shrine, 

And give to verse its dignity divine ! 

“ False glory, fierce as lightning from the skies, 
Darts from on high, and flashes on our eyes, 
Kills while it shines, so furious is the blaze, 
Trembling we wonder, and with terror gaze. 
But peaceful virtue’s ever gentle light, 

Serene as Cynthia, and as Phebus bright, 
Diffuses round one calm unclouded day, 

We feel the friendly warmth, and bless the ray.* 

It is hoped that some humane will take up the senti- 
ment contained in these lines, and expose more fally the per- 
nicious influence of Sea It is a seandal to Christians 
that so many professed disciples of the Prince of Peace have 
employed the charms of poetry to embellish war, 

“ And paint the murderer in immortal verse.” 


This was the policy of pagan bards, and its effeets have 
been terrible. It is time that these who profess to be follow- 
ers of Christ should either cease to be Pagans in practice, or 
renounce the name of Christians. If poets had taken as 
much pains to render war infamous and abhorrent, as they 
have to render it glorious and popular, they would probably 
have been instrumental in saving fifty millions of men from 
perishing by murderous hands. 

Milton, in the following lines, represents Michael as pre- 
dieting te Adam the madness of his posterity : 

‘«—In those days might only shall be admir’d 
And valour and heroic virtue call’d : 

To overcome in battles and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory ;—and for glory done 

Of triumph, to be styled conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods and sons of gods.” 

Such for ages has been the popular ereed respecting war, 
avlourand glory. ‘T'o exeite and cherish such sentiments have 
been the objects of war poetry ; but all who thus prostitute 
their talents may justly be regarded as accessaries, if not 
principals in the murder of mankind. 


* From a Poem by H-— M—, on the death of Dr. Doddridge. 
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uvmn*—By N. Deeriag, Esq. 
Awake the song that gave to earth 
Salvation in Emanuel’s birth ; 
Angelic tongues the strain began— 
*Twas Peace on Earth, good will to man. 


Celestial Peace ! and is it ours 

To strike the harp on Salem’s tow’rs ? 
To welcome back the Dove that brings 
The balm of healing in her wings ? 


She comes ! and lo the orphan’s wail 
No longer loads the passing gale ; 
Contentment sheds her sacred calm, 
And Nature owns the sovereign charm. 


She comes ! and banner, spear and plume 
‘That led to conquest and——the tomb, 
Wreath’d with the olive now adorn 

The triumphs of the joyous morn. 


She comes! and with attentive ear 

The gospel’s sound the heathen hear ; 
Round blood-stain’d altars throng no more, 
But suppliant bow and God adore. 


Father, if such the bliss that flows 
Where Peace delights to seek repose, 
On earth may she forever rest 

Each bosom with her presence blest. 


* This Hymn was cOmposed for the Meeting of the Peace Socie- 
ty of Maine. 





OBITUARY. 


In this work we shall record the deaths of the Memberg of the M. 
P. S. so far as information shall be obtained. 

Died at Hollis, N. H. Noah Worcester, Esq. aged 82. 

At Salem, John Jenks, Esq. 

The friends of peace have also been called to lament the loss of 
one of their ablest writers, though not of the M.P.S. We feel 
authorized to state that the Letters of PuiLaDELPHUs to * Caieb 
Strong, Esq.” were written by the Rev. Samuel Whelpiey, who re- 
cently died at New-York. These Letters will long remain a mon- 
ument of strong mental powers employed in a good cause. The 
death of such a writer isa public calamity. There is, however, 
this source of consolation,—that he who formed the mind of Mr. 
Whelpley is able to prepare others to supp!y his place. 


——— 
NOTICE. 

‘Tue Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
will have occasion to form a Report of their doings and of the state 
of the Society early in December. ‘The several Agents and all who 
have names of new Subscribers are requested to forwafd them soon, 
cither to the Treasurer or to the Corresponding Secretary. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 


No. XI. 


ADDRESS 
Of the Honourable Thomas Dawes to the Massachusetts 
Peace Societu, at their Second Anniversary, December 
25, 1817. 


WE are told by unbelievers that it is in the very nature 
of prophecy to fulfil itself: Meaning, I suppose, that as 
mankind are prone to admire the marvellous, so they are 
always inclined to verify the predictions of antiquity. 
But how can that impair the evidence of their divine orig- 
in? Their omniscient Author, foreknowing the -natural 
disposition of his intelligent creatures, or having con- 
structed them to promote the objects of his wisdom, might 
have directed their instrumentality in bringing to pass 
what He had ordained from the beginning of the world. 
By a comparison of profane with sacred writings it ap- 
pears that some mien are commissioned to execute the 
orders of Providence, without their own knowledge and 
contrary to their own intentions ; whilst others are the 
conscious and obedient messengers of the Eternal Will. 

In the fulness of military power, at the head of the vet- 
eran legions of Rome, Titus had determined to spare the 
temple of the Jews, as an exception from the general 
ruin that awaited them, and as a lasting memorial of the 
victor’s clemency. But his besieging cohorts commenc- 


ed its destruction, and he was seon impelled, though 
? 
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with reluctance, to raze it from its deep foundations ; 
thus inflicting the awful sentence that not one stone should 
be left on another of that splendid monument of human 
tlory. 

Ages before the christian era, Zachariah had designated 
the peculiar manner in which the Prince of Peace was to 
make his public entry at the gates of Jerusalem. And 
when he actually appeared on that momentous occasion, 
two of his disciples, who had been astonished at his migh- 
ty works, though they remembered not the prediction 
till after he had been glorified, ran at his bidding to a 
neighbouring village to bring the colt that was to beat 
Emanuel to the city of David. 

As to the voluntary obedience of others to accomplish 
the evident designs of Heaven, the examples on record 
are striking and sublime ; and it is no disparagement to 
prophecy that any of the sons of men are the cheerful in- 
struments of its fulfilment: nor is its grandeur diminished 
because its promises are not immediately performed. A 
prophet of the Most High looks through the long vista 
of future times to the most magnificent events ; as Her- 
schel is enabled to descry new constellations in the remote 
regions of space. For us it is matter of congratulation 
that at this interesting period of the world’s chronology 
we have seen so many predictions realized, and are there- 
fore not slow of heart to believe in those which relate to 
the kingdom of Peace. May our confidence in their au- 
thenticity inspire us with ardour to hasten its advent, 
though its more perfect fruitions may be reserved for 
another generation. 

It has been triumphantly enquired why we do not found 
a society to regulate the winds: as if the phenomena of 
nature were as much within our control as our moral pro- 
pensities. But another answer is, that even as to those 
physical disorders which seem to disturb the aspect of 
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the universe, Gop has occasionally intrusted his creatures 
with many alleviations and important remedies. And 
though it was not given to Xerxes to command the ele- 
ments, yet Franklin was permitted to divert the light- 
ning’s blaze from the abodes of men. Within the mem- 
ory of men yet living what ravages were made by a ter- 
rific pestilence, visiting almost periodically, and after 
short intervals of respite, every nation in its turn, to 
humble the pride of beauty and thin the ranks of man- 
kind. Yet under the smiles of Providence, by human 


means that were then considered as visionary and pre- 


posterous, it was at first meliorated and is now supplant- 
ed. 

Nirety years have scarcely elapsed since innoculation 
was introduced into England by the lady Montague. She 
had learned its efficacy from some poor cottagers in the 
Turkish dominions and by actual experiment on her in- 
fant son. How would her generous heart have exulted, 
could she have foreseen the transition from that to the 
more perfect antidote which we have since borrowed from 
the lower creation. 

But I mention this distinguished female more particu- 
larly for her sentiments on the mora/ imperfections of our 
species. After acknowledging with gratitude the im- 
provements of science, shc considers the world as yet in its 
infancy, when recollecting the many palpable follies still 
persisted in. She pjaces that of war as among the pranks 
of boys ; and observes “ whenever we come to man’s estate, 
perhaps athousand years hence, it may appear quite as rie 
diculous. Several discoveries will then be made and 
several truths be made clear, of which we have now no 
more idea than the ancients had of the circulation of the 
blood or the optics of Sir Isaac Newton.” 

Such were the beamings of an original and gifted mind, 
expanded by education and confirmed by experience. 
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She was the wife of an ambassador, had been familiar 
with courts and had discerned the motives of statesmen. 
She must have seen that the mass of mankind were as 
puppets, whose wires were managed in the cabinets of 
princes ; that war was a stupendous system of crimes for 
the aggrandizement of a few by the destruction of mill- 
ions. Had she known that in less than a century power- 
ful monarchs would be combined for the abolition of the - 
slave trade, she would have calculated upon a shorter 
period than a thousand years for the suppression of that 
more enormous custom which Milton has branded with 
the name of “ infinite manslaughter.” But the march of 
wisdom is slow. Full as many years had passed after our 
Saviour’s birth before English parents were forbidden by 
law to sell their own children into foreign servitude, a 
barbarous practice imported by their Saxon forefathers, 
When that prohibitory statute was made, the art of print- 
ing not being known, parliamentary debates were not 
published ; or we might have read-among the speeches 
of the opposition of those days how repugnant such an 
act of legislation was to parental authority and the rights 
of man. 

Long was the night of mental darkness : and when the 
twilight of philosophy appeared, some of its explainers 
were sent to the stake, for believing in the spherical form 
of the earth. Even after the Reformation had enlighten- 
ed one half of Europe, Galileo was condemned as an he- 
retic for proving that the sun was thestead fast centre 
of revolving worlds, To come yet nearer to modern 
times, how shocking and almost incredible are those pa- 
ges of judicial history which are stained with punish- 
ments for witchcraft. How painful the reflection that 
such sanguinary laws should have been enacted, ah, and 
enforced even to the death, upon hapless, though inno- 
cent fellow beings, for their supposed correspondence 
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with the prince of the power of the air ; as if hg or they 
could have been admitted into the arcana of the invisible 
world, to share in its government with the Almighty ! 

But as no errors have been too absurd for adoption in 
one age, so but few have escaped the corrections of a- 
nother. And on such analogy let us build our hopes that 
if not in this age, yet in the next, the monster War will 
disappear from the face of the earth, as a beast of prey 
retires from the settlements of civilized man. Such a hap- 
py change in human affairs would not be much more sur- 
prizing than the abrogation of private warfare among the 
feudal barons of the middle ages, While that lasted, and 
it was for several centuries, its calamities were full as 
tremendous as those which accompany the invasions of 
foreign armies. Nay, worse ; for the combat was be- 
tween members of the same community; and historians 
appear to emulate each other in describing its horrors, 
as the most awful visitations of offended Heaven. And 
how was such a prodigy of sin and crime exterminated ? 
By the gradual change of public opinion, introduced by 
men of a pacific temper, in their still small voice of rea. 
son, and afterwards more strenuously urged and enforced 
by their persevering and undaunted efforts, until emper- 
ors, kings and prelates, not excepting the Roman Pon- 
tiff, were confederated to do away the abomination. 

That such a strange abuse of power, maintained and 
exercised, under a pretence of the rights of nobility, but 
so ruinous to all other orders of the people, should have 
lasted so long, now appears to be truly wonderful. Yet 
its reformers had almost as many obstacles to encounter 
as the apostles of Jesus had in diffusing the doctrine of a 
resurrection to immortal life. But we have abundant 
reasons for hope that in this enlightened age no attempt 
at any irhportant reformation can meet with such serious 
liscouragement, And unless we discard Revelation, we 
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must rejoice in our belief that the time must come, soon- 
er or later, when all nations and tribes and languages 
shall bend in grateful homage to Him who was the desire 
of all nations and whose empire is love. 

Many remarkable occurrences have lately appeared to 
justify those bright forebodings which we encourage ; 
though scrupulous philosophers may consider them as 
the dreams of Benevolence. By the mighty aid of Bible 
Societies glad tidings are proclaimed in regions which sat 
in darkness, and their benign and cheering influence 
extends to all climes from the rising to the setting 
sun. There is no speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard: their sound has gone out through all the 
earth and their words to the end of the world. 

The Holy League of august sovereigns, in which the 
Emperor of all the Russias has taken so conspicuous a 
part, is a strong indication of the future prevalence of the 
cause of Peace. Jealous politicians may haye doubted 
the motive. But they had not then read the undisguised 
answer of that illustrious man to the corresponding Sec- 
retary of this society. Some of our friends in New-York 
have been favoured with similar expressions of the Em- 
peror’s regard for that peace and good will towards men 
which were celebrated by angels at the Redeemer’s birth, 
We should be blind indeed not to perceive in such signs 
of the times the operations of an overruling Providence. 

We shall be told that all these prognostics are falla- 
cious ; that the Creator for wise purposes, though inscru- 
table to us, has so entwined the destiny of war with the 
constitution of man that one is to last as long as the other ; 
or at Ieast for as many ages yet to come as have already 
rolled away from Nimrod downto Napoleon. To such ob- 
servers, of whose sincerity we have no doubt, we would 
answer—Neither you nor we can foretell the decrees of 
she Eternal Mind. But we shall continue to maintain 
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that the inculcatiofis of Humanity can never be useless. 
And because we cannot effect every thing, shall we at- 
tempt nothing ? 

In all sorts of governments, but especially in those 
which are elective, the actions of rulers take their hue 
from the people’s morals. And if a war can be got up 
or protracted, to gratify favourites or to keep a command- 
er in place, of which there have been too many instances 
in former times, how important is it to civil society that 
such a mad spirit should be counteracted by associations 
of the friends of peace. And should they, by adding their 
influence to the scale, when parties are nearly equal, be 
the means of saving their country from one unnecessary 
war in the course of a century, they would not be said to 
hav@ lived in vain. And as to their own reward, they 
would find it in their sympathy with multitudes of fellow 
men preserved from vice and poverty, and untimely death: 
a consolation which would far outbalance all the re- 
proaches of all the fighters of Christendom. Fighters of 
Christendom ! What a solecism, that two adverse armies 
of Christians should be drawn out in battle array, each 
by its chaplains invoking the Lorp of hosts and calling 
for destruction on the other, in a dispute, perhaps about 
their claims to some wilderness, whilst hungry vultures 
on the neighbouring rocks are watching with impatience 
to enjoy the carnage. Better to leave such contested soil 
to its native animgls, who, though wild, are never so wild 
as to devour their own species. It may de, that the ex- 
pected conflict is to avenge an affront that might have 
been settled by three honest arbitrators in an hour. 
But injured Honour is exasperated ; and nothing but 
blood can atone! When Christians go to war, they are 
apt to expose their own inconsisiencies, not only by shal- 
low pretences and lame excuses in their manifestoes, but 


by an ostentatious display of the symbols and tokens of a 
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peaceful religion : so awkward do men appear wher 
their principles and conduct are at variance. Thus Con- 
stantine, the first christian Emperor, made use of the 
cross of Christ as a military standard: and at this day 
some nations give the names of saints and martyrs to their 
ships of the line. In the last great naval action between 
three neighbouring powers, the most formidable ship in 
their fleets, bore on her stern an inscription that was fit 
only for a church consecrated to the service of Him who 
hath made of cne blood all nations of men to dwell upon 
the face Of the earth. 

Leaving to ministers of the Gospel the question what 
sort of wars are justified by its precepts, it may at least 
be doubted whether any War, whose object was conquest, 
has ever resulted in the benefit of the majority of any 
people. 

Volumes might be filled with illustrations of a senti- 
ment I have some where met with, that “ leaders in strife 
reap all the fruits of it, and gather the spoils of those 
battles in which Craft only blows the trumpet, while De- 
lusion does the whole work and runs all the danger.” 

Soon alter the accession of Queen Ann, her favourite 
Marlborough turned the doubtful question in favour of a 
new: war upon Lewis: and history has condemned his 
unworthy motives. It acknowledges, indeed, that Eng- 
land acquired celebrity from his triumphs. But they 
plunged her into debts that threatengd a general bank- 
ruptcy. What /e gained is known to every reader, The 
castle of Blenheim was dedicated to his everlasting fame, 
because in once of his battles only five thousand of his own 
troops were killed, whilst Ae slew or pushed into the 
Danube, where they perished, more than double that num- 
ber of French and Bavarians. The privations of families, 
the sufferings of humble individuals are seldom recorded. 
They are beneath the notice of pens employed to display 
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the exploits of a conqueror, The dying groans of sons 
and brothers are lost in the shouts of victory. But in 
their remote and once loved homes is heard the voice of 
lamentation and weeping and great mourning ; many a Ra- 
chel refusing to be comforted because her children are not. 

I have referred you to one of the most brilliant events 
in modern warfare prior to the French revolution. It is 
recent enough to be almost within our knowledge, yet 
not so near to us as to be looked at with prejudice or ex- 
aggeration. And it shews what an extravagant price in 
lives and property, may be paid for conquests which when 
obtained, are worth nothing buta sound that may echo 
long after its authors are silent. But standing armies, 
when once raised, must be employed; and should they 
happen to produce no fighting at home, quarrels must be 
picked for them abroad ; they must be transported be- 
yond sea, and be made parties to the dissensions of stran- 
gers, whose language they do not understand, and with 
whom they have no more cause of dispute than Bonaparte 
had with the Egyptians. And what was the glory of tak- 
ing and burning towns and laying Germany waste, if the 
people’s happiness at home was not promoted ? 

When War is the fashion, or as some would express it, 
when it is all the rage, its contagious frenzy is not con- 
fined to military men: it is caught by other classes, es 
pecially poets and orators who delight in panegyric. 
Even the amiable and accomplished Addison, whose mor- 
al effusions, for truth and beauty are not excelled, was 
not exempt from the common frailty ; he versified the 
bloody campaigns of a chief I have named, whom he com- 
pared to an angel riding in a whirlwind and performing 
the orders of the King of kings.» Not long before, anoth- 
er poet of exemplary life and eminent for his pious works, 
had canonized a monarch of fighting memory and embel- 
lished his urn with the richest ornaments of rhyme, J am 

» 
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hot blaming these excellent men. It was a fault of ths 
age, as fanaticism had been the infirmity of a former one, 
I only name it as one among many of the prolific sources 
of succceding wars. For inordinate praise is the recom- 
pense of ambition, and excites tonew enterprizes for san- 
guinary fame. Alexandér of Macedon was so fond of 
this air blown reward, that he always carried with him a 
tribe of writers to compliment him for his supernatural 
genius and unrivalled achievements. And that did not 
tatisfy him ; for he had no Homer to immortalize his 
guilty name in heroic song. May the day arrive when 
Eloquence shall cease to lavish her commendations on 
Barbarity, reserving her encomiums for the affectionate 
Samaritans and saving physicians of the lives and morals 


of the human race. 

Though Wars and fighting’s arise from the passions of 
men, they are not therefore alwaysinevitable The same 
apostle who asks “ whence come they” answers his own 
question and prescribes the remedy. He exhorts the 
twelve tribes then scattered abroad to cleanse their hand? 
and purify their hearts. 

Our numerous pulpits are doing every thing ¢he:/ 
can do to circulate this grand lesson of the duty of man. 
And in accordance with them, for light has sprung up, 
there have lately risen amongst us, Societies of laity as 
well as clergy, of different names and tenets, but all in 
unison for the common objects of humanity. Among 
them I would observe the Association of Instructers of 
Youth in this metropolis and its vicinity. I can hardly 
conceive of an institution that may be turned to better 
advantage. Preceptors, by comparing each others re- 
flections, may carry to theig. respective schools and acadc- 
mies new improvements for the Acarte as well as the un 
derstandings of the rising generation. It is to be regret- 
éd that any circumstance introductory to a libera! educa- 
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tion should be unfavourable to the growth of a Christian 
temper. Some Heathen books from which the dead lan- 
guages are taught, thoguh they are fountains of mach 
wisdom, yet having been written before the Gospel of 
Peace, are tinctured with the bitterness of revenge. 
Their ideas of Honour and Resentment are so strongly 
associated that after experience may never be able to 
separate them. The romantic bravery of ancient war- 
riors, sung in concert to the harp of Achilles, has a fas- 
cinating charm too powerful for the moral sense, before 
it is matured and sanctified by judgement. Many a mad 
adventurer for military applause, may have imputed to 
his first impressions and carly emotions the pernicious in- 
fluence of his future character on the peace of his fellow- 


men. I may be thought to advert to circumstances of 


httle account in the formation of sucha gigantic mischief 


as thatof War. But rillsand streams are tributary to the 
greatest river that makes its way to the ocean. 

Some of the books alluded to are not only commenta- 
ries on the art of killing, but are calculated to imbue 
young minds with a disrelish for ordinary pursuits. 
Martial Pride looks down upon Industry as from an emi- 
nence. QOne of the Tarquins disgusted his soldiers be- 
cause he had employed them, when not fighting, in mak- 
ing canals and other improvements for the common good. 
They complained that “ he had dishonoured the conquer- 
ors of neighbouring nations in treating them iike mechan- 
ics.” Such notions have been too common with ar- 
mies ever since ; though I acknowledge some very hon- 
ourable exceptions. When our own armies were dis- 
banded, many who had escaped with their lives, though 
not all of them without scars or mutilations, returned 
with a good grace to agriculture or the mechanic arts or 


ether peaceful professions. And onthat very account no 
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citizens have been more highly respected. But this does 
not impeach the general observation that the sentiments 
of soldiers for life are too often incompatible with those 
of the yeomanry.’* And what are the morals of a camp? 
And when it is broken up, what examples can be expect- 
ed from multitudes who leave it? Consult the penitentia- 
ties or prisons of any country that has tasted of War. 
Ask some philanthropist who from compassionate curios- 
ity is accustomed to visit them—Ask some Howard, if 
another Howard can ever be found, to lead you to the 
grated windows or subterraneous cells; and if there be 
any remnant of truth in such confines of wickedness, there 
satisfy your enquiries what portions of the miserable ten- 
ants are indebted for their dreadful condition to vices 
which sprang from Idleness the offspring of War. 

We would avoid political questions, as unseasonable on 
the birth-day of the Prince of Peace. We would abstain 
from any remarks on the causes or consequences of the 
war from which we have lately emerged. ‘But the vale- 
dictory message of our last President when descending 
from the chair of state, demands our grateful acknowl- 
edgements. Its pacific sentiments are similar to those 
which, ten years ago, gave to our young nation a title on 
the other side -of the Atlantic, high above the sword’s 
renown, 

In a biographical sketch of our then Ambassador, now 
President Monroe, its writer observes “ Luckily for A- 
merica, all her great men have cultivated peace: and in 
this particular whigs and tories, federalists and republi- 
cans have at least endeavoured to unite.” That was a noe 
ble picture of our country, though a flattering likeness. 
Her countenance was soon changed and the resemblance 
was lost. But thanks be to the negotiators of Ghent, the 
smile has returned to her brow, and let us all rejoice on 
‘his anniversary of her restoration. 
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If there be a nation under the sun whose interest is 
peace it is ours.’ Embracing a variety of climates, with an 
increasing population, she may live at home and flourish, 
fearless of the rest of the world. Not that we are advo- 
cates for a Chinese policy. Glory to Commerce that 
links the nations in brotherhood ! But such is our coune 
try’s youthful strength, that very strange and untoward 
accidents must be blown together to make a war excusa- 
ble for her safety, honour, or prosperity. Our growth is 
without example. Some of the earliest planters of a 
Southern Colony lived to see her one of those thirteen In- 
dependent States which were led by Washington up the 
ascendant, whilst all Europe admired the brightness of 
their rising. 

But let not our characteristic be vanity. Let 
us not be inflated with self conceit, or unreasonably 
proud of blessings which are not of our own creation. 
As with individual man, so it is withnations. Youth and 
manhood and old age have their respective advantages ; 
and we cannot expect to monopolize them at any one pe- 


tiod of our political existence. Moreover, it remains to 
be proved by the infallible test of Time, whether we shalf 
be wiser than the rest of mankind. It is a happy reflec- 


tion that hitherto we have been equal to emergencies. 
But that is no reason for our inviting new competitions. 
As our natural condition, rightly improved, places us a- 
bove fear, there is less reason in point of magnanimity, 
for our neglecting to make proper allowance for the 
frailties of others, or to pay a decent regard to the rights 
and feelings of nations who have gone the road of empire 
before us. It is for usto learn wisdom from their mis- 
takes. The ancient and solemn rule of doing to others 
as we would have them do to us, when resolutely and 
constantly observed, would be a much stronger guarantee 
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ef our future peace and liberty than a standing army of g 
hundred thousand men, 

From a glance over the estimates of military establish- 
ments of some great nations, one would be almost ready 
to infer, that were their territories set up for sale, they 
would hardly defray the expenditures of the last century. 
But as it is net our business to reform the old world, let 
us do all in our power to correct the new. Let the work 
of amendment begin at home, without waiting for the 
repentance of sinners in another hemisphere. 

Without intending any invidious comparisons between 
our own and other nations, it may be observed that they 
rose by slow degrees from a savage state, and some of its 
customs grew up with them. The founders of our na- 
tion were already civilized. And as they had no neigh- 
bours to contend with, except the Indian tribes, war was 
not to be a part of their system—it was not to be a profes- 
sion. Let children improve upon their fathers’ designs. 
We have tried one grand experiment ; and let us com- 
plete it by another. We have raised a republican gov- 
ernment upon the principles of our ancestors: and let us 
at least endeavour to ingraft upon it perpetual peace, 
notwithstanding the incredulity of those who think that 
nothing which is old can be mended, and that nothing 
‘which is new can ever succeed. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


On this Second Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society its officers have the pleasure of announe- 
ing to their brethren, that the God of peace has smiled 


en the efforts for diffusing the pacific principles of his 


beloved Son,—and has given great encouragement for 
more powerful and persevering exertions. 

It is however proper to observe, that in representing 
the success of the Society as great, respect is had to the 
means employed. In any other view great effects are not 
to be expected from such limited means as have hitherto 
been at the command of the Executive Committee. The 
funds of the Society have principally consisted of the an- 
nual subscriptions of one dollar to each member. From 
this statement it must be evident that the pecuniary means 
have not comported with the magnitude of the object— 
PEACE ON EARTH, 

At the Annual Meeting of the last year there remain- 
ed on hand, of the Sermon on War 590 copies—of the first 
Cifcular Letter 230. These, excepting a few copies, 
have been gratuitously distributed ; and 1500 copies of a 
second Circular Letter have been printed for the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and distributed by them. In addition 
to these the Executive Committee have distributed 355 
copies of the Solemn Review, and 2696 of the several 
Numbers of the Friend of Peace. This statement in- 
cludes what the members of the society have received 
according to the Constitution. 

The gratuitous distributions have not been confined to 
this State nor to the United States ; they have been ex- 
tended to Canada, Nova Scotia and New-Brunswick, on 
this continent; to France and Russia, on the continent of 
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Europe; to Asia, by the Congregational and Baptist 
Missionaries ; to various parts of the island of Great- 
Britain, and to St..Domingo. So far as information has 
been obtained the Tracts have been gratefully received, 
and have generally procured friends to the objects of the 
society. It has been particularly the aim of the Execu- 
tive Committee to excite the attention of men of intelli- 
_gence and respectability, whose opinions and exertions 
would have influence on others. In this attempt they 
have been successful. 

In the course of the last year the society has been in- 
creased by the addition of 131 members. The whole 
number, so far as reports have been made, is 304*—~of 
which 80 are ministers of religion; and the greater part 
of the new members are persons of respectable standing 
and influence. : 

But in estimating the prospects of success we are not 
limited to what has been done by this society; we may 
justly take into view the exertions ofothers in the same 
cause. , 

In our own country two societies have been formed in 
the course of the ycar—the Peace Society of Maine, and 
the Cayuga Peace Society. Several others have been 
proposed if not actually established. 

The Society in Ohio has been divided into four organ- 
ized branches ; and the last accounts stated a probability 
that another branch would soon be formed, including a 
part of Indiana. The Ohio Society has published in the 
course of the year $000 copies of several Numbers of the 
Friend of Peace, the most of which had been disposed of 
in October, The society consists of more than 100 mem- 


bers, among whom are some respectable clergymen and 
statesmen. 


* More than 20 names have since been reported 
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Several of the pamphlets which have been circulated 
by the Massachusetts Peace Society, have gone through 
five or six editions in different parts of this country ;—all 
of them have been reprinted, excepting the last Circular 
Letter and the Tenth Number of the Friend of Peace. 
To the New-England Tract Society, and to several Edi- 
tors of Newspapers and Periodical Works, this society is 
under obligations for friendly and gratuitous aid in the 
good Cause. 

The Divine influence in favour of peace has not been 
confined to the United States. We have friends and co- 
adjutors in the neighbouring British Provinces, and in 
different parts of Europe. In London a Society has been 
formed for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal 


Peace, between which and this society a correspondence 


has commenced, The letter from the London Society, of 


June 18th, informs that they had then printed 32,000 


Tracts, besides 20,000 copies of an Address tothe pitblic ; 
and that they were preparing to translate some of thcir 
Tracts into foreign languages, and to introduce the sub- 
ject among the neighbouring nations. From the charac- 
ter of several of their Committee, whose names are known 
in this country, we may anticipate persevering excrtions 
and favourable results. 

In the enumeration of auspiciouS occurrences, the Iet- 
hers from His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and His 
Excellency Prince Galitzin are worthy of particular no- 
tice,;—as containing a pledge that their “ power and in- 
fluence shall be employed in striving to secure to the na- 
tions the blessings of that peace which they now enjoy.” 
Nor should their condescension and goodness be forgot- 
ten iv sending their letters in our own language. We 
can hardly conceive how their Ictters could have more 


clearly expressed their approbation of the object of the 


v 
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society, or have been better adapted to encourage out 
hearts. 

On receiving these letters, believing it would be agree- 
able to Prince Galitzin, the Trustees elected him an 
Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Peace Society— 
which measure they hope will be approved by this meet- 
ing. 

Many agreeable letters have been:received'in the course 
of the ycar ; from which, as well as from verbal intelli- 
gence, it appears that prior to the establishment of Peace 
Societies, a far greater number of Christians than way 
generally supposed, had been shocked by the contrast be- 


tween ‘the spirit and practice of war, and the precepts 
and example of the Messiah: It has also appeared that 
the minds of other reficcting meh have been remarkably 
open to receive light on the subject of war, and that but 
little attention has been necessary to convince them, that 
war is not a fruit of that wisdom which is from above. 
Some who have doubted the practicability of abolishing 
war, have professed a belief that the exertions of Peace 
Societies will do much good, that they will cause states- 
men more seriously to reflect on the subject and thus 


prevent so frequent a recurrence of the calamity as would 
Otherwise take place, This, it will be perceived, is ad- 
mitting enough to justify the greatest exertions. 

But if it be correct to infer from what has been done 
with very limited expense and exertion, what might be 
done by more ample means and efforts, there will be: no 
room to doubt that a hundredth part of the annual expen- 
ditures of Christian nations in preparing for war, if judi- 
ciously employed, would be sufficient, in twenty years, 


- to abolish the custom from every country on which the 
gospel shines. 
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It does not require a learned education, nor much re- 
flection, to convince men ot common sense, that War is 
the Enemy and Pezce the Friend of mankind. W hat if 
some men have been enriched by war; is it not obvious 
that they must have fattened.on the spoils and blood of 
their brethren of another country, or on the toil and op- 
pression of their fellow citizens? What if o.hers com- 
plain that they have been impoverished and ruined by 
peace ; is it not clear that the foundation of their bank- 
ruptcy was laid in the preceding war, or in their own im- 
provident thirst for gain ?—-But to one who is a gainer by 
war, thousands are sufferers; and to one who suffers by 
peace, thousands are gainers. Besides, the existence of 
such a custom as war for the settlement of disputes, sub- 
jects every thing to hazard, and renders insecure the 
most prosperous and flourishing conditions of communi- 
ties and individuals. This year they may be surrounded 
with every earthly comfort; the next they may be reduc- 
ed to beggary or butchered by an army of ferocious and 
licensed robbers, urged on by aChristian government ! 

Not only is war the greatest scourge and curse of na- 
tions—the means of despotism, oppre:sion, poverty and 
wo, but it ever involves the most flagrant injustice, and 
crimes of the deepest die. The fame of the conqueror, 
which resounds through the world, results from multi- 
plying ten thousand fold the sin of Cain and the most 
atrocious crimes of unlicensed robbers and pirates. Al! 


that one nation gains by war is so much lost to another, 


or to suffering individuals ; and nineteen out of twenty of 


the conquering nation are real sufferers by what is called 
a successful war. 


To this catalogue of evils we may add, that war is the 
grand reservatory and hotbed of vice and crime—from 
which every country is filled with felons, who live by 
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depredation, till they find their way to the prison or the 
gallows. 

To effect the abolition of such a custom, what exer- 
tions can be too great! Only to save such a town as Bos- 
ton from the fate of Moscow, or from the usual.calami- 
ties of a city taken by assault, would justify the expense 
of a hundred millions of dollars, and ten years of benevo- 
lent exertion throughout the United States. If this be 
doubted, let fancy fora moment apply to this town the 
sacking of a city taken by storm ;-~a hundred thousand 
ferocious troops—let loose fromm all restraint, inflamed by 
malignity, avarice and Just—plundering or burning your 
property according to their pleasure—filling your streets 
and houses with massacre and blood, violation and death! 
Say not that such a scene in Boston is impossible. For 
to such horrors cvery town and eity on earth is now lia- 
ble, in consequence of the popularity which has becn giv- 
‘en to war as a just and honourable mode of deciding the 
controversies of Rulers, If no means are in operation to 
prevent it, better adapted'to the purpose than prepara- 
tions, for war, it may safely be said, that Boston is more 
likely to be sacked within ten years to come, than Mose 
cow was ten years ago, To save this town, and all the 
towns and cities of the world from such horrible scenes 
is the object of Peace Societies Indeed it embraces the 
virtue and happiness of the whole human family. If then 
there be any institution in which all mankind are interest- 
ed, and which claims the favour and patronage of all, 
such are societies for the abolition of war and the promo- 
tion of peace. 

Were there only a probability of such partial success 
as the doubting friends of the socicty admit, the object 
would justify the fervent prayers and vigorous exertions 


of every christian in every country. But there is some- 
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shing more than a probability of partial success ; there is 
a moral certainty of complete success—provided, that ex- 
ertions be made corresponding with the importance of 
the object. And every cent which is given in this cause, 
may be the means of saving a hundred dollars in war 
taxes ;—and what is still more important, every cent may 
save a soul from death and hide a multitude of sins. For 
the cause is the J.ord’s, and he will give effect to benev- 
olent exéftions. 

In this age the eye of benevolence has discovered that 
frreventing evil is entitled to the front rank among the 
various modes of doing good ; and that it is much better 
to prevent pauperism, beggary and crime, by seasonably 
providing the means of virtuous education and employ- 
ment, than to support paupers, beggars and criminals in 
a state of idleness and vice. May we not then reasonably 
presume that it will soon be discovered, that it is much 
better and cheaper, as well as more christian, to prevent 
war by pacific means, than to support such a barbarous, 
expensive and all-devouring custom? And that “the 
most noble of all ambitions is that of promoting peace on 
earth and good will to man.” 

The dire calamitics which have recently been felt on 
both continents—the progressive illuminations of the 
word of life, and the conciliating tendency of a thousand 
benevolent institutions, have all conspired to prepare the 
minds of Christians to listen to the principles of peace, 


to desire their dissemination, and to co-operate in one, 


form or another to emancipate the world from the guilt, 
the tyranny and the desolations of war. 


In conclusion, it may be proper to indulge a thought on 
the auspicious coincidence of Anniversaries. This is not 
only the Anniversary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 


but also of the Annunciation of the Pacific Alliance in 
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Europe, and of the birth of the Prince of Peace ; who has 
taught us to love our enemies—to bless and curse not. 
In two of the neighbouring states, this day has been set 
apart for public thanksgiving and praise. May we net 
then rejoice in the belief that much will have been done 
in various parts of the world to aid the cause for which 
we are assembled. May we notalso indulge the pleasing 
hope that Curistmas will henceforth be generally appro- 
priated to the work of promoting the design of the Sav- 
iour’s mission,—that the anthem of angels will be better 
understood,—that on each successive return of this sea- 
son the temples of the Lord in every land will be crowd- 
ed with worshippers, and resound with the song—GLory 
TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST—ON EARTH PEACE—GOOD WILL 
FOWARDS MEN. 


REVIEW OF CAPTAIN DELANO’S TESTIMONY AGAINST 
PRIVATEERING. 


‘‘Tuis system of licensed robbery enables a wicked 
mercenary man to insult and injure even neutral friends 
on the ocean; and when he meets an honest sailor, who 
may have all his earnings on board his ship, but who car- 
ries an enemy’s flag, he plunders him of every cent, and 
leaves him the poor consolation that it is done according 
to law. 


“In honourable warfare private property is respected. 
The object is not to do injury to individuals ofa nation, 
with which we are at hostility, but to seize or destroy the 
property of the government, and to kill, or take captive, 
the troops by which the war is carried on against us.— 
Privateering is at variance with this first principle of 
honourable warfare. The distress which it causes is the 
distress of individuals, and reaches the government but 
remotely. The benefit of it is also the benefit of individ- 
uals, and makes them rich, while it adds nothing to the 
immediate power of the nation to continue the war. The 
principle therefore is not supported in the same manne: 
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as the principle of wat is by national vessels and national 
troops. The ships and the men employed by the govern~ 
ment act directly for the purposes of government, and are 
under the proper responsibility to prevent abuses. They 
have their instructions, their laws, their military tribunals, 
their character as naval or military men, and a variety of 
channels of influence to keep them in the path of honour 
and duty. But it is not so with privateersmen, who are 
under the restraints of neither civil nor military life. 
They are more perfectly let loose from all the checks of 
society than any other people. Privateering is a mode of 
warfare never to be encouraged although it is sometimes 
tolerated by a lawful government. It is very often carried 
on under false colours and false names, and is a depraved 


mode of making abandoned individuals: rich without any 
public benefit. 


* Much has been done to put an end to the miseries of 
slavery and to enlighten barbarians in the precepts of the 
true religion. To these benevolent efforts let others now 
be added to soften the miseries cf war, and particularly 
to put an end tothe sufferings which spring from privae 
teering. We ought not to be liable to just reproaches 
from the savages themselves. When the subjects of Ab- 
ba Thulle cut down the cocoa-nut trees of an enemy, in 
the spirit of private revenge, he asked them why they ac- 
ted in opposition to the principles on which they knew he 
always made and conducted awar. They answercd— 


and let the reason make us humble—‘ The English do 


30,’ "—Narrative, ages 202—4. 


These observations were extracted from an entertain- 
ing “ Narrative of Voyages and Travels—by Amasa Del- 
ano.” His testimony against privateering is a valuable 
document. Those who follow this business commit the 
same acts of injustice and rapine under protection of law, 
whick pirates commit in violation of law; and the term 
firivatecering might perhaps be properly changed for /i- 
ratecring.—Were it not that the whole business of war 
is conducted under the influence of delusion, it would be 
wonderful that any man of reflection should regard priva- 
teering as less criminal than unlicensed piracy. 

There is some ground for the distinction which Capt, 


Delano has made between privateering and what is done 
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by men employed by the government for capturing prop: 
erty at sea. He is correct in his remark, that privateers- 
men “are more perfectly let loose from all the checks of 
society than any other people”’—not even excepting their 
piratical brethren, who rob and murder without license 
from rulers: for the latter stand in some fear of the law 
of nations and the laws of their country ; but privateers- 
men have the laws and usages of nations and of their own 
country, to justify their abominable deeds. 

But we must notice more particularly another distinc- 
tion between privateering and the robberies committed 
by men directly employed by the government. As it 
respects the individual who is robbed of his property, 
the difference is this;—if the wrong be done by priva- 
teersmen the sufferer is left with only “ the poor consola- 
tion that it is done according to law,’’ by merely licensed 
pirates. But in the other case, he has both the consola- 
tion and the honour of being robsed by government, and 
by men who are both paid and praised for the injuries 
they inflict on innocent individuals. 

Now, what man in his senses would complain of having 
his property taken in such an honourable way, and by 
such honourable men! And when, moreover, the deed so 
much redounds to the Gory of the perpetrators and to the 
honour of rulers !—When a man is thus rodéed of his all, 
with what pleasure he can return to a numerous family, 
depending on him for their daily bread, and inform them, 
that beggary or starvation must now be their lot, for all 
his property has been taken by robbers. If on hearing 
this, the tears begin to flow from the eyes of his beloved 
wife and children, how readily he can cheer their hearts, 
dry up their tears, and supply all their wants, by only ad- 
ding,—“ The robbery, my dear family, was not committed 


by fiirates, nor by frrivateersmen; but by men of honour 
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employed by the RuLERS OF A GREAT NATION !”—~Yes, 
by men who “act directly for the purposes of govern- 
ment, and are under the proper responsibility to prevent 
abuses”—men who * have their instructions, their laws, 
their military tribunals, their character$’ as naval or mil- 
itary men, and a variety of channels of influence to keep 
them in the path of honour and duty.” 

After hearing this part of the story, what reasonable 
being could either weefp or want! Will not considera 
tions like these be a good substitute for all the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life; answer all the purposes of food 
and raiment in time of health ; of medicine in sickness, 
and of shelter and fuel in the coldest weather! 

This subject is however too serious to be dismissed 
with irony. Capt. Delano has said,—“ In honorable war- 
fare private property is to be respected. The object is 
not to injure the individuals of a nation with which we 
are at hostility, but to destroy the property ofthe gov- 
ernment, and to kill, or take captive, the troops by which 
the war is carried on against us.” 

These being the acknowledged principles of honourable 
warfare, the following questions readily occur :—When 


has “honourable warfare’* been known between civilized 


nations ? On what principle do ships of war, employed 


by government capture merchant vessels, laden with pri- 
vate property ? Is this done, or can this be done on any 
better principles than those of piracy? Yet have not 
thousands of individuals and of families been stripped of 
their all by this inhuman mode of conduct on the part of 
governments, called Christian and civilized? Shall then 
Christian rulers continue to be so inconsistent as to hang 
one class of pirates, and employ another to make the 
same depredations on private property, but more “directe 


ly for the purposes of government ?” Is it nota reproach 
A 
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to human nature that the rulers of civilized nations can 
thus act the part of barbarians, and yet be applauded for 
such injustice to innocent families? Is this conduct 
better than that of incendiaries, who set fire to a city, 
and then avail themselves of the tumult to plunder the 
property of honest men? 


Another remark which Capt. Delano has made against 
privateering, may justly be extended to the whole busi- 
ness of war :—“ The distress which it causes is the dis- 
tress of individuals, and reaches the government but re- 
motely.” This is true of the operations of war in gen- 
eral. Nations are wholly composed of individuals ; the 
sufferings cf a nation are the sufferings of individuals ; 
and the sufferings occasioned by war generally fall most 
heavily on that class of people which has the least share 
in government. May it not then be justly affirmed, that 
no crimes are perpetrated by the vilest of mankind which 
are more injurious, unjust, or atrocious, than those which 
are authorized by the usages, the laws, and the rulers of 
nations? Alas! for the influence and effects of custom ! 
How blind have been even intelligent and good men in 
respect to this awful subject! How great a portion of 
mankind have, in regard to war, been like unreflecting 
children; who are so captivated by the majestic glare of a 
city in flames, as to overlook the crime of the incendiary 
who kindled the fire, and the distress it occasions to thou- 
sands of fellow-beings ? 


Capt. Delano is entitled to the thanks of the friends of 
peace for his efforts to abolish privateering, and thus “ to 
soften the miseries of war.’ It may also be observed 
that what he has written affords an admirable clue for de- 
tecting the injustice of maritime warfare in all its forms. 
For although in the several forms there is a difference if 
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certain respects, yet it is clear that they all have the in- 
delible stamp of violence and injustice. 


“ How Custom steels the human breast 
To deeds which Nature’s thoughts detest ! 
How Custom consecrates to fame 

What Reason else would give-to shame ! 
Fair Spring supplies-the favouring gale, 
The naval plunderer spreads his sail, 

And ploughing wide the watery way, 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 


‘The man he never saw before, 

The man who him no quarrel bore, 

He meets, and Avarice prompts the fight ; 
And Rage enjoys the dreadful sight 

Of decks with streaming crimson died, 
And wretches struggling in the tide, 

Or midst the explosion’s horrid glare, 


Dispers’d with quivering limbs in air, 


«* The merchant now on foreign shores 
His captur’d wealth in vain deplores ; 
Quits his fair home, O mournful change ! 
For the dark prison’s scanty range ; 

By Plenty’s hand so lately fed, 

Depends on casual alms for bread ; 

And, with a father’s anguish torn, 


Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 


“ And yet—such man’s misjudging mingd— 
For all this injury to his kind, 


The prosperous robber’s native plain 


Shall bid him welcome home again ; 


His name the song of every street 


His acts the theme of all we meet, 
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And oft the artist’s skill shall place 
To public view his pictur’d face ! 


“If glory thus be earn’d—for me 
My object glory ne’er shall be; 

No, first in Cambria’s loneliest dale, 
Be mine to hear the shepherd’s tale ! 
No, first on Scotia’s bleakest hill, 
Be mine the stubborn soil to till! 
Remote from wealth, to dwell alone 


And die, to guilty praise unknown !” 
JOHN SCOTT. 


a 


FROM THE HONOURABLE THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Nov. 26, 1817. 
Sir, 


You have not been mistaken in supposing my views 
and feelings to be in favour of the abolition of war. Of 
my disposition to maintain peace until its condition shall 
be made less tolerable than that of war itself the world 
has had proofs, and more perhaps than it has approved. 
I hope it is practicable by improving the minds and mor- 
als of society, to lessen the disposition to war ; but of its 
abolition I despair. Still, on the axiom that a less degree 
of evil is preferable to a greater, no means should be ne- 
glected which may add weight to the better scale. The 
enrolment you propose therefore, of my name, in the rec- 


ords of your Society, cannot be unacceptable to me; it 


will be a true testimony of my principles and persuasion 
that the state of peace is that which most improves the 


manners and morals, the prosperity and happiness of man- 
kind ; and although I dare ‘not promise myself that it can 
be perpetually maintained, yet if, by the inculcations of 
reason or religion, the perversities of our nature can be 
so far corrected as sometimes to prevent the necessity, 
either supposed or real, of an appeal to the blinder 
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scourges of war, murder and devastation, the benevo- 
Jent endeavours of the friends of peace will not be entire- 





ly without remuneration. 





I pray you to accept the assurance of my respect and 
consideration. TH: JEFFERSON, 






The letter from Mr. Jefferson was communicated ta 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Peace Society on the 
day of their last Annual Meeting, and he was admitted as 






aN HONORARY MEMBER. 
Lest some should imagine that Mr. Jefferson was not 





duly apprised of the character and the object of the Peace 





Society, when he gave his name to “add weight to the 





better scale,” it may be proper to state—that, from the 





time ofthe correspondence which was published in 1816, 
the several Numbers of the Friend of Peace have been 





regularly sent to him; and that a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the Society was inclosed in the letter to which he 





replied in giving his consent to become a member. 





As the Society was formed for no party purpose and as it 





embraces men of the different political and religious de- 





nominations, we may hope that it will occasion greater 





amity among the citizens of the United States, as well as 





between them and the people of other countries. The : 





continuance of peace with foreign nations may greatly 






depend on our being at peace among oursclves. 





ea 






LETTER FROM THE HON. MR. JAY. 


Beproxp, State of New-York, 12th Nov, 1817. 






REVEREND SiR, 
On the 8th inst. I received by the mail your letter of 





the 29th ult. in which you inform me 

“ That early in 1816, you desired Mr. Lord, the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Peace Society in New-York, 
to send to me in your behalf, some Numbers of the Friend 
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of Peace, accompanied by a Letter respectfully soliciting 
that I would peruse the pamphlets, and write to you my 
views respecting their tendency.” 

“That you had been told a report was in circulation, 
that I had written to you a Letter disapproving the ob- 
ject of the Pamphlets; which letter you had suppressed.” 

“ That the object of your letter is to obtain from me an 
answer which shall decide the question, whether I ever 
sent a letter addressed to you, on the subject of the 
Friend of Peace ; and ifI did, whether I approved or dis- 


approved.” 

I have not, Sir, been heretofore favoured by you with a-« 
ny letter on any subject; nor have I heretofore written to 
you any letter, on any subject, 

Having no desire either to conceal or obtrude my o- 
pinion relative tothe objects of the Peace Society, I will 
now endeavour to express it clearly, though concisely. 

So far as the object of the Society is to expose the guilt 
and the evils of unjust and unnecessary war, I approve of 
it; and cordially wish them success, 

As to war manifestly just and necessary, the Scriptures 
antecedent to the Christian era, regard it as being con- 
sistent with the moral law; which having proceeded 
from the wisdom and will of the Great Sovereign of the 
Universe, (who never contradicts himself) must be per 
fect and require no change. The Gospel explains, and 
enforces, but has not made a single alteration in the mor- 
al Law ; and consequently allows and permits just and 
necessary war. Lalso concur in the prevailing opinion 
that Prudence exhorts every nation tobe constantly pre- 
pared to wage such war ; and that on the occurrence of a 
proper occasion, it is their duty as well as their right, to 
wage it with decision, energy and unanimity, until terms 
ef peace, fit to be demanded or accepted, shall be ob- 
tained. 

What constitutes a just and necessary war, is another 
question, The principles which decide it are obvious. 
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¥he difficulty is in applying them according to the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience, unbiased by certain pas+ 


sions which rarely accord with either. 


Until the Gospel shall have extensively corrected the 
hereditary depravity of mankind, the wickedness result- 
ing from it, will in my opinion continue to produce na- 
tional sins and national punishments ; and, by causing un- 


just wars and other culpable practices, to render just 
wars occasionally indispensable. 

Accept my thanks for the copy of the correspondence 
which was enclosed in your letter, with the respect and 
the sentiments of esteem which your office and character 
naturally suggest—I am Reverend Sir, your obedient 
Servant." JOHN JAY. 


*In giving the letter of Mr. Jay nothing has been suppressed which 
had any relation to his views of war, or the peace pamphlets, or the 
Peace Societies. 


a 6 


FRIENDLY REMARKS ON THE LETTER FROM MR. JAY. 


On several interesting questions there isa difference 
of opinion among those who sincerely wish for the abo- 
lition of war. Mr. Jay is doubtless to be regarded asa 
friend of peace, although he may dissent from others in 
some respects as to the best means of attaining the end. 


In the following paragraph he meets the views of the 
Peace Suciety :— 


“ So far as the object of the Society is to expose the 
guilt and the evils of unjust and unnecessary war, I ap- 
prove of it; and cordially wish them success.” 

This is saying much in few words; and Mr. Jay and 
the whole community may be assured, that it is not the 
desire of the Peace Society, nor of any of its members, 
to say or do any thing in opposition to “war manifestly 
just and necessary.” 
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But “what constitutes a just and necessary war is a- 
nother question”—a question too of the first magnitude, 
and one which demands the serious attention of the mem- 
bers of the Peace Society, and of every intelligent man. 
For, probably, there is no other point respecting which 
men have been more frequently deceived. 

Hitherto there seems to have been no definite and ac- 
knowledged principles relating to the question. Hence, 
in every war, men have been.divided in their opinions, 
while one has declared it to be just and necessary, anoth- 
er has affirmed the contrary. And it is certainly fossidle 
that such light may yet arise as will unite all men in the 
belief, that no war can be just or neceésary, except it be 
clearly required by God, and consistent with the command, 
« All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

The letter of Mr. Jay naturally invites attention to the 
long neglected question—“ What constitutes a just and 
necessary war?” Other questions to which the letter 
would give rise have been discussed in preceding Num- 
bers.* 

If it can be clearly ascertained what wars are not “ just 
> a great point will be gained. For this 
purpose I shall state a number of propositions, to which 
I believe Mr. Jay will accede, and which may lead ®thers 
to correct conclusions on this important subject. 


and necessary,’ 


1. A war manifesto, by a party in his own cause, de- 
claring a war to be just, is no valid evidence of the fact 
asserted. For, says Frederic the Great, “ When Sov- 
ereigns are determined to come toa rupture they will not 
hesitate concerning materials for a manifesto.” 


* See the Review of the argument from the Old Testament in No. 5, 
page 21 to 28—and * Preparations for Peace,” No, 10, 
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2. No war can be just and necessary on both sides of 
the contest ; but it may on each side be both unjust and 
unnecessary. 

3. Unjust war is positively murderous, and the most 
atrocious of human crimes, 

4. Every war is unjust which results from a thirst for 
military fame, wealth or power. 

5. No war can be just and necessary which might be 
avoided by the display of an upright and pacific spirit on 
the part of those by whom it is waged. 

6. No war can be “ manifestly just and necessary,” if 
terms of accommodation are attainable which are really 
better than war for the mass of the people concerned. 

7. It is neither just nor necessary for rulers to make 
war to revenge a wrong, if by so doing they will natural- 
ly bring on their own people greater evils than even their 
enemies would otherwise think of inflicting. 

8. No war can be manifestly just and necessary, in 
making which the natural rights, the happiness and the 
lives of subjects, are regarded as the froferty of rulers, 
to be bartered away in projects of ambition, conquest, or 
fevenge. 

9. No war can be “ manifestly just” which is made 
with the expectation, that the evils to be inflicted will 
principally fall not on the guilty but the innocent. 

10. It can never be “ manifestly just and necessary” 
to make a voluntary sacrifice of the present peace and 
happiness of a nation, and involve it in the crimes and ca- 
Jamities of war, unless there is solid ground of assur- 
ance, that this sacrifice of present good and all the eviis 
to be incurred, will be overbalanced by the benefits 
which will result from the contest. 

11, Itis not * manifestly just and necessary” for rul- 
ers of different nations to call together armies of men, 

§ 
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who have no just cause of complaint against each other, 
and then require these unoffending subjects to murder 
one another, to decide an ungodly dispute between their 
sovereigns. 

12. Thereare at most but very few cases in which it 
can be “manifestly just and necessary” for rational be- 
ings, especially for Christians, to debase themselves to a 
level with wolves and tigers, by deciding their quarrels 
not by reason and justice, but by craft, dexterity and mus- 
cular force. 

It is believed that few men of intelligence, candour and 
serious reflection, will deny the correctness of any of 
these twelve propositions. Let these then be admitted 
as the dictates of reason, benevolence and justice ; and 
let the wars of Christendom, from the days of Constan- 
tine to the present time, be impartially examined by these 
principles, and what will be the result? If we set Christ- 
ianity aside as having nothing to do with the question, 
will it not still be evident, that of all the wars of Christen- 
dom there has not been so many as one in a hundred 
which was “ manifestly just and necesssry,” and which 
might not have been avoided to great advantage to the 
parties concerned ? 

However, in deciding what is just and necessary, peo- 
ple in general are greatly but unconsiously influenced by 
the popular opinions and customs of the age in which 
they happen to live. 

But whatever may be said in excuse for the wars of 
former ages, while the rulers of Christian nations were 
so enveloped in darkness and barbarism, as to see no bet- 
ter method for settling their disputes than that of imitat- 
ing the pagans, the savages and the beasts of prey ; we 
may not hence infer that there will be the same excuse 


in a more improved state of society. The time certain- 
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by may come, if it be not come already, when Christians 


will see that they can do much better without war than 
with it, and as well as the people of this age have done 
Without other sanguinary customs which are now so 
generally exploded. 
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DR. FRANKLIN’S VIEWS OF WAR. 

“ We make daily great improvements in natural— 
there is one I wish to see in mora/ philosophy ;—the dis- 
covery of a plan that would induce and oblige nations to 
settle their disputes without first cutting one another’s 
throats. When will human reason be sufficiently im- 
proved to see the advantage of this ? When will men be 


convinced that even successful wars at length become 
misfortunes to those who unjustly commenced them, and 
who triumphed blindly in their success, not seeing all its 
consequences ? Your great comfort and mine in this war 
is that we honestly and faithfully did every thing in our 
power to prevent it.” Letter to Dr. Price, Feb. 1780. 


i 


Erratum. p $1,1. 11. read— enclosed in your letter. 
With,” &c. 


N. B. The part of Mr. Jay’s letter which has not been 
given contained an acknowledgement of a letter and 
pamphlets from Mr. Lord, some extracts from the letter, 
and the reasons for Mr. Jay’s not writing then, except to 
Mr. Lord. The extracts expressed Mr. Lord’s views of 
the Editor of the Friend of Peace, which could not with 
propriety be published in this work, 








MONUMENT 


OF A BENEFICENT MISSION FROM BOSTON TO &r. JOHNS.* 


AS APPENDIX TO VOL. I. OF THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 
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Gor hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face ofthe earth. However widely they 
may be separated from each other by intervening lands 
or seas—however they may be distinguished by a di- 
versity of features, complexions, and names ; and what- 
ever differences there may be in the several countries of 
the world as to forms of government, modes of worship, 
privileges, customs and manners; still all men have one 
Father—all men are brethren. 

This important sentiment of brotherhood is inculcated 
in the revelation of mercy by the Son of God. To im- 
press and enforce this sentiment ; to abolish those distinc- 
tions, rites, customs and prejudices, by which men of dif- 
ferent nations had been led to treat each other as enemies; 


* As this Monument will appear as published in Boston, it may be 
proper to preclude every suspicion of its being a work of self-applause. 
For this purpose only it is deemed proper to say, that the writer is 
neither one of the Benefactors, nor a citizen of Boston. Besides, as 
noble as the Mission was in his esteem, he does not regard it as a work 
of supererogation, but such an expression of fraternal sympathy, as dy. 
ty required. The object of the Monument is not flattery ; it is to en- 
courage a spirit of benevolent enterprize as a substitute for military apt- 


bition 
t 
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and to unite the nations in the bonds of mutual affection 
and amity, were among the benevolent objects of the Mes- 
siah’s mission. While the christian religion was intended 
to reconcile men unto God, it was also designed to recon- 
cile them to one another—to subdue their lusts and pas- 
sions—to inspire them with sentiments of forbearance, for- 
giveness, sympathy and benignity, that they might bear 
one another’s burdens, seek each other’s welfare, and be 
indeed the disciples of him, who, for ouf sakes, became 
poor,’and went about doing good. 

The christian religion unites the duty and happiness of 
men. ‘The mutual exercise of brotherly affection, and a 
cordial interchange of beneficent acts and expressions of 
gratitude, are accompanied with a present recompense of 
delightful emotions ; and they prepare the souls of men 
for the enjoyments of the heavenly world. 

How greatly then do they mistake the road to happi- 
ness, who indulge the passions of avarice, envy, malignity 
and revenge. By this they exclude from their own bo- 
soms the purest enjoyments—take up with such pleasures 
as they can possess in common with beasts of prey—become 
exposed to innumerable vexations, and render themselves 
unfit for the society of benevolent beings in a future state 
of existence. 

The present age is said to be “the age of missions ;” 
and all benevolent missions have a two-fold influence. 
They tendto the improvement of character and increase 
of happiness both at home and abroad. The late Mission 
from Boston to St. Johns, for the relief of suffering breth- 
ren, is to be recorded among the auspicious occurrences of 
our times. It has, we doubt not, had a benign effect al- 
ready on the minds of m .ny thousands of our fellow-beings 
in different states and countries. ‘To extend and prolong 
its blessed influence is the object of this Memorial, The 


several documents relating to the Mission shall now be ex- 
hibited, 





Boston, Marcu 6, 1818. 
THE Committee appointed to appropriate the funds sub- 
scribed for the relief of the sufferers by the late fires at St. 
Johns, N. F. congratulate the contributors to that charity 
on the safe return. of the brig Messenger, and beg leave 
briefly to report, for their information, the course and 
highly gratifying result of their proceedings, by the exhi- 
bition of the several documents herewith respectfully sub- 

mitted, A true copy of record. 
FRED. W. INGRAHAM, 


Secretary to Committee. 


{No. I.} Instructions to Capt. Pererson. 


Boston, December 27, 1817. 
Capt. Georce Peterson, 


Sin—The brig Messenger, of which you are master, 
having been chartered for the purpose of conveying a car- 
go of provisions to the suffering inhabitants of the town of 
St. Johns, in Newfoundland ; we desire that you will pro- 
ceed with all possible diligence to that place, and that, on 
your arrival, you will wait on His Excellency Francis 
Pickmore, Commander ‘in Chief in and over the island, 
and request that he will have the goodness to receive the 
cargo now laden.on board your vessel, and dispose of the 
same in the manner pointed out in our respects of this date, 
and which we herewith commit to your charge. 

Every article on board of the Messenger being intended 
for the sole purpose of relieving the wants of the sufferers 
by the late conflagration, unconnected with any commer- 
cial or interested object, we have reason to presume that 
the utmost facility will be afforded to you in the execu- 
tion of the duties which you have assumed, and that your 
vessel will be promptly discharged and enabled to return 
to this place, or pursue such other course as the interest of 
the owners may render expedient. 
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It is particularly enjoined upon you, and through you 
upon your officers and crew, that no article intended for 
sale. or any property other than that which is laden un- 
der our direction, and expressed in your bills of lading 
and manifést, be taken on board of the Messenger, and 
that in all your proceedings you are bound to avoid the 
smallest infringement of the laws of the ceuntry to which 
you are destined. 

You will of course require of the Governor General a 
certificate of the delivery of your cargo at the port of St. 
Johns, to be transmitted to your owners as an evidence of 
the fulfiiment of their engagements. 

We wish you a speedy and a favourable passage, and 
that you may be rewarded for your exertions to effect the 
object of your mission, with the thanks and blessings’ of 
«those who are ready to perish.” 

We are, in behalf of the subscribers for the relief of the 
distressed inhabitants of St Johns, your obedient servants, 


(Signed) JAMES PERKINS, 
ARNOLD WELLES, 
JONA. AMORY, Commit- 
BENJAMIN RICH, Stee. 
TKISTRAM BARNARD, 
JOHN HOUSTON, | 


[No. If} Letter to Gov. Prckmore, 


To His Excellency Francis Pickmore, Vice Admiral of the 
W bite, cnc Governor and Commander in Chief in and over 
tee Ttend of Newfoundland and its Dependencies, and Pre. 
sident of the Saciety for the Improvement of the poor in St, 


Fobns. 

Sirn—The recent conflagration of a great part of the 
town of St. Johns, at a period of the year when it may be 
impracticable to ob:ain relief from the parent country, and 
the calamity which must necessarily ensue to a large num- 
ber of our fellow beings, have been felt in this town with 
all the sympathy which they are calculated to inspire, 
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A subscription for the purpose of affording some imme- 
diate aid to the sufferers, has been consequently opened in 
this place, and the means of purchasing a quantity of such 
articles .s are considered to be best adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the moment, have been readily contributed by a 
number of its inhabitants. 

The American brig Messenger, Capt. PeTerson, having 
been chartered for the exclusive object of carrying this of- 
fering to St. Johns, we have now the honour to enclose 
you a bill of lading and manifest of her cargo, consisting 
of the following articles :— : 

174 barrels Flour, 29 bbls. and } Bread 

125 barrels Meal, 963 bags Fj 

li tierces Rice, 

which, in behalf of the contributors, we request that you 
will have the goodness to receive, and cause the same to be 
distributed among the sufferers by the Jate conflagration, 
in such manner and in such proportions as their respective ‘ 
circumstances may require. 

.We beg leave to recommend the bearer, Capt. Perer- 
son, to your kind protection, and pray that every facility 
may be afforded to him in the prompt discharge of his 
cargo and the despatch of his vessel. The cause of hu- 
manity alone, has induced him to undertake, at this in- 
clement season, a voyage which, under other circumstan- 
ces, he would have felt himself obliged to decline. 

We have the honour to be, with all due consideration, 
your Excellency’s obedient humbie servants, 

(Signed) JAMES PERKINS, | Committee of the 
ARNOLD WELLES, | contributors for 
JONA, AMORY, jr 4 the relief of the 
BENJAMIN RICH, distressed _in~ 
TRISTRAM BARNARD, j habitants of St. 


JOHN HOUSTON, Johns. 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1817. 





[No. III.] Answer of Gov. Pickmore. 


Fort Townshend, St. Fobns, Newfoundland, 
20th January, 1818. 

GENTLEMEN—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th ult. acquainting me that 
a subscription had been entered into at Boston for the 
purpose of affording immediate aid to the sufferers by the 
recent conflagrations at St- Johns, and that a cargo of such 
articles as were considered best adapted to the exigencies 
of the moment had been purchased and forwarded by the 
American brig Messenger, Capt. PETERSON, consigned to 
me as President of the Society for improving the condition 
of the poor of St. Johns. 

I have the satisfaction to acquaint you that the Messen- 
ger arrived here on the evening of the 16th inst, and hav- 
ing discharged the cargo agreeably to the bill of lading, is 
now ready to return to Boston. 

I beg to assure the Committee that I shall use my best 
endeavours in the distribution of this bounty to fulfil their 
benevolent intentions ; but I confess myself unable to ex- 
press, in adequate terms, on the part of those whose relief 
has been the object of the humane consideration of the in- 
habitants of Boston, the feelings which their generous act 
has excited. Individually, I desire to offer my warmest ac- 
knowledgments to them ; and shall not fail to communi- 
cate to His Majesty’s Government this spontaneous act of 
liberality, which in its effects I trust will tend to increase 
and cement more firmly the relations of friendship which 
now so happily subsists between the two nations. 

Ihave the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedi- 
ent humble servant, FRANCIS PICKMORE, 

Vice- Admiral, and Governor. of Newfoundland. 


fo James Perxins, ARNOLD WELLEs, Jona. Amory, jun. 
Benjamin Ricu, TristraMBarnarp & Joun Hous- 
Ton, Esquires. 





"No. IV.] ResoLuTions and Appress of the Inhabitants 
of St. Johns. 


St. Jouns, Jan. 20, 1818. 

AT a very numerous and respectable meeting of the In- 
habitants of this ‘Town, called by public advertisement this 
day, at 1 o’clock, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. kpyves be called to the Chair. 

That an Address of thanks be drawn up ip the most af- 
fectionate and grateful terms, as expressive of the feelings 
of this Meeting, and that this Address be despatched by the 
brig Messenger, Capt. Peterson, to the Committee In 
Boston, by whose benevolence and zeal, timely supplies 
have been brought to this distressed and unfortunate Town, 

That Messrs. Sapinz, Cuerr, Haire, Jos, and Georce 
Lity, be requested to draw up the Address of Thanks, 
and present it for the approbation of the Meeting. 

‘Phat the Address now read, be approved and received. 

That the Thanks of this Meeting be most respectfully 
adcressed to Capt. Pererson, of the brig Messenger, and 
to his hardy and persevering Crew, for their attempting 
such a voyage at this severe season of the year. 

That the five Gentlemen who framed the Address, do, 
with the Chairman, wait on Capt. Peterson, with the 
Thanks of the Meeting and a copy of the Resolutions. 

That the Thanks of this meeting be given to the five 
Gentlemen who formed the Address. 

That these Resolutions and the Address be published in 
the Newfoundland Royal Gazette and the Mercantile Jour- 
nal—as alsojmthe London Courier and Morning Chron- 
icle. * N. W. HOYLES, Chairman. 

















































































ADDRESS 
Lo the Committee appointed by the Citizens of Boston, for the 

Relief of the Sufferers by the two late calamitous Fires in 

St. Fobns, Newfoundland. 

GenTLEMEN—The nature of your benefactidn is such 
as to excite no common feelings of gratitude in our minds 
—and to express, so far as we are able, the emotions which 
we feel is the purport of our presgnt Address. We are 
aware that it is the peculiar nature of Christian benevolence, 
as well to shrink from praise, as to avoid ostentation—but 
such are our feelings, that we cannot express our thanks e- 
ven to those to whom they are so justly due, without al- 
lowing ourselves to glance at those reasons which induce 
us thus to act: 

By awful events we are plunged into the deepest dis- 
tress. Our houses were destroyed—our provisions, and 
great part of our furniture and clothes, consumed. In the 
general calamities of life, it often happens that the acute- 
ness of feeling is caused by the suddenness of the shock— 
and that mental anguish often lessens, as time enabie: us to 
discover that we had not fallen so deeply as we imagined. 
Not so in the present instance. The full extent of our mis- 
ery, was too great to be at once comprehended by our 
minds. We only began to see the horrors of our situation 
when the first violence of grief began tosubside. We saw 
ourselves surrounded by miseries ; and other miseries rap- 
idly approaching—Our sun had set in clouds, and dark- 
ness and tempest were before us.—We had every reason 
to fear, that to the severities of winter, we should have to 
add, scarcity of Provisions—Providentially, 
fears have, in this respect, been dissipated! arrival 
of supplies in our harbour —We mention cause we 
know that such information will give you pleasure—but 
when we view your generosity, we view it, not so much 
in connexion with those circumstances in which by a kind 
Providence we are actually placed, as with those in which 







our 
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we expected to have been placed, and as placed in which 
your kindness considered uu—We regard your supplies 
according to the benevolent feelings which actzated you in 
sending them—We would consider them as coming to us 
in the depth of winter, and in the midst of famine. 

You will not from what we have said, conceive that we 
are not distressed—the supplies to which we have alluded, 
have indeed removed the fears of absolute famine, but 
they do not afford us the means of rebuilding our houses ; 
or replacing our furniture, our clothes, our fuel—or even 
our provision. It is here that your bounty appears as tru- 
ly valuable ; it removes our fears—it does more—it sup- 
plies our immediate wants; and by thus affording us re- 
lief, contributes towards restoring us to our former stand- 
ing in Society. 

You heard of our distress; you pitied us; you relieved 
us; we owe you our most grateful acknowledgments 3 but 
how shall we express our feelings? lad your kindness 
been less, we might have been able tosay more; but when 
we regard your bounty; when we consider all circum- 
stances under which it has been given—the feelings in 
which the measure originated—and the manner in which 
it has been executed, we fecl ourselves at a loss for words. 
Our hearts are full. We thank you—most sincerely and 
cordially do we thank you. Allow us to express our most 
earnest wishes for your welfare. May that Being whose 
example you have imitated, whose commands you have o- 
beyed—and whose bounty you have been instrumental in 
conveying. be, in prosperity or adversity alike your friend. 

Signed in the name and on behalf of the Meeting. 
N. W. HOYLES, Chairman. 
St. Johns, 30zh Jan, 181-9 
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(No. V.] ResoLutrons of the Grand Jury of St. John 


Fary-Room, St. Fohns, Newfoundland. 
January 20, 1818. 

GENTLEMEN—We, the Grand Jurors of this town, im- 
pressed with the highest sense of gratitude toward the good: 
Citizens of Boston, for the very handsome, liberal, and 
disinterested manner in which they came forward to the 
assistance of our fellow townsrhen, at a time when the mo- 
tives which induced them to it must have emanated solely 
from the purest spitit of philanthropy, the true character.’ 
istic of all that is great and good in the human mind ; 
should think ourselves unworthy of the situation we hold 
in this community, if we suffered the Messenger of their 
truly valued donation, to return to them without our ex- 
pressing our sincere acknowledgments for theit generous 
efforts towards our relief 

We, therefore, Gentlemen, entreat that you will be 
pleased to make our thanks acceptable, and to assure them, 
that the arrival of the brig Messenger will ever be regarded 
by us as one of the most gratifying objects which ever en- 
tered this port, and we trust the recollection of their kind- 
ness will never be obliterated from our minds. 

We sincerely pray that they may ever remain strangers 
to such calamities as have visited our unfortunate town, 
and that their humanity may meet with that reward which 
the Giver of all good alone can bestow. 

We have the honour to remain, genilemen, your most 
truly obliged and grateful servants, 

NEWMAN W. HOYLES, Foreman. 
James Furgus, Francis Kenny, 
John Boyd, James Clift, 
Donald H. McCalman, Joseph Gill, 
Wm. MacAllastar, George Niven, 
Wm. Branscombe, John Niven, 
James Murphy, Benj. Bowing, 
Robert Brown, Patrick Morris, 
John Dowsley, Philip Beenlen, 
Alexander Hain, Peter Lemissuier; 


To James Perxrns, &c, &c., Committee, &o'c. 











£No, VI.] Resa.utions and Appress of the Benevolent 
Irish Society. 
Sr. Jouns Jan. 27. 

A Special Meeting of the BenevoLent Irisn SocietTy 
‘being called, for the purpose of expressing its sentiments 
on therecent arrival of the brig Messenger, Capt Peter- 
son, witha cargo of provisions, which the humanity of the 
citizens of Boston had despatched as a present for the suf- 
ferers by the calamitous fires of the direful 7th and 2!st 
November last, 

Mr. Henry O'SHEA, Vice President, in the Chair. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we hail with gratitude and admiration 
this :nstance of extraordinary benevolence, 

Resolved, That as our Society has been planned and 
formed upon principles of universal Charity and Benevo- 
lence, we feel it an indispensable duty we owe to humani- 
ty and the subject under consideration, to manifest, in a 
peculiar manner, the high sense we entertain of this exalt- 
ed and praise-worthy donation from the citizens of Boston. 

Resolved, That in all our sufferings and deprivations, 
there is a glory anda pride attached to them in the re- 
flection that human feeling and commiseration are on the 
alert to alleviate our pangs—and this by people separated 
from us by an immense expanse of water, and that they 
have taken prompt and effectual measures for our relief, 
through their godlike feeling and sympathy. 

Resolved, That this unexampled act of humanity from 
the citizens of Boston towards the sufferers of this town 
from the devastating fires of the 7th and 21st November 
last, is of such a character, that we cannot command lan- 
guage or adopt an adequate mode of expressing a due 
sense of our feelings on the occasion, or the obligations we 
are placed under. 

Resolved, That in their entering so promptly into the 
spirit of our wants and miserable situation, and so speedily 
and unsolicitedly, sending us succour, was reviving the 
pristine age of true Christianity. : 

Resolved, That in their doing ‘hat, they have evinced 
more genuine philanthropy, than we have experienced 
or witnessed elsewhere. 
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‘ Resolved, That although many of this Socicty have lost 
their all—still the reflection of living in an era that has 
produced such an instance of liberality and fellow-feeling, 
has assuaged their sorrow, and has caused them to forget 
the greatest part of their sufferings. ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
Capt. Peterson, of the brig Messenger, and his crew, and 
that the best and warmest wishes of this Society will always 
attend them. ’ ; 

Resolved, That the Resolutions and Address be printed 
in the Mercantile Fournal and Reyal Gazette, and in one 
London, one Edinburgh and one Dublin paper. 

Resolved, That in the lamented absence of our highly 
esteemed and worthy President, James Macbriar, Esq. the 
Vice President, first and second Assistant Treasurers, and 
Secretary, be appointed to draw up an Address, fully ex- 
pressive of our feelings, if possible, to the citizens of Bos- 
ton, for their late distinguished mark of humanity ; and 
that the said Address and Resolutions entered into this 
day, at our Special Meeting, be transmitted with the great- 
est speed, tothe Committee appointed in Boston for the 
purpose of carrying their beneficent object into execution, 


HENRY O’SHEA, Chairman, 


ADDRESS 


Of the above Society to the Committee of the Boston Subscribers. 
Str. Jonns, Jan. 22, 1818. 
“The breast which happiness bestows, 
Reflected happiness shall bless.” 

GENTLEMEN—The Editor of one of your Papers under 
date 22d Dec. last, introduced an article on the subject of 
our late misfortunes in this town, (which does honour to 
the heart that dictated it,) and very aptly and appropriate: 
ly headed the same with the above beautiful quotation, 
and we rejoice in the anticipation that you must and can- 
not help feeling the true spirit of that promised happiness 
in a tenfold degree, because the happiness contemplated by 
the Poet must be secure, as your favor has been conferred 
on men alive and sensible, to the highest pitch of your 
god-like benefaction. 

Pursuant to the last Resolution at the above Meeting, 
we have now the honour of enclosing you the Resolutiony 
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passed, and we feel a particular delight and pleasure in as- 
suring you that the Resolutions therein stated, were re- 
ceived and adopted with the genuine ‘feelings worthy of 
men receiving favors, and that the most copious language 
would appear mute in attempting to describe their feelings. 

We aust confess that on many occasions we had to re- 
gret our want of ability to do justice to our opinions on many 
interesting topics, but never in our lives have we felt the 
force of our deficiency as upon the one that your benevo- 
lence and humanity have taxed us with. 

Gentlemen, what an extensive field your philanthropy 
has opened for panegyric and praise. 

Had we the power’ to command the pen or talents of 
our countrymen, Goldsmith and Phillips, your sympathy 
and commiseration for thjs ill-fated community should be 
blazoned and portrayed to make a splendid appearance in 
the four quarters of the Globe; but in the absence of such 
means to promulgate your unprecedented act of humanity, 
we trust it will not fail of circulating with that increasing 
credit and honour to you as your merits in the case are so 
justly entitledto. Your act is of that nature that the De- 
ity must view and behold with an all-approving eye, com- 
placency and delight, to witness the exercise of one of his 
divine attributes in such plenitude of ,purity and excel- 
lence—an act that redounds to the everlasting honour of 
those Gentlemen who so gloriously embarked in it ; and it 
is the universal sentiment in this Community—that never ~ 
was one performed that is more creditable to human na- 
ture. We have suffered much, and many of us have lost 
our all by the late conflagrations. ‘These sacrifices are now 
in some degree ameliorated by the pleasing reflection that 
they have extited and elicited such generous feelings and 
emotions in the breasts of a brave and humane people, and’ 
we are almost tempted to say, that it is necessary such cau- 
ses should happen once in an age, to afford the glorious op- 
portunity of bringing into action the noble effects they 
have produced from you. 

If the fond affections, the heart felt obligations and ac- 
knowledgments of a grateful people can have sufficient 
weight in the scale of your bounty, you are rich indeed in 
the returns they make. 

The recollections of your generosity shall be embalmed 
in our minds ane entombed in our hearts, they shall be 
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carefully instilled into the minds of our Children with an 
inviolable injunction to be transmitted with undiminished 
lustre to our latest posterity. 
Henry O'SHEA, Vice President of the 
Benevolent Irish Society. 
Patrick Dory te, Ist Asst. 
Patrick Morris, 2d Asst. 
‘Taomas MeacGuer, Jun. Treasurer. 
Joun Dowstey, Secretary. e 
To the Committee appointed by the Citizens of Bo» 
ton, for the Relief of the Sufferers by the two late 
calamitous Fires in St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT. PETERSON. 


tr. James Mitvepces, of this town, has received the di- 
rection of a General Meeting of the Citizens of St. Johns, 
relative tothe presenting a Piece of Plate, of the value of 
twenty-five guineas, to Capt. Pererson; with the fol- 
lowing Inscription. 


“ From the Inhabitants of St. Fobns, Newfoundland, to 
Capt. GEorGE Pererson, as a Memorial of respect and grat- 
itude for his having, at a severe season of the year, brought 
down gratuitous supplies from the benevolent Gitizens ef Bos- 
ton for the relief of the Sufferers by the Fires of the ‘Ith and 
21st of November, 1817. 


After perusing these admirable documents, the reader 
may find it difficult to say, on which part there has been 
the greater manifestation of just and noble sentiment and 
feeling, or the greater share of mental gratification— 
whether on the part of the Benefactors in bestowing their 
bounty and in receiving the testimonies of unutterable 
gratitude—or on the part of their brethren at St. Johns, 
in receiving the unexpected donations and in pouring out 
their thanksgivings to the Divine Benefactor and to the 
instruments which he had employed in dispensing his gifts. 
On the principle that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” it may seem that the Donors must have had the 
greater share of enjoyment. But there has also been a 
SIVING on the part of the receivers which could not fail te 
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sweeten the cup of affliction and to augment their own 
happiness. For in attempting to express their gratitude 
they appear to have given their hearts to supply the defect 
of language, 

Such correspondent expressions of sympathy, benefi- 
¢ence and gratitude, ennoble the human character, increase 
the aggregate of happiness, and become bands of friend- 
ship and brotherhood. In the exercise of such affections 
and endearments, men appear what they ought ever to be ; 
and the universal diffusion of such sentiments and feelings 
would render this world a paradise. 


Such a Mission deserves a Monument of a very different 
description from what ought to be erected as Memorials of 
the exploits of bloodstained Warriors. To the reproach of 
our species, murderous enterprizes have hitherto been the 
principal subjects of eulogy. For the honour and happi- 
ness of our race, we hope that a remedy will be found for 
this mental disease. Indeed we believe that many who 
were formerly affected with it have been thoroughly cured, 
and that many others are in a convalescent state. A hope 
that the Mission to St. Johns might be made useful as an 
antidote to a malady so fatal, was among the inducements 
to attempt this Monument. 


In preparing for the Mission, the benevolent Donors, 
and Capt. Peterson, the Missionary, could not but recol- 
lect the recent state of things when such a Mission of 
charity to sufferers in St. Johns, would have exposed al! 
who were concerned in it to the severe penalties for trea- 
son ; a state too, in which to have inflicted as great calam- 
ities on the inhabitants of St. Johns as they suffered by fire, 
or to have taken the advantage of such a scene of confu- 
sion and distress, to add to the afflictions of that people, 
by storming and ravaging the town, would have been re- 
garded asa glorious exploit, and according to the usages af 
war. 
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Nor was the recent state of things obliterated from the 
memories of our brethren at St, Johns, when they receiv- 
ed the unexpected supplies from Boston, nor when they 
poured forth their grateful acknowledgements. 

Governor Pickmore evidently had the late calamitous 
war in view when he said—*¢ Individually, I desire to of- 
fer my warmest acknowledgments to them ; and shall not 
fail to communicate to His Majesty’s Government this 
spontaneous act of liberality, which in its effects, I trust, 
will tend to increase and cement more firmly the relations 
of friendship which now so happily subsist between the 
two nations.” 

This anticipation of pacific effects was founded on the 
well known tendency of that charity which seeketh not 
her own, or that Benevolence which stretches forth the 
hand to aid and comfort the children of sorrow, and goes a- 
boutdoing good. The proper expressions of sympathy 
and commiseration, from one community towards sufferers 
in another, and proper returns of gratitude, have a power- 
ful influence to eradicate those local prejudices which en- 
danger public tranquillity—and also to excite mutual love 
and esteem, the surest pledges of peace. How little of the 
property which has been expended and destroyed in the 
wars of Christendom, would have been requisite to pre- 
serve peace, had it been appropriated to reciprocal works of 
charity and beneficence between the different nations ? A 
thousandth part would probably have been sufficient to 
preclude every war which has occurred within a thousand 
years, and to prevent the military murder of as many hu- 
man beings as are now alive in Europe and America. How 
then must war-makers feel, when their sins shall be set in 
order before them! : 

While the present friendly dispositions shall continue 
between the inhabitants of Boston and St. Johns, how would 
their feelings revolt, should they be required by their res- 
pective governments to meet eaoh other as enemies in a 
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field of battle !| How little it would seem to them like a 
“field of glory!” Suppose then, that in the course of the 
present year, and prior to any cause of offence between 
these towns, the two governments should again make war 5 
suppose further that during the war—say next winter—the 
people of Boston should be brought into great distress by 
a conflagration of half the buildings in the town; that on 
hearing of this calamity, a British fleet shouid be ordered 
to take advantage of the distress in Boston and sack the 
town; thatthe late sufferers in St. Johns should be re- 
quired to take an active part in the expedition, and come 
to Boston—and then, in obedience to their commanders, 
should actually destroy their recent Benefactors; what 
name must justice, benevolence and humanity give to such 
conduct ! 

But as shocking as such things may now appear to the 
parties, there is nothing comprised in the picture, which is 
at all inconsfstent with the laws and usages of modern war- 
fare; nothing more unjust or antichristian, than much of 
the conduct in every war between neighbouring nations— 
and, we may add, nothing worse than what will probably 
again occur between the United States and the British 
Provinces, unless something should be done to open the 
eyes of the two nations, and todestroythe popularity of war. 

Can it then be improper, for people of every class and of 
every country, to attend to the following inquiries :—Is it 
reasonable to suppose that the rulers of a nation have au- 
thority to suspend at pleasure the requirements and prohi- 
bitions of Heaven, either in relation to themselves or their 
subjects? Can they, by a vote, absolve moral beings from 
their obligations to “love one another?” (Can people 
make war and multiply murders in the exercise of that love 
which worketh no ill to its neighbour, and without which 
all our pretensiogs to piety and goodness are vain? What 
delusion can be more absurd or more fatal, than to suppose 
that fallible, and even wicked rulers of one nation can 
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make it the duty of their subjects to hate and murder in- 
nocent brethren of another country? Can a greater in- 
sult be offered to the understanding of an intelligent chris- 
tian than to tell him that a war manifesto ean so far super- 
sede the Divine authority, as tomake it his duty to act the — 
part of a mortal enemy towards innocent brethren, to re- 
venge the wrong of their guilty ruler, or to gratify the 
ambition of his own government ? 

May we not safely affirm, that no ruler of one nation 
has any more right to authorise his subjects to make war on 
the innocent people of another nation, than he has to arm 
the innocent in his own dominions, and require them to 
murder one another? And if a subject is not bound to 
obey such a murderous mandate in the latter case, why 
should he be in the former? In both cases it would be 
his duty to obey God rather than man, and to expose him- 
self to the vengeance of an unjust ruler, rather than to de- 
file his hands with the blood of his brethren. 

The same God who has required obedience to the mag- 
istrate, has also required children to obey their parents; 
nor has the magistrate any more rightful authority over the 
subject, than the parent has over the child. What then 
is the duty of a son, twenty years of age, if his father re- 
quires him to murder his neighbour’s children, to revenge 
some wrong done by their father ? Will any ruler say, 
that it isthe duty of the son to obey such an inhuman 
command ? No, says the ruler, because the father’s com- 
mand is manifestly unjust and contrary to the laws of the 
state. Admit such reasoning to be good, and what is the 
inference ? It is this, that a murderous command of a ru- 
ler should sot be obeyed, because it is clearly unjust and 
contrary to the command of the Supreme Being—** Tuov 
SHALT DO NO MURDER.” * 


C 
*In making war, the following principles are astumed :— 
First. That the decree of an earthly ruler can absolve his subject: 
Yrom their obligations to obey the command—* Thou shalt Jove thy 
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Sut what shall the son do when his father positively 
commands him.to murder a neighbour’s children? He 
should treat his father kindly, and endeavor to soften his 
heart, to sooth his passions, and to show him the injustice 
of his requirement—its contrariety to the laws of the state 
and the laws of God. If the parent, in such a case, will 
not hearken to reason, but persists in his merciless injunc- 
tion, the son may either escape for his fife, or cause his 
father to be confined as a madman, till he shall «“ come te 
himself.” But if the son can neither pacify his father’s an- 
ger, nor escape from him, nor cause him to be confined, 
he should prefer dying by a parent’s hands to embruing 
his own in the blood of his neighbours. Nor should he 
for a moment indulge the thought, that his father’s com- 
mand will absolve him from guilt in shedding the blood 
of innocent brethren and sisters, 


neighbour as thyself.” But do not rulers who assume this principle ar- 
rogate a Supremacy over the SuPREME Bene, and make his laws sub- 


ardinate to their own ? 

Second. That subjects 4re not responsible for the injuries which they 
do in time of war, if done by the orders of their rulers. On this princi- 
ple the most vile and malignant passions of soldiers may be indulged, in 
the hope of applauee from men, and impunity at the bar of God. 

Third. That the aggressor in war is answerable for all the bloodshed, 
guilt and misery which result from the contest. Then, as each party 
is very sure to persuade itself that the other is the aggressor, both pro- 
seed to the work of havoc and murder, not only with the hope of im- 
punity but the hope of renown and blesseqness. 

Fourth. That it is just to inflict vengeance and slaughter on subjects 
sor the crimes of aruler. On this principle, provinces and islands, re- 
mote from the government to which they belong, are invaded, without 
even a pretext of wrong on the part of the inhabitants, or any hope that 
their sovereign will be personally chastised or affected, otherwise than by 
the injuries done to his innocent subjects 

These are some of the principles on which war is made and conduct 
ed by men professing the christian religion in the nineteenth century ! 
Let these principles become the subjects of serious reflection ; and let 
an inquiry be instituted— Whether the history of the dark ages, furnish: 
es any principles of conduct more delusive or more fatal? Or any 
which will afford matter of greater astonishment and regret to future 
generations ? 
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Similar to this should be the reasoning and deportment 
of a subject, when required to make war on innocent peo- 
ple to revenge the injuries done by their rulers, or for the 
aggrandizemient of his own nation. He should remember 
that every grade of human authority, is to be held in strict 
subordination té the authority of God; and that as a sol- 
dier isunder no obligation to obey the order of a subal- 
tern, which is unjust in itself and plainly repugnant to a 
known ‘command of his general, so no man is bound to o- 
bey any command of an earthly ruler, when the thing re- 
quired is manifestly unjust to fellow beings, and Plainly 
forbidden by the authority of Jehovah. 

Of all the acts of tyranny which have ever been exercis- 
ed by the most inhuman despots, there are none more un- 
just and abominable, than that of compelling innocent men 
of different nations to shed the blood of each other. Is it 
not, then; time for enlightened Christians of every name, 
to raise their voices against this species of tyranny and bar- 
barity ; and to let the rulers of nations know, that they are 
determined to die as martyrs, rather than to be any more 
concerned in shedding innocent blood? Is it not also 
time for the rulers of Christendom, either to renounce o- 
penly all pretensions to the name of Christians, or to adopt 
some more equitable ‘method for settling their disputes, 
than the uncertain and cruel game of war? — 

We blush for our ancestors when we read of the Ordeal 
and the Fudicial Combat, for deciding the question of 
guilty, or not guilty. But these monstrous customs were 
in no respect more unreasonable, and they were far less de- 
structive, than the present popular mode of deciding the 
disputes of rulers. We have indeed exploded some of the 
barbarous customs of former ages ; but the worst of all we 
have retained, embellished, and. idolized. 

These censures, however, should not be passed with un- 
mixed severity. Some palliation may be derived from the 
well known fact, that the present rulers of Christendom, 
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as well as their subjects, descended from barbarous ances- 
tors, who associated the principles of war witha profession 
of Christianity—but too much excluding a regard for its 
spirit and precepts. This heterogeneous compound of 
darkness and light, has been transmitted from father to son, 
down to the present time. It has had a pernicious influence 
on the modes of education, and bewildered, to an awful ex- 
tent, the high and the low, the rich andthe poor. Such 
having been the case both with rulers and subjects, the 
great object now should be, to illuminate the public mind, 
to change public opinion,and to convince all classes of 
men, that ‘the path of wisdom is the path of peace. 

In addition to the general diffusion of pacific principles, 
there should be unwearied endeavors to cultivate a benev- 
olent spirit, by the influence of education, and by the in- 
terchange of beneficent offices, between people of neigh- 
bouring states, under the same government and under dif- 
ferent governments. In this way a Barrier against the 
danger of war might soon be raised, of more utility to the 
United States, than a Chinese Wall as high as the Andes 
and as extensive as our frontiers ; and more useful than a 
fleet of as many ships of war, as could float on the waters 
between New-Orleans and Newfoundland. 

Only reflect for a moment on the expense, the perils 
and the effects of a military expedition, to destroy and 
plunder the town of St. Johns, compared with the expense, 
the perils and effects of the charitable enterprise. On the 
one hand, behold a fleet prepared at an expense of millions 
of dollars, freighted with the horrible apparatus of ven- 
geance and manslaughter, and with thousands of our citi- 
zens, mad with enthusiasm, to engage in the work of con- 
flagration, pillage and murder! This expedition, whether 
successful or not, must call into operation a host of the vil- 
est passions which ever disgraced the human character— 
swell the awful aggregate of depravity and crime, and cause 
the destruction or distress of thousands of our spegjes. Not 
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only so, it would probably excite and fix in many minds 
the most implacable prejudices and resentments, which 
would be retained as seeds of future conflicts and disasters. 


On the other hand, behold a single brig freighted with 
the offerings of benevolence, at the expense of a few thou- 
sand dollars, and manned witha small number of trusty and 
generous seamen. Having no enemy to encounter, they 
are exposed only to the usual perils of the ocean in a win- 
ter voyage ina northern climate. Amidst these perils 
they are cheered with the reflection, that they are engaged 
in an enterprise of mercy, for the relief of suffering breth- 
ren, and that the FaruHer of allis their Protector. Onar- 
riving at the destined port, instead of scattering fire-brands, 
arrows and death, to multiply the distresses and torments 
of their species—they announce the benign object of their 
mission, deliver the fruits of christian beneficence, gladden 
the hearts of the sorrowful, cause them te weep for joy, 
and to express the feelings of their. souls in the melting 
strains of gratitude. Thus, with a very trifling expense, 
compared with that of a war missign, a tide of delightful 
emotions and friendly feelings is produced in the minds of 
multitudes in different countries. Perhaps too, by the 
same means, a TREE of life and peace is planted, which, if 
properly nourished, will grow up and. extend its saving 
branches over all the United States, and all the British do- 
minions. 


This isindeed avery imperfect but unexaggerated de- 
scription of the contrast between a military and a benevo- 
lent mission. But, imperfect as it is, we may safely infer 
from it that if men would become so wise as to try the ex- 
periment, they would find it much cheaper to preserve 
peace than to make war. Bad as mankind are, they are 
not only capable of being made worse by war, but of being 
meltéd, conciliated and won, by humankindness. This ie 
unquestionably true of savages ; and we may hope that 
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Christians are not less susceptible of such influence than 
barbarians and brute animals. 

Hitherto the ingenuity, ambition and enterprise of man, 
have been principally directed to the arts and practices of 
war; and deplorable have been the consequences, The 
world has been filled with havoc, oppression and misery. 
One sanguinary confit has been the eause and the pre- 
cursor of another in rapid succession ; and the business of 
war and manslaughter has acquired the title of an honeura- 
able profession ! 

Let a different policy now be adopted—a different di- 
rection be given to human ingenuity and enterprize; let 
these qualities be directed to the arts of peace and proper 
expressions of good will at home and abroad; let the Mis- 
sion to St. Johns and the little which has been done in 
disseminating the principles of peace, be followed with such 
exertion and perseverance, as are commonly displayed in 
preparing for war and in pursuing the work of murder and 
desolation. Then every man may sit under his own vine 
and fig-tree, having none to molest or make him afraid. 
Then too will be realized that blessed state of society, 
when ‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neith- 
er shall they learn war any more.” ‘ AND ALL FLESH 
SHALL SEE THE SALVATION OF GoD.” 


WUWRAALS 





Extract from “ Lines Addressed to the citizens of 
Boston,” &c. 

Tuts is thy work, O Peacr, true friend of man, 

Celestial visitant too seldom seen 

In this our earth—(In Heaven thou always dwell'st, 

And all is joy and all is sweet repose) — 

Thy works are always such ; where’er thou reign’st 

Philanthropy exults—Religion smiles ; 

The barren wilderness becomes a field 

Glorious in yerdure—and the wolf and kid, 
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Fhe lion and the lamb, lie down together, 
Thy presence breathes out fragrance—and thy hands 
Scatter the fruits of Plenty all around. 

United in thy blest and holy hands 

May Albion and Columbia ever rest. 

Far from the minds of each, be horrid strife 

For evermore. Till taught by their example, 

All natidns lay aside their arms, and war 

Be known among the sons of men no more. 
HOMO. 
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The following is the language of the London Morning 
Chronicle on hearing of the Beneficent Mission : 

«¢ May the period soon arrive in which Britain and the 
descendants of Britain shall be found engaged in no other 
rivalry with each other than what has for its objects the 
comforts, the happiness, the improvement and indepen- 
dence of all the nations of the earth.”——Let the heart of 
every American respond—AMEN. 





















Oh! first of human blessings, and supreme— 
Fair Peace ! how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combin’d, 
Tompson. 





DIED, since the publication of No. XII. Caleb Gannett, 
Esq. of Cambridge, aged 73—Samuel Salisbury, Esq. of 
Boston, aged 78. 
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UNINTENDED OMISSION, 
Rev. John Bartlett, Marblehead, was omitted in giving 
the list of Members of the M. P. S. in No. XI. 
Mr. Thomas Arnold was omitted in giving the names of 
the Trustees of the Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions Peace Society in No, XII. 


THE 


FRIEND OF PEACE. 


Wo. X11. 


EXAMPLE OF A JUST AND NECESSARY WAR. 


‘Tue King of Prussia, Frederic II. in deseribing the state 
of Europe when he commenced his military career, ob- 
serves—The intestine troubles of England prevented the 
nation taking part in the war of 1733. War soon after 
broke out with Spain contrary to the wishes of the court. 
The city merchants produced the ears of the English smug- 
gler, which had been cut off by the Spaniards, before the 
House of Commons. The bloody robe of Cesar displayed 
by Anthony before the Roman people, caused not sensa- 
tions more strong at Rome than these ears excited in Lon- 
don ; the minds of men were agitated, war was tumultu- 
ously determined on, and the ministry were obliged to 
consent.” Vol. 1, p. 23. 

In speaking of the same event, page 20, the King says, 
‘«‘ The cutting off an English sailor’s ears kindled the fire, 
and the armaments of the two nations cost immense sums ; 
trade suffered, and according to custom merchants and 
private persons expiated the follies of the great.” 

This is an example of a war which was doubtless re- 
garded as just and necessary on both sides—in which each 


nation accused the other of being the aggressor, and claim- 
1 
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ed to itself the honour of fighting in self-defence ; a wai' 
too in which many lives were sacrificed and “ immense 
sums” of money expended. 

On that awful occasion, we may presume, there was, on 
each side, the most solemn appeals to God in regard to 
the justice of the cause ; each party protesting its innocen- 
cy, its disposition for peace, and at the same time uttering 
the most unfounded calumnies against the other. The 
presses were’ employed in publishing libels and inflamma- 
tory harangues to rouse the passions of the multitude, and 
excite to vengeance. The ministers of religion, in each 
nation were called upon to employ their influence both 
with their respective countrymen and their God—to ex- 
cite in men the spirit of revenge and war, and to beseech 
the God of mercy. to aid the armies and fleets in their at- 
tempts to murder and destroy. 

‘To revenge the wrong of cutting off a smuggler’s ears 
the people of England could bring on themselves the curse 
of a bloody and expensive war, expose thousands of their 
citizens to a hundred. fold greater sufferings than the 
smuggler endured ; and that too without the least pros- 
pect of any advantage to him; or any. thing of the nature 
of redress for the wrong sustained. But such is the mad- 
ness which usually accompanies the war fever. A great 
portion of the wars between christian nations have had no 
better foundation than the one reported by Frederic. 

Now what can be thought of the understanding, the 
disposition and the morals of a people, who could thus 
offer hecatombs of human sacrifices on the altar of re- 
venge; boldly make God a party in their quarrels; pray 
for his aid in the work of murder ; call the field of man- 
slaughter * the field of glory,” hold out the honours of 
martyrdom to induce deluded mortals wantonly to expose 
their lives to retaliate injuries; and still hope for salvation 
through the blood of him who was meek and forgiving, 
who never rendered evil for evil, and who made the spirit. 
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of forgiveness in men one towards another a condition of 
their obtaining forgiveness of God ! 

Let it not, however, be imagined that such madness and 
inconsistency has been peculiar to the people of England ; 
the distemper has been prevalent in every country in 
Christendom, not excepting our own. The same delusive 
and revengeful principles have been openly avowed in the 
United States, not only.as just and honourable but as es- 
sential to the preservation of our liberty and independence ; 
and the spirit, which these principles are adapted to cher- 
ish, is what has obtained with many the name of patriotism. 
The instigators.of public war, to revenge the loss of a 
smuggler’s ears, were the renowned patriots of England ; 
and the name of patriot is.readily assumed in any country 
by revengeful men, who are disposed to involve nations in 
war. But such patriotism is as unreflecting as it is inhu- 
man ; it occasions destruction at home as well as abroad ; 
it is the spirit of the Goths and Vandals, and is both a 
curse and a reprgach to any people. That must be a bar- 
barous “ love of one’s own country” which will voluntarily 
expose it to be filled with slaughter and wretchedness, to 
revenge the petty-injuries done by another people. It is 
no better than that love of family which induces a man to 
cut the throats of his wife and children to save them from 
the evils of poverty or reproach, or the love of self which 
disposes a man to blow out his own brains to avoid the in- 
famy.of another’s rising above him. 


Teen 


REVIEW OF DR. FRANKLIN’S ACCOUNT OF WAR. 


Tue views which Dr. Franklin.entertained of war may 
ve collected from the following extracts :— 


“ ] join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the re- 
turn of peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that mankind 
will at length, as they call themselves reasonable creatures, 
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have reason enough to settle their differences without cut- 
ting throats; for, in my ofinion, there never was a good 
war or a bad feace. What vast additions to the conven- 
iences and comforts of life might mankind have acquired, 
if the money spent in wars had been employed in works 
of public utility ! What an extension of agriculture, even 
to the tops of the mountains ; what rivers rendered navi- 
gable, or joined by canals; what bridges, aqueducts, new 
roads, and other public works, edifices and improvements, 
rendering England a complete paradise, might not have 
been obtained by spending those millions in doing good, 
which in the last war have been spent in doing mischief— 
in bringing misery into thousands of families, and destroy- 
ing the lives of so many working people, who might have 
performed the useful labours.” 
Letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 1783. 

There is a remarkable similarity between these reflec- 
tions of Dr. Frahklin, and those of Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Jetter to Sir John St. Clair, given in No. 6, page 18. The 
following is characteristic of Dr. Franklin ;— 


“In what light we are viewed by superior beings may 
be gathered from a piece of late West India news, which 
possibly has not reached you. A young Angel of distinc- 
tion, being sent down to this world on some important bu- 
siness, for the first time, had an old courier spirit assigned 
him for his guide ; they arrived over the seas of Martin- 
ico, in the middle of the long day of obstinate fight be- 
tween the fleets of Rodney and De Grasse. When through 
the clouds of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, the decks 
covered with mangled liinbs, and bodies dead or dying ; 
the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air ; and the 
quantity of pain, misery and destruction the crews yet a- 
live were thus with so much eagerness dealing round to 
one another; he turned angrily to his guide and said— 
‘You blundering blockhead! you undertook to conduct me 
to the earth, and you have brought me into hell!’ ‘No 
Sir,’ says the guide, ‘I have madc no mistake ; this is re- 
ally the earth, and these are men. Devils never treat one 
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another in this cruel manner; they have more sense, and 
more of what men vainly call humanity, ” 
Letter to Dr. Priestley. 


The exclamation, ** You blundering blockhead !” does 
not appear to advantage as uttered by a heavenly messen- 
ger. Excepting this, the extract furnishes a very ingen- 
ious and cutting parable—a parable which needs no inter- 
pretation, and in which war is justly exhibited as exceed- 
ing every thing else in madness and inhumanity. The 
horrors of a naval engagement, or a field battle, might 
very naturally lead an intelligent stranger to imagine, that 
he had been conducted to the abode of accursed spirits— 
to the state of torment and unmixed depravity, rather than 
to a residence of probationary beings, professing allegiance 
to the Prince of peace. 

The insinuation that ‘* devils have more sense than to 
treat one another in this cruel manner,” whether correct 
or not, will, we hope, lead christians to reftect on the in- 
sanity of war, and to double their exertionsto banish from 
this world a custom which would be a disgrace to rational 
beings even in hell. Tothe reproach of the prince of 
darkness, he stands’ recorded as a deceiver, a liar, a de- 
stroyer and a murderer. Deception, falsehood, destruc- 
tion and murder, are the essentials of war. How awful 
then the delusion which has made the worst traits in the 
character of the devil the glory of man! 

If an objector shall say, that bravery isthe thing which 
is the subject of eulogy in the warrior, let it be remem- 
bered that the devil also, with the bravery of a “ Lion, 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour;” and that 
nothing is charged to his account in the scriptures, and 
nothing imputed to him by the wildest imaginations of 
men, which is more atrocious and abominable, than the 
conduct of many of his sos, in their pursuit of military 
fame. 





REVIEW OF ** THE TRIAL BY JURY COMPARED WITH WAR.” 


An article appeared in No. X, entitled “The Trial by 
Jury compared with War,” in which many of the humane 
provisions accompanying a trial for life were brought to 
view, and contrasted with the barbarous usages in relation 
towar. There were, however, some of the most impor- 
tant provisions in the Trial by Jury omitted—provisions 
which have been introduced by the progress of correct 
principles, and which enlightened men in our country 
would be very.unwilling to surrender. 

It is pleasing to the philanthropist to observe the pro- 
gress of the human mind, the conquests of light and truth, 
and the advances which have been made since our ances- 
tors begzn to emerge from a state of complete barbarisat. 
There was a period when they were wholly ignorant of the 
present modes of trial by jury in criminal cases. Under 
the Saxon government in England—when the Counties 
were divided into Hundreds, we find the origin of what 
we term the Grand Jury. The Petit Jury was of more re- 
cent origin. The grand jury, accused or indicted ; but 
this did not ensure the punishment of the criminal. Va- 
rious methods were successively adopted by which he had 
achance for escape. In:the first place he was permitted, 
if he could, to produce compurgators, or persons who 
would swear that they believed he told the truth in deny- 
ing the facts alleged against him. This, however, did not 
extend to the highest offences. For these, he was per- 
mitted to make an appeal to Heaven by the ordeal of fire 
or water. ‘* Boiling water or red hot iron was consecrated 
by prayers, masses, fastings, and exorcisms. The accused 
person must take upa stone, sunk toa certain depth in 
boiling water, or carry the hot iron to a certain distance. 
‘The hand was then bound up for three days and the cov- 
ering sealed. If at the end ofthe three days his hand ap- 
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peared to be hurt by the fire, he was thought to be guilty ; 
but if he had received no injury he was pronounced inno- 
cent.” Another method was this—‘ The accused person: 
was bound hand and foot and cast intoa river or pond—if 
he floated, he was deemed guilty; if he sunk, he was de- 
clared innocent.” 

Under the Norman government in England, instead of 
the ordeal, the appeal was made by battle, or what is called 
the Judicial Combat. The accused person might make 
his appeal to God by challenging his accuser; a witness, or 
the magistrate. The person challenged was obliged to 
fight, and God was supposed to decide by giving the vic- 
tory to the innocent. Thus the most abandoned villain 
might acquire glory by adding to his crimes—just as it is 
in the affairs of war in the present age. 

The trial by ** battle declined as. the influence of the 
clergy increased.” Then the Grand Jury were appointed 
not only to accuse or indict, but to hear the pleadings, and 
to decide the fate of the prisoner. But, says a learned 
judge, “ the danger of submitting to the same persons the 
power of accusing and the power of deciding upon the va~ 
lidity of their own accusation, being soon practically illus- 
trated, suggested not only the expediency but the necessi- 
ty of a second, distinct and independent Jury; and from 
hence, to the exclusion of all the preceding modes of trial, 
arose the Petit Jury, or Jury of Trial in criminal cases.”} 

In the Trial by Jury, as established in our country, we 
have the humane provision which precludes the accusing 
Jury from deciding on the validity of their own accusations. 
But no such provisions have yet been made in respect to 
war. The rulers of nations still continue on the more un- 
civilized ground, and assume the power both of accusing 


t See a charge to the Grand Jury by the Chief Justice of the Province 
of Lower Canada, published at Quebec, Oct. 2d, 1817. From which 
the principal facts in this account of the origin and progress of the Tria! 


iv Jnrv have been collected 





and deciding—iu cases too in which they are properly a 
party concerned. This being the fact, can it be very won- 
derful that Christian nations are so frequently engaged in 
war on frivolous pretexts ? * The danger of submitting to 
the same persons the power of accusing and the power of 
deciding upon the validity of their own accusations,” has 
never been more fully and practicaily illustrated” in any 
case, than in that of making war. May we not then hope 
that something analogous to a humane trial by a disinter- 
ested Jury will soon be found asa substitute for the bar- 
barous custam of war. 

One more important provision in the Trial by Jury is 
yet to be named ; that is, a jury of ¢qwe/ve disinterested 
men must a// be united in pronouncing the verdict of guilty, 
or the life even of a murderer cannot be taken by our 
laws. Sir William Blackstone observes, “So tender is the 
Law of England of the lives of the subjects, that no man 
can be convicted of any capital offence, unless by the unan- 
imous voice of twenty-four of his equals and neighbours; 
that is, by twelve at least of the grand jury, in the first 
place assenting to the accusation; and afterwards, by the 
whole petit jury, of twelve more, finding him guilty upon 
his trial.”* It may be added that in Massachusetts, per- 
haps in other American States, after all the forms before- 
mentioned shall have been strictly complied with, and af- 
ter sentence of death pronounced by the Court, a warrant 
for the execution must be obtained from the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive ; thus affording sufficient opportunity for extend- 
ing mercy to the supplicant, should any peculiarity in his 
case appear to justify it. 

But alas ! how widely different are the laws and usages 
of nations in respect to making war. In despotic govern- 
ments, an interested, incensed, and unprincipled sovereign 
may issue his war manifesto, without any just or reasona- 
ble provocation, and thus implicitly doom to death or the 


*4h vol. Black. Commentaries, page 306. 
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severest sufferings a hundred thousand innocent people— 
innocent in respect to any offence for which this war is 
made, and far less deserving of death than the inhuman 
monarch who seeks for glory in manslaughter 

In the Constitution of the United State swe read—* The 

Congress have power—to declare war.” It is not the ob- 
ject here to inquire whether ‘the people of the United 
States possessed a power or right of making war which 
they could transfer at pleasure to their representatives in 
Congress—or if they had such power, how they came by 
it: but the object is to contrast the care of the people of 
this country in one important case, with, their carelessness 
in another infinitely more important. 

In the amendments to the Constitution which have 
been adopted we find their care to secure, in the most am- 
ple manner, the right of trial by jury.. The following is 
the sixth Article in the Amendments. 

“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law; and to be informed of the nature and 
the cause of the accusation; to be confronted with, the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favour ; and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defence.” 

That no man’s life may be taken or his rights violated 
by the influence of prejudice, passion, or false informa- 
tion, it has been deemed requisite to make these humane 
provisions for an impartial trial by jury; and after all, the 
sentence of death cannot be passed, in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, unless a// the jury are agrecd. 

Now observe the contrast—The Congress of the United 
States, without any thing like an impartial trial by jury, 
and while too they area party inthe contention, may, 
by a bare majority of votes in the two Houses and the con- 
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currence of the President, declare a war which may in- 
volve hundreds, thousands, nay millions of human beings 
in death or wretchedness; and one half the victims may 
probably be innoeent citizens of our own country, and the 
other half people of another country equally clear of any 
crime for which the war is declared. 

In this all-important case, the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States has not one humane provision, to guard against the 
bewildering and. fatal influence of prejudice, party passions, 
envy, malignity, or love of power. But the rights, the 
property and the lives of men are exposed to be sacrificed 
by the vote of a bare majority, to gratify the unworthy 
passions of aspiring individuals. 

As war is very sure to increase the power of those in 
authority, and to give them an advantage to execute am- 
bitious projects, it is certainly a supposeable case, if not a 
very probable one, that in some future day those who 
shall be in office may wish to demolish our present form 
of government, and to establish themselves on a more per- 
manent footing than the suffrages of a free people. Nor 
is there any thing in the Constitution which affords the 
least security that they may not declare war, and raise a 
powerful army, with a view to employ it ultimately for the 
destruction of liberty and the establishment of despotism. 
Thomas Paine has justly said of war—* It is the art of 
conquering at home.” 

But if we could be sure that no such use will ever be 
made of the power supposed to be delegated to Congress, 
is it not. inthe highest degree dangerous to place at their 
disposal the lives and happiness of so great a portion of the 
human family ? And that too without the least security 
for an impartial hearing or trial? Can we be so inconsis- 
tent as to boast of the trial by jury as a sacred and inesti-’ 
mable privilege, and still be contented to have our prop- 
erty, our lives, and the lives of others, thus exposed to the 
saprice of party passion, and the ambition of men in pow- 
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et? We are so tenacious of liberty that we will not suffer 
‘the Judges of a court to decide the fate ofa malefactor 
without the united verdict of an impartial jury. But we 
can entrust men who are equally liable to err, to decide 
the fate of hundreds and thousands of people, under all the 
disadvantages and dangers of judging in their own cause, 
and without even requiring that unanimity of opinion which 
is deemed requisite to take the life of an individual mur- 
derer ! 

Was there ever a more glaring inconsistency ? Or was 
there ever a more enormous or more dangerous power del- 
egated by a free people? We glory in being jealous of our 
liberty, and ready to defend it with our blood; yet we 
voluntarily put it in the power of Congress to sacrifice our 
rights, our property and our lives whenever a majority of 
them shall take it into their heads to play a game at war. 
We boast that we are an enlightened, civilized, virtuous 
and christian people ; yet, on questions of the very first 
importance, we adopt the principles and maxims of pagans 
and barbarians ; and permit our representatives to declare 
war on their fellow beings with as little ceremony, and by 
as bare a majority of vores, as they “* coin money” or “ fix 
a standard of weights and measures.” If it were certain 

that there would aiways be in Congress a majority of mem- 
bers of a wise, prudent and reflecting character, the dan- 
ger would indeed be less. But even in that case the dan- 
ger would be far greater than in permitting the majority 
of a jury to decide the fate of a criminal. For wise and 
good men are very liable to err when they are permitted 
to be both accusers and judges in thzir own cause. But 
however wise and virtuous the majority may be in the 
present Congress, or may have been in former years, there 
is no certainty that, in a future day, the majority will not 
be ofa different description. Rash,ambitiousand unprin- 
cipled men may acquire popularity, and, of course a seat in 
Congress ; and such are the men most likely to be in fa- 
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vour of war on trivial pretexts. A time therefore may 
come, when a vote in favour of war may be obtained, 
while a great majority of the wisdom and virtue in Con- 
gress are decidedly against the measure; and the people 
of the United States may be called on to support a war, 
while nine tenths of the reflecting part of the citizens 
shall believe it to be wanton and unjust. Thus the com- 
munity may be thrown into a state of convulsion, and the 
whole fabric of our liberties endangered, if not demol- 
ished. 

When it shall be duly considered what an endless cata- 
logue of evils and distresses are involved in a decision to 
make war, will it not appear to every reflecting man, that 
there is no other case in which it is sodangerous to permit 
adecision by a majority of votes, or to allow interested 
men to be the judges. 

It is worthy of special notice that according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Senate have the sole 
power to try impeachments, and the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present is made necessary to do so 
much as to remove a man from office ; andin each branch 
of the legislature the concurrence of two thirds of the 
members is necessary to expel an individual from his seat 
in Congress; yet by a bare majority in favour of war, this 
same Congress may pass a vote which shall expel from the 
Jand of the living a hundred thousand innocent people, and 
expose as many more to spend their days in poverty, or 
decrepitude and wretchedness. 

May we not then indulge a hope that the wisdom and 
benevolence of this age will devise some method for es- 
tablishing more impartiai tribunals for deciding the con- 
troversies of rulers? And thus prevent the slaughter of 
the innocent for the crimes of the guilty ? At least may 
we not expect that the good people of the United States 
will soon discover the danger of permitting a decision by a 
majority of votes in Congress, which may involve in - ruin 
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inillions of fellow beings and the whole fabric of Ameri- 
can liberty ? It may be presumed that there is not anoth- 
er Article in the Constitution so flagrantly incompatible 
with justice and the rights of man—so at variance with 
the maxims of christianity and the principles of civilization, 
or which so endangers the welfare of our country. A 
proper Amendment of the Constitution in this par- 
ticular,;would probably be of more importance than 
every other amendment which has been either made or 
proposed, 

Will any reasonable man pretend, that less precaution, 
solemnity and impartiality, or less of humane provisions 
are necessary, in deciding a question where the lives of ma- 
ny thousands of innocent people are depending, than in 
deciding the fate of an individual who stands accused of 
murder ? If there be the least propriety in the provisions 
of our laws for an impartial trial by jury, in criminal cases, 
ought not similar provisions, as far as is practicable, to be 
extended to the infinitely more important case of making 
war for the supposed .wrongs of another nation? If the 
disputes of rulers could be first submitted to an independ- 
ent Grand Jury, they would, in a great majority of the 
cases, be set aside asthe effects of prejudice, envy, ambi- 
tion or avarice, on the part of the complainants, or as not 
of sufficient magnitude to justify a bill of indictment. But 
if on the question of war we cannot yet obtain such a pro- 
vision as will exclude the accusing jury from “ deciding on 
the validity of their own accusations,” nor prevent interest- 
ed and exasperated men from being the sole judges of a 
cause in which they are a party ; can the people of this 
country do less than so to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, that war shall in no case be made by our 
government, without as perfect unanimity of opinion a- 
mong the members of the two Houses of Congress, as is 


required in a jury to take the life of an individual male 
factor ? 
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his is not all the provision which the importance of 
the case demands; but it may be of great use till a more 
disinterested tribunal can be established for the settlement 
of national controversies. As the Constitution now stands 
in regard to making war, it is difficult to perceive one 
feature of either christianity, precaution, impartiality of 
civilization. 


ween mes 


HORRORS OF WAR AT LFIPZIG, 1813. 


‘THE nearer you approached to the Ranstadt gate, the 
thicker lay the dead bodies. The Ranstadt causeway, 
which is crossed by what is called the Muhlgraben (mill 
dam,) exhibited a spectacle peculiarly horrid. Men and 
horses were every where to be seen, driven into the water, 
they had found their grave in it, and projected in hideous 
groups above its surface. Here the storming columns 
from all the gates, guided by the fleeing foe, had for the 
most part united, and had found a sure mark for every 
shot in the closely crowded masses of the enemy. But the 
most dreadful sight of all was that which presented itself 
in the beautiful Richters garden, once the ornament of 
the city on that side where it joins the Elster. All along 
the bank, heads, arms, and feet appeared above the water. 
Numbers in attempting to ford the treacherous river, had 
there perished. 

The smoking ruins of whole villages and towns, or ex- 
tensive tracts laid waste by inundations, exhibit a melan- 
choly spectacle, but a field of battle is assuredly the most 
shocking sight that eye can ever behold. Here all kinds 
of horrors are united; here death reaps his richest har- 
vest, and revels amid a thousand forms of human suffering. 
The whole area has of itself a peculiar and repulsive phys- 
iognomy, resulting from such a variety of heterogeneous 
objects as are no where else found together. The relics of 
torches, the littered and trampled straw, the bones 
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and flesh of slaughtered animais, fragments of plates, a 
thousand articles of leather, tattered cartouch boxes, old 
rags, clothes thrown away, all kinds of harness, broken 
muskets, shattered waggons and carts, weapons of all sorts, 
thousands of dead and dying, horribly mangled bodies of 
men and horses, and all ‘these intermingled ! I shudder 
whenever I recall to memory this scene, which for the 
world I would not again behold. Such however was the 
spectacle that presented itself in all directions; so that a 
person who had before seen the environs of Leipzig, would 
not have known them again in their present state. Bar- 
riers, gardens, parks, hedges and walks were alike destroy- 
ed and swept away. The appearance of Richters garden 
was a fair specimen of the aspect of all the others. A- 
mong these the beautiful one of Lohr was particularly re- 
markable Here French artillery had been stationed to- 
wards Gohlis; and here both horses and men had suffered 
most severely. The magnificent buildings, in the Gre- 
cian style, seemed mournfully to overlook their late a- 
greeable, now devastated groves, enlivened in spring by 
the warbling of hundreds of nightingales, but where now 
nothing was to be heard, save the loud groans of the dy- 
ing. The dark alleys, summer houses and arbours so of- 
ten resorted to for recreation, social pleasures, or silent 
meditation, were now the haunts of death, the abode of 
agony and despair. The gardens, so late a paradise, were 
transformed into the seat of corruption and pestilential 
putridity. 

The French hospitals which we had constantly had here 
since the beginning of the year, and which had increased to 
such a degree as to contain upwards of 20,000 sick and 
wounded—may be considered asa malignant cancer, that 
keeps eating farther and farther, and consuming the vital 
juices. It was these that introduced among us a dreadful- 
ly destructive nervous fever, which had increased the 
mortality of the inhabitants to near double its usual amount. 
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Previously to the battle of Leipzig the state of the in- 
mates of these pestilential dens, these abodes of misery, 
(hospitals) was deplorable enough, as they were continual- 
ly becoming more crowded and enlarged. Many of the 
persons attached to them, and in particular many a valua- 
ble and experienced medical man, carried from them the 
seeds of death into the bosom of his family. 

The distress had arrived at its highest pitch, when the 
thousands from the field of battle applied there for relief. 
Not even bread could any longer be dispensed to these 
unfortunates. Many wandered about without any kind of 
shelter. ‘Then did we witness scenes which would have 
thrilled the most obdurate cannibals with horror. Thou- 
sands of ghostly figures staggered along the streets, beg- 
ging at every window and at every door ; and seldom in- 
deed had Compassion to give. These, however, were or- 
dinary, familiar spectacles. Neither was it rare to see one 
of the emaciated wretches picking up the dirtiest bones, 
and eagerly gnawing them; nay, even the smallest crumb 
of bread which had chanced to be thrown into the street, 
as well as apple parings, and cabbage stalks, were voracious- 
ly devoured. But hunger did not confine itself within 
these disgusting limits. More than twenty eye-witnesses 
can attest that wounded French soldiers crawled to the al- 
ready putrid carcases of horses, with some blunt knife or 
other contrived with their feeble hands to cut the flesh 
from the haunches, and greedily regaled themselves with 
the carrion. They were glad to appease their hunger 
with what the raven and the kite never feed on but in ca- 
ses of necessity. ‘They even tore the flesh from human 
limbs, and broiled it to satisfy the cravings of appetite ; 
nay, what is almost incredible, the very dung-hills were 
searched for undigested fragments to devour ! 

The preceding sketches have been collected by a friend, 
from the ** Narrative” ot FrEpERIC SHOBERL, who was a 
resident at Leipzig and an eye-witness of the horrors he 
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describes: It is by producing scenes like these that war- 
riors obtain renown! Let the inhabitants of our cities re- 
member, that to such horrors they or their children will 
ever be exposed so long as war retains its present popular- 
ity. Let the advocates for a war policy ponder and pause 
and tremble at the thought of encouraging a custom which 
thus fills the abodes of men with the horrors of hell. And 
let every friend of peace resolve, that he will withhold no 
expense or exertion which may be necessary to diffuse the 


principles of peace through every country inhabited by 
man. 


wen ewes 


LOSS OF LIVES IN THE LATE WAR. 


Ir has been recently stated in Congress, that at the close 
of the late war we had in military service 34,000 men ; 
that the number who died in the service or were killed in 
battle was 17,000—making an aggregate of 51,000—one 
third of whom perished during the war ! 


The apathy with which such accounts are stated, read 
and heard, is truly astonishing. ‘The casual oversetting of 
a stage or aferry boat and the consequent death of two or 
three members of Congress would probably be stated, read 
and heard with greater emotion and sympathy, except by 
the near relations of the victims of war. The 17,000 per- 
haps does not include those who perished in the navy, and 
certainly not those who perished on the part of Great 
Britain. Whether their loss was greater or less than ours 
I have not the means of ascertaining. 

That we may have a more impressive view of the loss of 
17,000 men, let it be supposed that this havoc of lives had 
fallen on the adult malesin Boston, Chelsea, Charlestown, 
Cambridge, Brighton, Brookline, Roxbury and Dorches- 
ter; how many males above 16 years of age would have 
been left alive in these towns? Probably not one ! 

Again, suppose that the 17,000 had comprised the Pre- 
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sident of the United States, the several Heads of Depart- 
ment, the members of the two Houses of Congress, the 
Governors and the members of the Legislatures of the 
several States ; what then would have been thought of the 
sacrifice of 17,000 lives? What did we gain by the war to 
place in the balance against the loss of so many brethren ? 
Having said that we occasioned as much loss to Great Bri- 
tain as they did to us, and proved “ in the face of the 
world” that, according to our age and numbers, we possess 
as much of the spirit of war and revenge, as even Great 
Britain herself—what have we to add which will balance 
the loss of a single life ? Let the reader imagine his own 
life tq be the one, and then answer the question. 

Still I believe that the late war was as just, as mecesfary 
and as profitable as wars in general. The preeeding obser- 
vations have not been made to represent the people of this 
country as more unwise than their brethren of other na- 
tions; but to excite such attention to the effects of the 
late war as shall be adapted to prevent another, and to 
prolong the blessings of peace. 

It is within the memory of man, that the small pox made 
terrible ravages in Europe and America. Seldom howev- 
er, we believe, did it carry off 17,000 of 51,000 in any 
place where it prevailed. Inoculation for the same dis- 
ease was introduced as less dangerous than taking it the 
natural way. For a long time this remedy was opposed 
as wicked and dangerous; at length prejudice yielded to 
the evidence of truth and facts. Ata period still more 
recent vaccination has been substituted as better than the 
former mode of inoculation. This also had to encounter 
strong opposition from the united forces of ignorance, pre- 
judice and interest; but it maintained its ground, and has 
finally triumphed. But neither the small pox, nor the yel- 
low fever, nor the plague, nor all these maladies together, 
have occasioned halfso much havoc of human life as the 
moral disease called the war spirit. An attempt is now 
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making, to exterminate this disease, or to circumscribe its 
malignant effects; not by inoculation, but by substituting 
the principles of peace for the principles of war. Let us 
not be surprised if some opposition should be made ; for 
such has been the course of things in regard to all impor- 
tant and useful innovations. Seldom is a community so 
wise, as first to examine, and then judge of proposed im- 
provements. 


awe ews 


ON COMPENSATION TO SUFFERERS BY WAR. 


Tue Constitution of the United States provides, that 
‘¢ private property shall not be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” On this principle compensation to 
a large amount has been made to individual sufferers ; and 
many who were disabled in war are on the list of pen- 
sioners. 

These facts are not mentioned by way of complaint, but 
to lead people to reflect on the endless details of sufferings 
and expenses occasioned by war ; and more especially on 
those sufferings and losses for which no compensation is 
made by the government. ‘To many of our citizens who 
lost houses or horses compensation has been granted ; but 
what has been done forthe many families which were re- 
duced to poverty by the capture of vessels at sea, or by the 
sudden changes of circumstances which occurred at the 


commencement and the close of the war? What compen- 


sation or favour has been shown to the multitude of fami- 
lies which lost a father or a son, on whom they depended 
for their temporal subsistence and comfort ? Why are not 
such sufferers as justly entitled to assistance from the gov- 
ernment, as those who fost a horse, a house, a leg, or an 
arm ? ’ 

Besides, are not some of the pensioners on public mu- 
vificence, profligate wretches, who barely escaped the pri- 
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soh or the halter, by being called into the army ; while 
many virtuous citizens are left to suffer the consequences 
of being stript of their all by the war? Were there not 
some who, by being called into the army, Jost regular hab- 
its of industry, and at the close of the war, having been 
ruined, were left to provide for themselves, and are still 
without compensation for the irreparable loss of moral 
habits ? 

There are still other questions which demand attention ; 
What compensation has been made to the sEVENTEEN 
THOUSAND fellow citizens who lost their lives, if not their 
souls, by the war? Were not those /ives and souls “ pri- 
vate property ?” and were they not professedly “taken” or 
sacrificed * for public use ?” But can the government ful- 
fil the implied promise of “ just compensation ?” 

\: hat is past cannot be recalled. It may however be 
lamented ; and the foregoing inquiries may be of use to 
prevent similar losses and similar injustice in future. Af- 
ter all the government has done or can do, to equalize the 
sufferings and losses occasioned by the late war, there will 
still remain a disparity which must be shocking to reflect- 
ing minds As in other species of gaming, so in war, while 
a few acquire property many are ruined 

Now if it would be inhuman in the rulers of a nation to 
refuse compensation to an individual who has lost in their 
wars a horse or a limb, how much more inhuman must it 
be, voluntarily to expose their fellow beings to still greater 
losses, when they know before hand that reparation will be 
impossible! How black is that delusion which can lead a 
ruler to imagine, that he has a right to sacrifice or expose a 
single life, to revenge a wrong, to acquire glory to himself, 
or to the nation over which he presides! No ruler has a- 
ny more right to sacrifice or expose the life of a subject, 
than a subject has to sacrifice or expose the life of a ruler. 


Let it be remembered that in the list of inalienable rights, 
** fife” takes the lead. 





SENTIMENTS BORROWED FROM “ THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR COLONIZING THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOUR.” 


Tue Colonization Society should be viewed with great 
respect, That institution has a noble object ; and the ex- 
ertions of its members will tend not only to meliorate the 
condition of our sable brethren, but to humanize the char- 
acter and improve the moral sentiments of the white 
population of our country. In this way it will afford 
much aid to Peace Societies ; for as soon as men shall cease 
to be barbarians, they will detest the whole business both 
of war and slavery. The following passages have been 
collected from a Tract published by the « American Socie- 
ty” which contains the First Annual Report, and other 
important documents :— 


“In the magnificent plans now carrying on for the im- 
provement and happiness of mankind, in many parts of the 
world, we cannot but discern the interposition of that Al- 
mighty power, who alone could inspire and crown with 
success these great purposes. But, amongst them all, 
there is perhaps none upon which we may more confident- 
ly implore the blessings of heayen, than that in which we 
are now associated. Whether we consider the grandeur 
of the object, and the wide sphere of philanthropy which 
it embraces; or whether we view the present state of its 
progress under the auspices of this Socicty, and under 
the obstacles which might have been expected from the 
cupidity of many—we may discover in each a certain 
pledge, that the same benignant hand which has made 
these preparatory arrangements, will crown our efforts 
with success. Having, therefore, these motives of piety 
to consecrate and strengthen the powerful considerations 
which a wise policy suggests, we :nay, I trust, confident- 
ly rely upon the liberal exertions of the public for the 
necessary means of effecting this highly interesting ob- 
sect.” Address of the Hon, Bushrod Washington, Pre- 


evident of the Society. 
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In respect to * the grandeur of the object and the sphere 
of philanthropy it embraces,” the Peace Society is certain- 
ly not inferior to the one over which this Honourable gen- 
tleman presides. 


*¢In the prosecution of a plan which was likely to attract 
the public attention to subjects of deep interest and great 
delicacy, it was expected that much jealousy would be 
excited, ana many fears and prejudices would be awaken- 
ed. Persons acting from the most opposite and contra- 
dictory views and principles, have been arrayed in oppo- 
sition to the Society, from a mistaken apprehension of its 
tendency, as well as of the motives of its members, But 
in the midst of these difficulties, which jealousy and pre- 
judice have raised to impede our course, we are encour- 
aged by the decided approbation of many of the most in- 
telligent of our fellow-citizens, in different parts of the 
country, among those the most distinguished for whatev- 
er is great and good, and by almost all who have taken 
pains to investigate and examine the subject. The more 
the public mind becomes informed, the more decided and 
general,will be its approbation, and we already number 
among our patrons many whose dispositions were at first 
neutral if not unfriendly. 

«“ The objectors to the Society are generally those who 
acknowledge the importance of establishing the proposed 
colony, but suppose it impracticable.” 

First Annual Report of the A. C. §. 

Is it not equally true in respect to Peace Societies, that 
their object is approved by almost all who have taken 
pains to investigate and examine the subject ?” May we 
not also add—** the more the public mind becomes inform- 
ed, the more decided and general will be its approbation ?” 
Perhaps too a Peace Society may justly say that “from 
mistaken apprehensions of its tendency and of the motives 
of its members” “much jealousy has been excited, 
many fears and prejucices awakened ;” still this is but the 
common lot of new and useful institutions. 
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“Tt has been said that the plan of the Society is imprae- 
ticable and Utopian. Why? How have the descendants 
of Africa been brought to the shores of America? By 
the most nefarious traffic that ever disgraced the annals of 
man. It has been, it is true, the work of ages. May we 
not, by a gradual and persevering exertion, restore to 
Africa that portion of her race among us that shall be lib- 
erated? He would not, he could not believe that man, in 
the pursuit of the vilest cupidity, in the prosecution of 
purposes of the most cruel injustice, which had constant- 
ly marked the African slave trade, could accomplish more 
than might be attained in a cause which was recommend- 
ed by so many high, honourable and animating considera- 
tions. The Christian of whom unwearied constancy is the 
characteristic ; the Philanthropist; the Statesman who 
looks only at the safety and the happiness of his own 
country; in short, all good men, will find motives for en- 


gaging their co-operation or their wishes in behalf of the 


Society. Its object is not impracticable. Scarcely any 
thing—nothing is beyond the power of those who, in the 
pursuit of a just purpose, approved by good men, and 
sanctioned by Providence, boldly determine to command 
success,” Hon, Mr. Clay’s Speech. 

Here we have evidence that the objection of “ impracti- 
cable and Utopian” has not been confined to the object of 
the Peace Society. We hope the reply of Mr. Clay will 
be remembered as a good answer to the objection when- 
ever it is urged against a benevolent institution. But it is 
confidently believed that to abolish war, so far as to deliv- 
er our country from the danger of a recurrence of such 
calamities, will require less expense and exertion, than to 
abolish slavery from our land and to colonize the blacks. 
These different Societies have different objects, but the 
exertions and success of each will facilitate the operations 
of the other. 

“ Ages indced may be required for the full attainment 
of these objcects. But the prospect, however remote ot 
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uncertain, is stiil animating, and the hope of success seems 
sufficient to stimulate us to the utmost exertion. How 
vast and sublime a career does this undertaking open, to 
a generous ambition, aspiring to deathless fame by great 
and useful actions! Whocan count the millions, that in 
future times shall know and bless the names of those by 
whom this magnificent scheme of beneficence and philan- 
thropy has been conceived and shall be executed.” 
Letter of Mr. Harper to the Secretary 

So “Ages may be required for the full accomplish- 
ment of the objects” of Peace Societies; yet something 
may be done in our age which shall diminish the frequen- 
cy of wars, render them less destructive when they do oc- 
cur, and lay a foundation, on which a superstructure shall 
be raised, as spacious as the world and as durable as the 
existence of nations. We indeed wish success to the Co- 
lonization Seciety, and rejoice in their prospects. But 
the removal of every black or coloured person from this 
country to a paradise, would probably be of less impor- 
tance to the human family, than the abolition of war—iess 
in respect to the diminution of injustice, oppression and 
misery, and in respect to the increase of human happiness. 
A great part of the rea/ slaves who now exist in the world, 
are the s/aves of war ; and, whether black or white, their 
condition is as much to be deplored as that of the coloured 
people of the United States. 


nannwnene 


THREE LETTERS ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIAN LADIES. 
LETTER I, 
WortTny FRienbs, 

THe interviews which I have had with several of your 
number have occasioned reflections of a pleasing and 
animating nature. I have not only been delighted to find 
in them able advocates for the principles of peace, and a 
just abhorrence of war, but have been led to consider what 
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would be the consequences, if all ladies of distinction 
should imbibe such sentiments, and unite their influence 
to render war disreputable. 

It has often been said that “ women rule the world ;” 
and there is much better foundation for this remark than 
for many of the maxims which have long been regarded as 
incontrovertible. You are too well acquainted with men 
to needto be informed that nothing can long be popular 
with them which is generally viewed as disreputable by 
the fair sex. 

I was much gratified with some remarks which recently 
appeared in a Newspaper, on duelling. “The fair sex, 
says the writer, have it in their power to do much in af- 
fairs of this kind, Their frown, would tend greatly to put 
duelling out of fashion. In truth we do not perceive how 
a lady of delicacy or sensibility can reconcile it to herself, 
to take to her arms a duellist, who has by a successful shot 
probably blasted the hopes of a family, or covered a widow 
and children with mourning, and consigned them to wretch- 
edness and despair.” 

In these remarks many worthy females will cordially ac- 
quiesce; and what shall be said of the woman who can ex- 
ult in such conquests on the part of her husband, or her 
son ? Is she not at best a semi-savage whatever may be her 
pretentions to rank or refinement ? What but the perni- 
cious influence of a barbarous custom could so steel the heart 
of a female ? 

It may however be justly asked, what are duellists but 
petty murderers when compared with men who employ 
their influence to bring on nations the tempest of war? 
‘The duellist is perhaps satisfied with having murdered one 
brother, and reduced one family to ‘ wretchedness and 
despair,” while the war maker murders his thousands and 
his tens of thousands ! Can then a woman of delicacy and 
christian tenderness, esteem it an honour to be caressed by 
a man who has made hundreds of her fair sisters disconso- 
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late widows—bereaved hundreds of parents of their belov- 
ed sons, and hundreds of helpless children of their fathers ! 
Shall females, who were formed for tenderness and sympa- 
thy, to sooth the passions and abate the ferocity of their’ 
brethren, encourage by their smiles such fell destroyers, 
and countenance deeds at which angels might weep and 
demons blush ! 

But it is against war, and not the misguided agents, that 
¥ wish to excite hatred. Both men and women have been 
bewildered by the popularity which fanaticism and delu- 
sion have given to the trade of manslaughter. Pity should 
be mingled with the blame we attach to their conduct. 
They would have done better, had they been properly in- 
structed in early life. Still, so many horrible things are 
associated with war that it may be justly esteemed wonder- 
ful, that any virtuous woman can give even an implicit ap- 
probation to a custom so perfectly detestable and inhu- 
man; acustom which licenses the vilest passions which 
are to be found on this side of the infernal regions, and 


which tolerates the worst crimes which it is in the power 
of man to commit ! 


What can ladies of delicacy think ‘of the worse than 
savage brutality and violation which have been practised by 
officers and soldiers of christian nations on taking a city by 
storm? Reflect, I beseech you, on the murder of males 
and the abuse of females by the British troops in some parts 
of our country in the revolutionary war. Reflect on the 
horrible scenes described by Labaume on the taking of 
Moscow—the perfidious conduct of a General on whom a 
nobieman’s daughter relied for protection, and who enga- 
ged to preserve her from insult and dishonour, Thus says 
the historian—“ There wanted nothing to complete the 
horrors of this day, when he resolved to outrage virtue 
and seduce innocence ; and we were afterwards informed, 
that neither noble blood, nor the candour of youth, nor 
even the tears of beauty were respected.” He also ob- 
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‘serves—“ Nothing could equal the anguish which absoré- 
ed every feeling heart, and which increased in the dead of 
the night, by the cries of the miserable victims who were 
savagely murdered, and the screams of young females who 
fled for protection to their weeping mothers, and whose 
ineffectual struggles tended only to inflame the passions 
of their violaters.” Circumstantial Narrative, p. 181—2. 

I need not request you to ask yourselves, what must be 
the feelings of a mother, tender and virtuous, on hearing 
the screams and beholding ‘the ineffectual struggles” of 
her daughters, while pursued by such bloedy and ferocious 
barbarians. But I may ask, how is it possible for rational 
beings to regard such men as the glory of a nation, or as 
“the protectors of the fair sex ?” And how can christian 
mothers consent to have their sons trained up in a man- 
ner which exposes them to become such monsters of de- 
pravity; and which exposes females of other states to be 
thus insulted and abused ? 

Let it not be said that French soldiers are worse than 
other men, educated in the same manner ; for there is no 
valid evidence that such is the fact. But let ladies, both 
mothers and maidens, reflect on the dreadful enormities 
which they encourage, while they bestow their admira- 
tion on men who can boast of the blood they have shed, 
of the number of females they have dishonoured, and of 
the misery and wretchedness which they have occasioned 
to others. 

I would be far from insinuating that such is the charac- 
ter of ali military men. Some of them are on many ac- 
counts worthy of esteem. Let what is amiable in men of 
this profession be duly estimated and encouraged 3 but let 
violence, murder, profaneness and brutality be abhorred. 
Let not men who have nothing else to recommend them, 
be praised and admired for their ferocious bravery in des- 
troying fellow beings ; especially, let not this part of their 
character be regarded as an atonement for their impiety, 
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their horrid oaths and imprecations, and their violence to 
females who happen to fall into their hands. Let men of 
every profession, who are truly respectable be respected ; 
and let those who have been ruined by the influence of 
pernicious customs, be the objects of your pity but not of 
your admiration. 


LETTER Il. 


Persons who have read and reflected but little on the 
subject, regard the attempt to abolish war, as chimerical. 
I rejoice that many ladies of respectable rank are of a dif- 
ferent opinion; and I doubt not that they will unite with 
their brethren who have embarked in the cause of peace. 
Permit me then to express my firm belief, that the aboli- 
tion of war will be completely in the power of the fair sex, 
if they can be persuaded to act the part of christians in- 
deed, and to combine their influence for the heavenly 
purpose. 

Do any of you ask, What can women do in such an en- 
terprise ? I answer, “ Much every way,” or at least much 
in many ways. But to prepare themselves for the work 
they should obtain correct information respecting the caus- 
es of war, its nature and effects, andthe characters of the 
men in general by whom it is made and conducted ; its 
deleterious influence on the morals of society, the desola- 
tion, the anguish and misery it occasions ; its violations of 
moral principle in the systematic course of intrigue, false- 
hood and violence it employs, and its perfect contrariety 
to the dictates of benevolence and religion, as these were 
displayed by the Messiah. 

Let it also be understood by the jadies, that war is the 
most wanton and fatal species of gambling—carried on by 
one class of men at the expense of the property and the 
lives of another ; that it is in every respect as needless and 
as immoral as duelling, and commonly far more unjust in 
the vengeance it inflicts ; that it is the most atrocious mode 
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of offering human sacrifices which was ever adopted by 
pagans or savages, and that, like all other sanguinary cus- 
toms, its very existence depends on its popularity. Con- 
sequently, every thing which tends to render the custom 
popular, tends to multiply the crimes and miseries of man- 
kind; and every thing which tends to diminish its popu- 
larity, tends to lessen the aggregate of crime and wo. 

The ladies should also consider, that every smile of ap- 
probation which is given by them to military murder, may 
be the occasion of death to some surviving brother, or of 
dishonour to some fair sister ; and that the consequences 
of such indiscretion may eventually recoil upon themselves 
and involve them or their offsprings in wretchedness, in- 
famy and despair. Having their minds duly impressed 
with these considerations, they should set their faces a- 
gainst war, as the most horrible of all customs which have 
been handed down from ages of savage ignorance and bar- 
barity ; and resolve to employ all their influence to render 
it as disreputable, as it is wicked and destructive 

The ladies of rank and intelligence should take the lead 
in this work, and diffuse through every class of females 
correct sentiments on this subject. Mothers should in- 
spire their daughters with the most perfect abhorrence of 
this cruel custom, and teach them to treat with decided 
disapprobation every appearance of a disposition in men to 
boast of their heroism in shedding human blood, or to 
make light of the crimes and havoc of war. They should 
imbue the minds of their sons with sentiments of human- 
ity, love and tenderness towards all mankind, and excite 
in them a just detestation of every species of cruelty and 
barbarity. Let them also be taught to pity the un- 
happy beings who are deprived ofthe natural rights of 
men and doomed to spend their days amidst the conta- 
gious vices of the camp, or in ships of war or to employ 
their powers for the destruction of one another. And let 
both sons and daughters be taught to admire the heroism 
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of men who hazard their reputation and their lives, and 
who employ their time, their powers and their property, 
in relieving the distresses and promoting the happiness of 
their fellow-beings. Let them moreover be taught to re- 
gard with horror mingled with pity those deluded men 
who wantonly plunge nations into war, or who seek to ag- 
grandize themselves by destroying or oppressing others. 

If mothers perceive in their children a disposition to 
admire the wonderful exploits of such men as Alexander 
the great, or the fatal splendour which delusion has thrown 
around such desolating barbarians, they should correct 
the errour, by bringing to view the unspeakable misery 
which such men have occasioned in the world; what mul- 
titudes of wives they have made widows, what. multitudes 
of children they have made fatherless, or murdered in 
childhood ; how many tender parenis they have bereaved 
of their sons—how the people of whole towns, cities or 
provinces have been either wantonly butchered, or reduced 
to beggary and wo. Such military monsters should be 
represented to children, as bearing a striking resemblance 
to their “ father, the devil,” being like him the torment- 
ors and destroyers of mankind. 

All women professing godliness should take a decided 
and active part ; remembering that a “ meek and quiet 
spirit is in the sight of God of great price.” This spirit 
they should inculcate beth by precept and example; dis- 
countenancing in their children and in others every pro- 
pensity to cruelty, revenge or war. How shocking to 
hear a christian woman narrating with pieasure the inhu- 
man butcheries committed by her husband, her father, or 
her son! If she has reason to respect her husband, her 
father or her son, let it appear that she also deplores the 
delusion which has led many valuable men to call evil 
good and to regard the business of manslaughter as an hon- 
ourable employment. If she has at all occasion to men- 
tion the sanguinary deeds of her relations, let it ever be 
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done with tears of regret, and not with the exultation of 
an unreflecting savage. 

By thirty years of faithful and united exertions on the 
part of females in Christendom, war might lose all it fasci- 
nating charms, and be regarded by the next generation 
with more abhorrence than the people of the present age 
look back on the gladiatorial combats of Rome, the pa- 
pal crusades, or the flames of martyrdom. Then every 
well informed man, who shall desire the approbation of 
the ladies, or be in pursuit of a virtuous wife, will know, 
that military decorations and boasting of sanguinary ex- 
ploits, are as little adapted to recommend him, as a pres- 
ent of human scalps, or of garments died in the blood of 
murdered men. 

“ Go then, ah go, whate’er thy lot, 

Be thine the prison or the cot— 

And round thee gentle Peace diffuse, 
Her morning smiles and evening dews; 
Thy sons with love of Peace inform, 
Their hearts with sweet affections warm ; 
Bid them pernicous strife abhoi 

And all the pride and pomp of war ; 

Far round thee light the genial fire, 

Thy neighbours and thy friends inspire ; 
United lift the ardent prayer 

That God thy ruin’d race may spare, 
Protract of life the little span, 

And change the reasoning wolf to man.”* 


. LETTER III, 


I once more address you on the all-important subject. 
To the honour of the ladies of this age it is already on 
record, that they have formed many Societies for benevo- 
lent purposes—such as the relief of the sick and indigent, 
the education of orphans and other children, the dissemi- 


* These lines with very little alteration have been borrowed from 
“ Green gpeip Hiv.” 
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nation of the scriptures, and the conversion of the Jews 
and the Heathens. These are noble objects, and the ben- 
efits of such institutions will not be limited to those on 
whom the benefactions are bestowed. ‘ God loves the 
cheerful giver.” ‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ;” and such institutions have a powerful tendency to 
improve the hearts of those who are truly engaged in pro- 
moting them. 

But christian ladies should never be weary in well-doing. 
The field of benevolent exertion is large enough to afford 
ample employment for all their faculties and all their 
means. It may also be observed, that to prevent calamity 
is as really an object of benevolence as to relieve existing 
wants and distresses. When, therefore, we contemplate 
the awful amount of wretchedness which has been occa- 
sioned by war, and the extensive influence which females 
may have in preventing the recurrence of such lamenta- 
ble scenes, it may with confidence be asked—What object 
is more deserving of their attention, or for what better 
purpose can they associate their influence and exertions, 
than that of preserving peace and preventing their breth- 
ren from destroying one another ? 

Females have often been applauded for their kind at- 
tentions to wounded soldiers. It is now proposed for them 
to exert their influence for preventing such wounds. 
‘They have been praised for what they have done to dis- 
seminate the gospel of peace ; and will they not aid in the 
attempt to abolish a custom which has ina great degree 
subverted the influence of the gospel even where it has 
been enjoyed? They have done considerable for the 
conversion of the Jews and the Heathens; and will they 
not aid in removing one of the greatest obstacles to such 
conversions? Howcan they reasonably expect that eithery 
the Jews orthe Mahometans or the Heathens will em- 
brace the Christian faith while Christians themselves are 
hardly more distinguished for any thing than a barbarous 
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skill and bravery in destroying one another! and while 
military glory is permitted to eclipse the glory of doing 
good, the glory of the gospel, the glary of the Prince of 
Peace and even the glory of Jehovah! It behoves the la- 
dies to consider that by far the greater part of the people 
called Christians have as much need of being converted to 
a practical faith in the peaceful principles of the Messiah, 
as either the Jews, the Mahometans or the Heathens. 

Unless something should be done to bring war into dis- 
repute, it will frequently and inevitably occur; and pro- 
bably it will be but a few years before our country will a- 
gain be engaged in some bloody and disastrous game. 
With what nation, or for what professed object it will be 
commenced, we know not ; nor can we foresee the extent 
of the mischiefs which it will occasion, nor how it will ter- 
minate. But should a war occur as distressing to our 
country asthe recent wars have been to some of the pro- 
vinces of Europe, what will be the feelings of such ladies as 
shall have declined any seasonable exertions to prevent the 
calamity ? What anxiety and distress, what dishonour 
and despair await thousands of your fair sisters in case of 
such a war! And how will their:affliction be aggravated if 
it be accompanied with this bitter reflection, that they re- 
fused to do any thing to prevent such evils? When be- 
reaved of their husbands, their sons or their brothers ; or 
when they shall witness such revolting scenes as have been 
described by Labaume and other historians, will they not 
wish, but wish in vain, that they had seasonably shown a 
proper abhorrence of the murderous custom ? 

Men have long been so bewildered as to seek for glory 
and immortality in the work of havoc and destruction. 
Chis glory, however, is doomed to perish, and this kind 
of immortality will have an end. The conquerors of na- 
tions, the destroyers of their species, will be hurled from 
the seats which an infatuated world has given them in the 
temple of fame. ‘Their names and their deeds will be re- 
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membered with horror and consigned to infamy. It may 
now be in the power of females to become conquERoRs of 
a nobler character—conquerors of the passions and prepos- 
sessions of their brethren in favour of war, and thus be the 
instruments of prolonging the blessings of peace. Those 
ladies who shall in obedience to the gospel combine their 
influence for sucha purpose, will be had in grateful and 
everlasting remembrance ; they will acquire laurels which 
the sunshine of the gospel wil] never wither, and crowns 
of glory whose brightness shall be immortal. 


REVIEW OF AN AWFUL EXPLOSION. 


Tue following passages have been selected from several 
Newspaper accounts of the explosion of the “ Powder 
Manufactory,” near Wilmington in Delaware. 


“The mischief began at the pounding Mill of E. J. Du- 
pont. Several men were at that Mill and one person dis- 
covered fre in the sleeve of one of the hands. He instant- 
ly darted out of the Mill exclaiming—JVe are all lost ! 
rushed on to the race bridge and pushed a man with him 
into the water and under the bridge. This was all done 
in a moment, and the explosion took place while they re 
mained under the bridge.” The grinding house and mag- 
azine were covered with a shower of fire and made a ter- 
rible havoc of buildings and men _ All the houses on a 
level with the works were shattered to pieces—the frag- 
ments covering two acres. Mangled bodies and limbs 
were thrown in different directions, several hundred feet 
frem the place of explosion.” 


“ The fire from the grinding house, soon extended to 
the drying house and magazine—each nearly 400 yards 
apart, and three explosions, a few minutes after each oth- 
er, terminated the shocking calamity.” 

“© Marshal Grouchy, M. Dupont, and another gentle- 
shan gathered close round a large tree, the heavy branch- 
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es of which preserved them from the many pieces of tim- 
ber and fragments of rock which fell round them.” 

“ The loss is estimated at 30,000 dollars, there being 
nearly 25,000 lb. of powder in the magazine.” 

“The scene which the ruins discovered was heart ap- 
palling. The mangled remains of the killed were strew- 
ed all over the yard—here a hand, there a head, here a 
body without arms or legs, and so on. 

“ Here was a wretched mother distractedly carrying 
and dragging her orphan children, while she was search- 
ing for the shattered corpse of their father; there sat a- 
nother weeping, one who having found the blackened re- 
mains of a man, was gazing upon it with wild anxiety, to 
ascertain whether indeed it was the beloved being who 
but a few hours before had pillowed his head\upon her 
now aching bosom. A little further with clasped hands 


and streaming eyes was seen a young woman, who had 
just found the body of her father, and with loud cries was 


lamenting his untimely death.” 

“It is ascertained that the whole number killed by the 
explosion of Dupont’s Powder Mills was 35—and six 
wounded.” 

REFLECTIONS, 


The scene here described must have been truly distress- 
ing and awful. The report of it has probably excited 
sympathy for the sufferers in every part of our country ; 
and*such occurrences should not be suffered to pass into 
oblivion without some moral and useful reflections. 

From the narrative it appears, that one of the celebra- 
ted French Marshals was a witness of the terrific explo- 
sion; nor shall we doubt that he was deeply affected by 
the horror and distress of the scene. But how often had 
he witnessed scenes a thousand fold more horrible and 
distressing, which were produced by the agency of men— 
among whom he acted the part of a general. In the one 
case he saw the bodies and limbs of 35 fellow-beings lie 
scattered and mangled, in consequence of the accidental 
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explosion of a quantity of gunpowder. But what was this 
when compared with a field of battle in which $5,000 men 
lie slaughtered, and as many more weltering in blood, 
tortured with wounds and rending the air with their 
groans—not by the casual explosion of powder, but by the 
voluntary agency of two armies of brethren engaged in mur- 
dering one another! Yet we must not forget that by this 
barbarous craft men acquire glory in this deluded world. 

A “Powder Manufactory!” And what is the object of 
such an institution? To prepare the means of manslaugh- 
ter! The quantity of powder which is needed for useful 
purposes is not great, but the professional and fashionable 
employment of man-killing consumes enormous quanti- 
ties, and oc¢asions the article to be in great demand. 
Alas! how many thousands of men are continually em- 
ployed in manufacturing the means and instruments of 
death! And how many millions are employed in learning 
and practising the art of military murder! Still we are a- 
larmed and shocked when 35 persons happen to be killed 
by the unexpected explosion of an article which was man- 
ufactured for the very purpose of killing men ! 

If $0,000 men had been killed with the same powder, 
in what is called a GLORIOUS BATTLE, the slaughter would 
probably have been celebrated with pompous festivals, il- 
Juminations, and other demonstrations of joy and insanity, 
But as the powder killed men, while no one had the 
honour of fighting, the powder is considered as /ost, and we 
mourn the fate of the sufferers ! 

But if this calamitous event should be the means of lead- 
ing our countrymen to reflect on the cruel purpose for 
which powder is made, and to which it is principally ap- 
plied, the distressing scene may be the means of unspeaka- 
ble good. That such may be the effect, I will transcribe 
from Labaume’s “ Narrative of the Campaign in Russia,” 
an account of another scene, which possibly might have 
been witnessed by Marshal Grouchy. 
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« The town* where we had fought no longer remained 
We could not-even distinguish the lines of the streets on 
account of the numerous dead bodies with which they 
were heaped. On every side we saw a multitude of scat- 
tered limbs and human heads crushed by the wheels of 
the artillery. The houses formed a pile of ruins, and une 
der their burning ashes appeared many skeletons half con- 
sumed. Many of the sick and wounded had, on quitting 
the field of battle, taken refuge in these houses. The 
small number of them who had escaped the flames 
now presented themselves before us, with their faces 
blackened and their clothes and hair dreadfully burnt. In 
the most piteous tone they besought us to afford them 
some relief, or kindly to terminate their sufferings by 
death. The most ferocious were affected at this sad spec- 
tacle, and turning hastily away could*not refrain from 
shedding tears. This distressing scene made every one 
shudder at the evils to which despotism exposes humani- 
ty ; and we almost fancicd that those barbarous times 
were seturned when we could only appease the gods by 
offering human victims on their sanguinary altars. 

* ‘lowards afternoon Napoleon, having arrived witha 
numerous suite, coolly surveyed the scene of battle, and 
heard, without emotion, the heart-rending cries of the 
unhappy wounded, who cagerly demanded assistance.” 

Pages 217—18. 

How much better to fall into the hands of God, than 
into the hands of military men! and how much better that 
powder should be consumed by unintended explosions, 
than intentionally exploded for acquiring renown by mili- 
tary manslaughter ! 


The havoc of the accidental explosion has doubtless 
caused all the owners of powder mills in this country, to 
exert themselves and to give the strictest injunctions to 
prevent a repetition of such horrors ; and shall the infi- 
nitely more shocking havoc of intended explosions excite 
no care on the part of rulers, and no exertions on the part 
of Christians, to avoid such calamities in future ? 


® Jaraslovit 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


Axmost every week brings intelligence of some new 
and important facts in relation to the progress of pacific 
principles. From many articles of this kind we select the 
following :-— 

I. By a letter from Leesburg, Ohio, of March 11th, we 
are told that a new Peace Society has been formed 
in that state. A meeting of the citizens was called for 
that purpose, a written Address was read, which was fol- 
lowed by several speeches ; then “nearly fifty persons 
gave their names.” The officers probably had not been 
elected at the date of the letter. 


II. On the 20th of March, a Society was formed at 
Providence, with the name of “ Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations Peace Society,” consisting of 33 mem- 
bers. A venerable Friend, Moses Brown, made a dona- 
tion to the Society of one hundred dollars; several of the 
Society of Friends became members ; and we are told that 
“prospects of a’ numerous and respectable Society in 
this State are very flattering.” The following gentlemen 
were elected as officers. 


William Jones, Esq. President. 
Thomas Buffum, Esq. 
Benjamin Mumford, Esq Vice Presidents 


Elisha R. Potter, Esq. 
Messrs. Henry Edes, 7) 
Iuther Wright, | 
Solomon Sias, 
Thotas P. Ives, 
Abner Kingman, | 
Walter Paine, J 
Elder Barnabas Bates, Cor. Secretary. 
Mr. George Bensony Recording Secretary. 
Mr. Obadiah Brown, 7reasurer. 


A copy of the Constitution of this Society has been re- 
ceived, as was also, prior to No. XI, & copy of the Consti- 
tution of the New-York Peace Society ; we intended to 
insert both in this No, but the preceding articles required 
more pages than was expected. Their importance, we 
hope, will be some apology for unintended omissions of 
articles which had been previously published and circula- 
ted in another form, 

III. A Branch of Massachusetts Peace Society, consist- 
ing of ten members, if no more, has been formed at Jaf- 
‘rey,in New-Hampshire, Probably fifty members or up- 


Trustees. 
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wards have been added to the Massachusetts Peace Soce- 
ty since the list of names was given in No, XI 


1V. Letters from Pennsylvania and North Carolina, af- 


ford reasons for expecting that Peace Societies will be 
formed in those States. 


V We have just received an important letter from the 
London “ Society for _ Promoting Permanent and Univer- 
sal Peace,” signed hy Evan Reesy Secretary, dated Janu- 
ary 21. The folowing is an extract from the letter : 

“ We have printed new editions of 10,000 of each of our 
Tracts, and 15,000 Reports, and 10,000 of the Correspon- 
dence, making a total of 11.,000 printed since the forma- 
tion of the Society They have been extensively circulat- 
ed with considerable effect. Several Auxiliary Societies 
have been formed, and others are forming, in different 
parts of the kingdom, from whose efforts we expect to de- 
rive additional efficiency ” 

en rns 
IMPERIAL POLICY. 

Tue Emperor of China, it is said, gives lis Physicians 
large salaries ; but the moment he is taken sick, their sal- 
aries are suspended, till he recovers his health. By this 
wise policy it becomes the interest of the Physicians to 
exert all their skill to preserve the health of the Mon- 
arch, and speedily to restore it, if it be interrupted. 

Is not this policy capable of being transplanted, and ap- 
plied to still more important purposes ? Peace is health, 
and War a disease, in the body politic. Let Rulers be re- 
garded as Physiciaas ; give them good salaries during 
peace ; but the moment the war fever commences, Iet 
their salaries be suspended, till peace is restored. On 
this plan the peace of nations would perhaps suffer as lit- 
tle interruption, as the health of a Chinese Emperor. 

EXTRACT FROM PARADISE REGAINED. 

Tury praise and they admire they knew not what, 
. And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 

Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise ?— 

His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 

Looking on th’ earth, with approbation marks 

The just man, and divulges him through Heay’n 
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To all his Angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises.— 


They err who count it glorious, to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault ; what do-these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring, or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all their flourishing works of peace destroy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 
Worshipt with temple, priest and sacrifice ! 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ; 

Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
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OBITUARY. 
Died, at Moulines in France, Jan. 2d, Rey. Samuel C: 
Thacher, Minister of the New South Church in Boston. 
At Havana, March 18th, Rev. Joseph McKean, D. D. 


Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Uratory in Harvard 
University. 


wnmeew 
NOTE, 

Tus Twelfth Number ofthe Friend of Peace com- 
pletes the First Volume, excepting an Appendix which is 
now in contemplation, A title page and the Contents of 
the Volume are given with this Number, 

The Editor presents his sincere thanks to his nume- 
rous friends and correspondents for their aid. To sever- 
al he is indebted for important articles which are in re- 
serve for a future number. From the present prospects 
he is authorised to encourage his readers to expect, that 
the future Numbers of the work will contain many pages 
of heart-cheering intelligence, respecting the formation of 
Peace Societies, their increase, and the blessed effects of 
disseminating pacific principles. The long night of dark- 
ness, delusion and war is far spent; the reign of light 
and love and peace is approaching. “ Beno.p, I come 
quicKLy.”—“ Amen. Even so, comE Lonp Jesus,” “THE 
Prince oF PEACE.” 





